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During 1945 individual, franchise and group insurance plans issued by the Provident provided 
“money when needed most” in the form of more than two hundred thousand benefit pay- 
ments—an average of 726 each working day—or a check every 36 seconds! 


Benefit payments to policyholders and dependents since organization in 1887 now total over 
92 MILLION DOLLARS! A large part of that total has been paid under HUMAN SECURITY 
group insurance plans designed to provide broad protection at a cost within reach of every 
employee. Details on request. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT and SICKNESS BENEFITS - R O Vi [) cr NJ T | 





HOSPITAL BOARD and MISCELLANEOUS 


EX PENSE* : LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
SURGICAL FEE REIMBURSEMENT* INSURANCE COMPANY 


*Can be extended to cover the 


employee’s family if desired. CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 











® Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and dependents S 
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HAS 100% MORE LIME STABILITY 


AHCOWET RS was such an outstanding wetting agent in 
the beginning that there seemed little opportunity for 
improvement. However, our laboratory has accom- 
plished the “impossible”, coming up with a product that 
is 25% more effective as a wetting agent and which has 
100% greater lime stability. To the best of our knowl- 
edge this new product is unequalled from an economy or 
a quality standpoint. 


OTHER PROPERTIES. Ahcowet RS is also an excellent 
softener and an all-purpose penetrant, having a pH 
range of 1 to 11. In the presence of strong acids up to 


2% concentration, it wets instantly and concentrations 
of calcium and magnesium salts up to 700-750 parts per 
million have no effect on its wetting efficiency. It should 
not be used in alkaline baths above a pH of 11. 


APPLICATION. Ahcowet RS is excellent for use in dye 
baths, in sanforizing and in all types of finishing where 
a wetting agent is required under neutral or acid con- 
ditions, or where the concentration of caustic soda does 
not exceed .05%. 


Send for a free sample today. 
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Your Wartime Troubles from Loose Shuttle Screws are over. 


Wartime Shuttle Screws were made from inferior steel and were 
fitted with steel nuts. These steel nuts did not hold as firmly as brass 
nuts. -They were all we could get. We bought them from outside 
sources because restrictions on bar steel prevented us from making 
and furnishing our regular product. 


A Pre-War Product to Be Proud Of 


Our Pre-War Shuttle Screws were turned from solid steel bars 
on our special automatic screw machines. They were fitted with brass 
nuts. 


They were—and still are—an ideal combination for the purpose 
for which they are made—to hold your shuttle springs firmly in place. 


You have been longing for Pre-War Shuttle Screws. 
They Are Here. 


They are not a “Post-War” product. They are a pre-war 
product that HAS COME BACK to give you the service 
you have Missed since they Became a War Casualty. 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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AST-MOVING cranks and bearings tend 

to “throw” oil. Texaco Stazon prevents 
his. It stays on bearing surfaces, off yarn or 
fabric. Even in high humidity, Stazon stands 
up under load shocks without splattering, 
creeping or dripping. It lubricates effec- 
tively, does not form gummy deposits. 

Texaco Stazon is one of many specialized 
Texaco lubricants developed for the textile 





industry. Operators everywhere have found 
that use of Stazon reduces stock spoilage, 
cuts lubrication costs, and prolongs ma- 
chinery life. Enjoy these benefits in your mill! 

For Texaco Products and Engineering 
Service, call the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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... because this cork cot DRAFTS/UNIFORMLY 


ARMSTRONG'S CORK COTS ARE 


LONG-LIVED 


HIGHLY FRICTIONAL 


EXTRA RESILIENT 


UNIFORM 


SEAMLESS 


TRULY COMPRESSIBLE 


IMPERVIOUS TO OILS AND DYES 


BETTE 





Rp RUNNING WORK 


You get uniform drafting when you run on Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots. Cork never slicks up, retains its 
superior grip throughout its entire service life. Thus 
these cots produce stronger, more uniform yarn. 


Moreover, the consistently high friction of these 
cots eliminates eyebrowing. Clearer waste is placed 
back on the clearer boards where it belongs. This 
means fewer slubs in the yarn. . . less clearer picking. 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots are extraordinarily resilient, 
“come back” quickly after pressure by top roll laps 
or hard ends. They have no hard or soft spots to grip 
the yarn unevenly. And they maintain a true drafting 
surface because they do not flow under ro]l weighting. 


These cots keep all these exceptional spinning quali- 
ties throughout a long initial life. When they do show 
signs of wear, they can be rebuffed—made like new— 
for three or four extra service lives. Each rebuffing 
costs as little as one half cent per roll. 


See your Armstrong representative for the full story 
on how Armstrong’s Cork Cots can help you produce 
better running work and increase poundage. Or write 
today to Armstrong Cork Company, Tex- 
tile Products Department, 3604 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Specify COLUMBIA 
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-U§ Good Losurance 











1QUETTES 


. ot DESULPHURIZER) 


Columbia products meet exacting requirements . . .. 





PHOSFLAK 


oe 
(BOTTLE WASHING ae 


plants are favorably located . . . distribution facili- 


é NE 7 ) ) 
CALCENI e hsonat ties are organized for superior service. Equally 
ipRECIPITATED CALCIUM | 








important—Columbia policies contribute to em 


soul € LCIUM rece : 
7 during business relationships. 


a 
ont” 


CHLO TE , - . , 
(CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE] That's why it’s good insurance for your business 
a | to specify “Columbia” when ordering alkalies and 


Ss | related chemical products. 














COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY «+ COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. * Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Pittsburgh 
New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 
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Extra Cleaning at No Additional Operating Cost 


» « « an advantage which no mill can overlook today 


Buyers of yarns and fabrics are becoming more and more critical of imperfections 
such as neps, peppery leaf and broken seed fragments in their goods. 

One of the well-known mills in the “quality class” has recently completed a series 
of tests on the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper and Waste Control Screen which 
have been in operation in their mill for the past year. They found that in addition 
to the extra cleaning effected by this equipment the return on their investment in 
One year was approximately 86%. , 

A survey of your plant might show 

how the Continuous Stripper and 

Waste Control Screen could also 

be of definite advantage to your 

mill. 





BEFORE 
installing 
new screen 


% 
Waste Control! Screen reduced neps g 





AFTER | 
installing ae 
mew screen sre 









- ae 
reduced foreign matter 


BEFORE | 
installing | |" 


new screen l v4 2 


6/1” 
reduced mean staple length in fly ee 


mew screen 4’ 




















BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ERE you see the “‘inside”’ rea- 
ind son why Goodyear’s time- 
proved E-C Cord Multi-V Belt is 
the standout cotton cord belt for 
high-efficiency performance and 
long life. Note the large diameter 
of the tough, endless, heavy-duty 
cord that sinews this great belt. 
Comparatively speaking, it is 
truly ropecord—high in tensile 
strength and stretch resistance. 


This Goodyear-pioneered con- 
struction makes it possible to 
concentrate the load-carrying 
cord in the neutral section— 
where it is not subject to either 
extreme tension or compression 
in bending around the pulleys. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Goo 
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Thus the entire strength of the 
cord is employed in pulling the 
load—not sapped by internal fric- 
tion, buckling or distortion. Every 
cord does its full share of work, 


Add to this the precision-match- 
ing that insures uniform length 
in every set and it is easy to see 
why Goodyear E-C Cord belts 
are the best-balanced belts you 
can buy for multi-V drives. Every 
cord in every belt pulls its full 
share of the load, insuring longer 
life and maximum power output. 
Order from your V-belt jobber. 
or write Goodyear, Akron 16. 
Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, Cali- 


fornia. 
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Get the 
RIGHT BELT 
for every drive 






Goopyear also makes a com- 
plete line of flat transmission 
belting designed to handle 
the most difficult drives in the 
textile industry —cone, pivoted 
base, line shaft and for heavy 
duty service on vertical 
openers, compressors, cards, 
generators, winders, pickers 
and balers. For better belt per- 
formance, consult the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. 
























E-C Cord—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS, 
PACKING built to the world’s highest- 
quality standard, phone your nearest 
GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTOR. 
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The Case 


of The Unwantec 


Partner! 


1. 4 True Story that took WT 


| Dollars...an d 90 yeuls... to writ 


cae the business had been 
easy! [he two young men had experi- 
ence and “‘know how’”’ to ofter! A third 
partner...realizing they couldn’t miss 
...had eagerly put up the money! 


But now the two young men... ex- 
changing ideas in the corner booth of 
the little restaurant... wanted a 
change. 


Month after month, the business had 
grown in size. But each time the profits 
were divided, their partner was taking 
more than half ...his share for put- 
ting up the original investment. For 
months they had talked of buying his 
share...making improve- 
ments, enlarging sales— 
but with the constant drain 
on profits, they could not 
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save enough. What could they do? 


* hh * 


Before the week ended, these two men 
gave their partner $40,000 for his 
share of the firm... became sole own- 
ers! For JAMEs TALcorTt, INc. with 
characteristic liberality had recognized 
their ability, had given them a check 
for the entire amount! 


Because it is the policy of JAMES 


TALcortT, INC. to work out a method 


of handling any reasonable deal, these 
men now receive all of the 
profits. What is more, they 
are expanding their business 
without interference. 

















Why James Talcott, Inc. is America's 
Liberal Factor. Almost a century of ex- 


perience in all types of financing and factor- 
ing, involving over one billion dollars, has 
shown us how to solve any business financing 
problem, especially where liberality is im- 
portant. Such an understanding viewpoint 
means more profits to Talcott clients. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCED WITH OR WITHOUT 
NOTIFICATION © CREDIT RISKS ASSUMED ¢ DROP 


SHIPMENTS FINANCED © PURCHASES GUARANTEED 


LOANS MADE ON MERCHANDISE, PLANTS AND MACHINERY 


JAMES TALCOTT x. 


Specialists in Financial Planning 


—=—- 225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


i 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT: CLARENCE KNOWLES, 423 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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‘“‘What We Want” said Navy, “are 14-hour rated elevator 
motors that'll lift planes from carrier hangar decks, up at 
42 ft, down at 52 ft a minute. And they must be excep- 
tionally dependable — under all conditions — because 
these planes have to be in the air when we need ‘em!"’ 






LiGNTERL & 
STRONGER! 
SMALLER S 






“Look, Here’s What We’re Using Now. Two standard Whew! High elevator speed, low motor speed . . . stronger 
winch motors on each elevator . . . doing a good job .. - lighter . . 
too. But we want something better. Because two motors 
mean extra space, weight and repairs — things we've 
got to cut down for more important ordnance.” 


) . smaller — this'll take 6 months to 
design! Then we rolled up our sleeves, tackled first the 
problem of developing extremely high torque for fast 
starting under load — solved it with a special field. 


a ose 
, 
ae ’ 








How To Get Light Weight — yet maintain the generous Came the Big Surprise! After we put on finishing touches 
motor design for which we are famous — presented — special corrosion-resistant marine parts, new kind 
still another problem. This one we solved by skilful of insulation — we added up design time . . . just 
substitution of copper for steel . . . of war-proved one month! And much-needed motors were rolling 
fabrication for casting. Yes, we cut down weight and off the lines less than 414 months later 
maintained ample, generous design! 

A 1998 














Significance: The creative engineering that goes 
into solving special motor problems, like this 
one, also points out new ways to build better 
itandard motors for you! Watch for these 
new and better motors from A-C. ALLIs- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


Wait ‘til you see the NEW 














HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 
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MODEL 102 





It Can CHANGE with Your Winding Requirements 


No one can foresee today what his winding re- 
quirements will be tomorrow. However, he CAN 
obtain winding equipment which is FLEXIBLE 
enough to CHANGE with winding requirements, 
—the FOSTER MODEL 102. 


This machine will wind any type or count of 
staple yarn. It can be readily adjusted to produce 
any cone taper commonly used and any angle of 
wind from 9° to 18°. It can also be equipped to 
wind knitting cones, warping cones, parallel tubes, 
dye packages (%” or large diameter tubes), or 
short traverse cheeses (314” or 21%” traverse). 
It will wind dyed yarn even when damp (no 
jumping out of guides), also conditioned yarn 
(the machine is frequently equipped with a con- 
ditioning attachment). Yarn traverses up to 7” 
can be supplied. 


Users of the Foster Model 102 also gain in wind- 
ing efficiency, for this machine will wind twice as 
much yarn, at 1/3 less cost, as will obsolete 
machines, 


Bulletin A-95 on request 


KNITTERS 
Specify FOSTER - the ORIGINAL Open Wind Cone 


By so doing you can also specify the taper, the angle of 
wind and the cone density which is best suited to your 
knitting requirements. 

Modern slub catching attachment and other special de- 
vices on the Foster Model 102 assure a clean, uniformly 
high quality yarn and cones that are free of ribbon wind. 





FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C.; 
CANADIAN REP., ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., UNIVERSITY 
TOWER BLDG., 660 STE. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL, QUE. 
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itis BETTER.. 


it’s treated with 


Syton W20, Monsanto’s unique 
modified colloidal silica disper- 
sion, improves fabrics three 
exclusive ways: 


ARRESTS SLIPPAGE—1in rayon, 
nylon, silk and glass fabrics or 
any satin weave fabric, by in- 
creasing the interfacial friction 
between fibers, thus preventing 
excess movement when fabric is 
stressed or abraded. 


IMPROVES HAND—in light cot- 
tons, percales and sheeting, a 
low concentration of Syton gives 
a crisp, pleasing finish; in rayons 
it provides a smooth, dry or 


SYTON W-20 








‘“*handkerchief’’ 
hand. \G 


and in rayons, Syton improves 
the fullness and body, and still 
leaves the fabric supple. In 
larger concentrations it will 
provide a quality delustered 


appearance. 


EASY TO USE 


Syton requires no heat for cur- 
ing or setting, nor any special 
equipment for application. It is 
provided in a water dispersion. 
It is compatible with other finish- 
ing agents, dyestuffs and resins. 


For complete technical infor- 
mation on Syton and counse! 
on adapting it to 
your fabrics, write, 
wire or phone: 








INCREASES SALA- 
BILITY —especial- 


Mon SAN’ TO Monsanto CHEM- 


ICAL COMPANY, 





ly in sheer cottons, 
voiles, netting, 
gauze, crinoline 


“The “Jertile 
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CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Everett Station, 


Boston 49, Mass. 
Syton: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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BETTER EQUITMENT 


® The installation of Lunkenheimer Valves, Lubricators, or Air Devices on power equip- 
ment is an indication that the equipment itself is of superior construction and efficiency. 





Fig. 2125 
Bronze Gate 









It's the quality-minded manufacturer who selects Lunkenheimer products for his 
equipment. He knows the Lunkenheimer reputation for correct engineering, advanced 
design, superior workmanship ...he knows his equipment will give better perform- 
ance with less trouble, when fitted with Lunkenheimer Valves or other devices. 


He knows, in short, that his own product is thus given added salability, and in use 
will give the purchaser maximum results at minimum cost. 

Whenever and wherever you purchase power equipment units, you'll be wise to look 
for the Lunkenheimer name on valves and lubricators—a positive guide to value. 
THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A. (Offices: New York 13, 
<b ee Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. Export Department: 318-322 Hudson Street, 
ron Body 

New York 13. N. Y.) . 





Perhaps YOU Have A Product That Can Be Given This 
Added Sales Advantage. !f your products require the use 
of valves, lubricators, air devices, or boiler mountings, the 
name Lunkenheimer on such equipment will provide extra 
sales appeal. For further information see your nearest 


LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR. 









Constant Level 
Oil Control 


Fig. 1571 
Air Cock 
150 Lb. 
Pressure 





KENHEIMER VALVE 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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TYCOL DIESEL OIL — Minimizes sticking valves ... reduces cylinder 
wear ... cuts oil consumption. 
TYCOL TURBINE OFL- [nhibits rust... resists sludging and emulsification 


TYCOL STEAM CYLINDER OIL— Assures cconomical lubrication at al) 
temperatures ... supplies superior protection . .. provides longer service = SA 





TYCOL NO-RUST-OL— Protects against rust ... usable at all temperatures 
... is readily removed in degreasing operations. 


TYCOL EXTREME PRESSURE LUBRICANTS- Extremely stable .. . manna») Chinas. . C.- 
Pittsburgh °° Philadelphia 





high film strength . .. non-corrosive .. . water resistant. 
There’s a Tide Water Associated lubricant for every service condition. For TIDE WATER 
aid in the solution of your lubrication problems, get in touch with your ASSOCIATED 
nearest Tide Water Associated office today. 


LUBRICATION =-“‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 


OilL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 
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HAS YOUR MILL 
A HOLE IN ITS POCKET? 


Why not take stock of your waste room control right now? The fact that in 
most mills, one-fourth of all cotton fibers bought are resold, not as a finished 
product but as a by-product, emphasizes the serious drain in profits caused by 


improper handling, packing and shipping practices in the waste room. 





Our wide experience in opening up new markets has shown that profitable 
repeat business, at good prices, can be built with clean, uncontaminated fibers, 
preserved by proper handling. 

Your continued cooperation in reducing unnecessary loss, plus RAYCO 
laboratory research, which is constantly increasing cotton fiber outlets, will 
be mutually beneficial in overcoming competition and in satisfying the needs 


of particular new customers. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Sal Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
ates Offices: Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 
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WaHaTEvER the belting application, there 
is a Gilmer Belt to fit it exactly. There are 
Gilmer V-Belts, flat belts, round belts . . . end- 
less and non-endless...standard and spe- 
cially treated ... heavy-duty power belts, high 
speed belts, and belts for the many services 
that range between. And for each application 
you can count on Gilmer Belts for maximum 
gripping and pulling power... plus the assur- 


ance of long wear and economy. 


The long and close association of Gilmer engi- 
neers with the textile industry has resulted in 
an intimate knowledge of the industry’s belt- 
ing requirements. They can help you in the 
solution of your belting problems, and they 
gladly 


or obligation. 


offer their services without charge 





OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round Belts 
for carding machines, Endless Flat Belts for 
spinning frames, etc. All are completely described 
in the handbook, “Gilmer Belts for the Textile 
[ndustry’’—a book that simplifies the specifying 
of belts for a large majority of drives. Write for 
vour FREE copy today. 











L. H. GILMER COMPANY 


TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
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To widen the ranges 
roy mm CclialoL-lactitia-Melile mols 


all-purpose 
de-sizing agent 
Type L 


BieacHEeRs AND DYERS know the impor- 
tance of a de-sizing agent that can be used 
in wide ranges of temperature and pH. 
This is especially true when working with 
variables in sizing formulas and water. De- 
sizing would be simple if these factors were 


constant. 


Diastafor owes its great popularity to its 
efhciency in solving difficult de-sizing 
problems. Its ease of use in wide ranges of 
temperature and pH helps to eliminate 
“problem lots’’—uneven and streaky dyeing. 
No fabric is better than the finish you give 
it. Diastafor can be depended upon to give 
you an unvarying soft, supple “hand” — 


whether you are working with cottons, 
rayons, or mixed goods. Diastafor is kind 
to your fabrics—gives them a good bot- 
tom, without impairing tensile strength. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing agents are sup- 
plied in various types—one to meet every 
de-sizing need. If you have a problem in 
de-sizing, let us help you. Our technical 
staff will be glad to co-operate with you. 
That is how Diastafor’s 38 years of lead- 
ership have been built. 


For further information about Diastafor, 
write to Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Diastafor Division, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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Chattanooga 
New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 





























LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
Providence @ Philadelphia 
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hat do you expect from 


Continuous Full Power ... For maximum 
efficiency, your air compressor valves must 
stay free from clogging oxidation deposits. 
This calls for a compressor oil with high 
chemical stability to resist the attacks of 
oxygen at hot discharge temperatures. 


In thousands of compressors, Gargoyle 
D.T.E. Oils have proved their superior sta- 
bility. Valves stay clean longer. Air leakage 
and inefficiency are prevented. Air produc- 
tion is maintained at capacity levels. 


































ae 








Low Maintenance Costs... While full 
Eee et 4 capacity comes first, low maintenance cost 
a 2 is almost as important. Here, again, Gargoyle 

ome | D.T.E. Oils help you find the answer. Their 
strong resistance to the formation of deposits 
on valves reduces down-time for cleaning 
and replacements. Maintenance costs are cut 
to a minimum. 


You'll find that the best oil you can buy 1s 
by far the cheapest in the long run. Get 
Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil in your air compressor. 


| $Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 














ab Tune in “Information Please" — Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.7.—NBC 
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Bahnson Engineers 
cracked a hard nut in 
this case by solving 
the problems of a 
basement room, con- 





oo ti ZFinal han an 





’ crete construction, 
with 12’ ceiling height eo : Jaayine 
—streets on 3 sides me eae ae ; ore edie rien od 
and no place to build - S ee Bed oe nace — 


a fan room. | a | 'tpepeceet BE tin 
g ''efeget ad ad 


“ety Feghg gests 
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Careful engineering 


and the flexibility of Mar 
Bahnson equipment of ti 
permitted a practical able 
mezzanine installation 

(4° headroom) to produce 

45 tons of refrigeration ae 








in a central station of pan 


35M CFM capacity. 
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THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
886 Drewry St., Atlanta. Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield. N. J. 553 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. ST 
W. 4. Westaway Co.. Ltd.. Hamilton. Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts.. Greenville, S. C. Desi 
sary 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention smal 
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You Geta 
Complete 


Selection of 


in 


MANHATT 


RUBBER TRANSMISSION BE 


Manhattan offers a complete range of special surfaces on the driving side 
of transmission belts to meet all the needs of industry. These are all avail- 
able in Manhattan’s patented Compensated Belt with ply-stresses equalized. 


FTYLE H - HYCOE DRIVING SURFACE - 


t low-tension operating surface available for general service. The accom- 
panying graphs and list of 7 advantages show how the Manhattan Hycoe 
Surface contributes to belt, bearing, and power economy. 


7 Advantages 
1. Less bearing, shafting, and hanger troubles 

. Operations less affected by atmospheric conditions 
. Higher overload capacity or margin of safety 

. Less wear on pulley side | 
. Can be dressed without injury to the belt 
. High production efficiency 

. Material reduction in belting costs | 


lal Tansion in pounds 


pTYLE F - FRICTION SURFACE - 
e€ 


signed for heavy drives where a slight amount of starting-slip only is not 
detrimental. Also practical in extremely dusty surroundings or where there 
are chips, grit, or other foreign substances present. CONDOR COMPENSATED BELT (Manhattan's patented belt with Equalized Ply 
is furnished with Style H Surface, unless otherwise specified. 
STYLE B - BAREBACK SURFACE - CONDOR STANDARD and other BELTS are made with Style F Surface regularly. 
Untreated duck surface for drives where slip is necessary, as on the various CONDOR WHIPCORD ENDLESS BELTS are made with Style F Surface, unless 


take-ups on rolling operations, loom winding, paper take-up machines and specified. 
on automatic stops and shifter drives. Manhattan also makes Non-Spark, Oil-Proof and Acid-Proof belts—For complete service 
a single source. USE MANHATTAN BELTING. 


Manhattan belts will be made in the red color when again possible. 


Figs. 2 end 3—Show the performance characteristics of Condor Compensated Beit 
Mycoe Surface on pulley side compered with those of standerd rubber belt. ™ 





pIYLE BB - BAREBACK BOTH SIDES - 


esigned for special conditions where slip is neces- 


=a smaplongn - for feed belts on tractor and YBE ST O S -MIAN HATT ‘AN. 


ee ee el oa hl ee 











| 
| 





ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


ulelaltiaelastin-la-unel am laleltkiiaie) mm @isl-lislicelitedelamel4-1 ame (0me A-tel a: 


Newark, New Jersey 


” 
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CAWLIOW 
SOP UEIN EIR 


OBO 


DUAL PURPOSE NEUTRAL 
DURABLE FINISHING AGENT 


Thay wheia DREW- TESTED ofl 
te Yous Own fercoetd! 


“Drew-Tested” Cation Softener +686 is a neutral, durable finish- 
ing agent that serves a dual purpose and can be used advantage- 
ously: (1) as a plasticizer or softener for urea-formaldehyde and 
melamine-formaldehyde type resins; and (2) as a finishing agent 
for cotton, wool and synthetics when extreme softness without 
oiliness is desired. 

Cation Softener #686 is an ideal product for quality finishing; 
it isdurable, efficient, and economical. Send for your sample today. 


PENETRANTS * DYE ASSISTANTS 
SCOURING COMPOUNDS *« WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 
SOFTENERS « FINISHES * SULFONATED OILS ¢ TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
Main Office: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


80 FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LABORATORIES 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


a aan ees ey 
| am interested in Cation Softener 686. : 
[-] Send complete information t 
([} Send sample for mill trial 
['] Have technical representative call 


Name 5 06.80. 056%, Fe ce ie Go's oe wie ee 


Company ....... 


DE inh ice Gide dees Js beanie MN » sawed online 


E.F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOONTON NEW JERSEY 


” 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Slugs eleinelsalwnvelelare-tieus eejteceye 
Relieves you of credit losses 


ee 55 MADISON FAVENUE- @ NEW, YORK 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 


Sale yarn mills have been obliged hitherto to deliver on 
knitting cones, ¥” paper tubes, and other special put ups. 
We call attention to the increasing use of the 3°30’ paper 


cone. These are the standard delivery for filament yarns 


and are not reused for filament and hence are available 
in large amounts. Our standard Automatic Traveling 
Spindle Winder for warping cones can wind these 3°30’ 
paper cones by a change in spindle only and are making 
. \an excellent sale yarn package. They can be used directly 
in magazine creels for warping, as a supply to Automatic 
Quillers, and by inserting a wooden plug are rotated on 
the creel pegs of twisters. Fine knitting yarn, of course, 
should have a 9°36’ paper cone, and our Automatic Knit- 
tirig Cone Winders make the same large labor savings. 
tiowever, much sale yarn called for on cones is for warp 


or filling and the 3°30’ paper cone is the answer. 


(3 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 





; ri 
© pee Representative, Mr. L. S$. Ligon, Greenville, §.C. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS Ve colse ahiwwemer of the mar 





& 


rung littee Ogtiee BY PACIFIC MILLS 


Captured here is the very spirit of 
spring —the promise of clear bright 
days that come when nature has made 
its change and invites you outdoors. 

It’s a long-jacketed, hip-swathing 
costume suit, deep-cuffed in fox-tail. 
Pacific Mills provided the new cross- 
rib fabric — 100% wool strengthened 
with worsted warp. 

Fabrics like this one owe much of 
their appeal to color—and the Pacific 
Mills depend, for color-correctness, 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 





on suppliers like Sandoz. Thinking 
ahead with textiles, Sandoz laborato- 
ries keep one step ahead of the fashion 
parade and another step ahead in 
technical progress ...thus assuring 
you of fashion-right and technically 
dependable colors. For example, such 
acid colors as Alizarine Light Blue 
4GL (Pat.) and Alizarine Light Violet 
2RC (Pat.), exclusive colors of Sandoz 
which are level dyeing and very fast 
to light. 
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VAN DAM STREET, 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... you'll find 
the “color achievements” you see in 
these Sandoz advertisements a reliable 
guide to your needs. Sandoz applica- 
tion laboratories are located in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, where stocks 
in wide range are carried. Other 
branches are in Chicago, Paterson 
and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








CONES that simplify knitting... from 






a MACHINE that simplifies winding 


Knitting mills prefer Roto-Cones because To give your customers paper cones of 


they eliminate press-offs that result from yarn that will satisfy them in every respect 


stitches, roll cuts, and yarn sloughing-off. ...to put your winding room on the most 


Spinning mills like Roto-Coners* because economical basis ... consider the Roto- 


they are easy to operate and easy to maintain. Coner* — the high-speed winding machine 
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with the exclusive Rotary Traverse. Write 
for Bulletin 144, addressing Universal 
Winding Company, Providence, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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FOR CLOSER COLOR CONTROL— 
FOR FASTER CHANGE-OVERS — 
FOR FEWER “SECONDS 


Prk ee ea aes Ss th Papo kere? 
2 ibe low VAG go aie al ar 
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We asked the manager of a large, 
long-established plant in North 
Carolina why so much of his dye- 
ing and finishing equipment was 
made of Stainless Steel. 





HERE IS HIS ANSWER: 





» “Copper sulphate stains, or ‘canker’, that can ruin thou- 
sands of yards of cloth can’t happen when dye jig rolls are 
made of Stainless Steel. 


“Before investing in Stainless Steel equipment we must > 


first justify the additional investment and these are the ways “And here’s why we use Stainless Steel tenter clips on our 


we do it: continuous tentering machines. Unless these clips are free 
: from corrosion that would stain the fabric, unless they are 
» “We can change a Stainless Steel tank from green to white in free from excessive wear that would prevent them from 
ten minutes. It used to take hours, or even days, when we holding firmly, the result is a faulty finishing job which 
used wooden or corrodible tanks. That’s important, because would have to be sold as a ‘second’.” 
the only time a machine is making money is when it’s work- 
ing. All these money-saving benefits of Stainless Steel you 


will find at their best in U-S-S Stainless—a perfected, 
time-tested steel. War production has greatly advanced 
our knowledge of Stainless Steel, has taught us many 
new ways in which to enhance its inherent advantages. 


a “With Stainless Steel we get truer shades. Dye stuffs are 
usually unstable chemical compounds, often seriously af- 
fected by even a slight reaction with the container. Because 
Stainless is inert to practically all dyes, soaps or bleaching 


agents, it will not contaminate dye baths. As a result, Our engineers will gladly put this information at your 
Stainless Steel equipment changes shades less than any service. Both users and builders of textile machinery will 
known metal. find their assistance extremely helpful. 
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chine tentet, 4 an 8-0 
acres U-S‘S STAINLESS STEEL 
geen el dryete 


SHEETS » STRIP + PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE + SPECIAL SECTIONS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY,Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicage 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Sirminzham 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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alara, a Kluger 














fabric of rayon and 
ARALAC, has the gentle 
. and and warmth of fine 
French challis. 


Consequently, it's perfect 









tor the lace-trimmed 

and tailored negligees 
and bedjackets designed 
and made by Perfect 


Negligee Company. 


. So. a a 


; , ‘ 


6 


‘ IES 


ARALAC  T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
. inc. ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many con- 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, M. Y. tributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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Does Your Process Reguire 











FOR YOUR NEW PRODUCT... 


When your research, product development, or production 
programs indicate the need for an inexpensive, water- 
soluble aluminum compound, investigate the potentialities 
of Aluminum Chloride Solution. As a raw material or 
intermediate it may prove the key to your process problem. 
Helpful technical data and other pertinent information 
available . . . without obligation . . . from the nearest 
General Chemical Sales & Technical Service Office below. 




















aii cemialiiandiaaena 
IN SOAP MANUFACTURE... iN TEXTILE MANUFACTURE... IN COSMETIC MANUFACTURE... 
For glycerine recovery For carbonizing wool As an astringent in preparation 
of deodorants 








Carioad of Carboy. whatever your requirements for Aluminum 





Chloride Solution, General Chemical Company can supply a superior 


PACKING , , , : . 
product, notable for its clarity and for its particularly low iron content. 


General Chemical Aluminum 
Chloride Solution is readily General’s Aluminum Chloride Solution is available in a commer- 
.available at conveniently lo- 


cated shipping points in— cial grade of 32° Baume strength, containing not less than 50.3% 





Carboys . . . Net Wt. 135 Ibs. AICI, *6H,O. Rigid laboratory control during production helps main- 
Tank Cars. . poe te tain its quality and uniformity . ; . assuring a chemical that will meet 


your most exacting industrial demands. That’s why—when you buy— 


specify General Chemical Aluminum Chloride Solution. 


Bose CMe els 


22 9 GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
a y enema. ie 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
GENERAL CH CAL i Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 


Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) © Chicago © Cleveland * Denver © Detroit *« Houston 

Kansas City * Los Angeles © Minneapolis * New York ©* Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 

Providence (R. I.) © San Francisco © Seattle © St. Louis © Utica (N. ¥.) © Wenatchee 
Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


_ | COMPARY 
(san 


EAR AMEQICAN IN IIC TOW 
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Cut sun heat and glare with 















Freedom from sun glare and heat are important factors 
in the textile industry. In hundreds of mills, Blue Ridge 
Frosted AKLO Glass is accomplishing outstanding results. 


Frosted AKLO, manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, is a ceol-ap- 
pearing, blue-green, industrial glass that reduces glare 
and heat from the sun. This means reduced eyestrain 
and less fatigue, greater safety and comfort for employes. 
It promotes more efficient production, reduces spoilage 





AKLO GLASS | 








of materials, and eliminates expense of shades, curtains a 
or painting glass. GET THESE THREE 
Your Libbey -Owens-Ford distributor can show you ADVANTAGES OF 


quickly, with his Radiometer demonstration, how Frosted 
AKLO controls glare and heat of the sun. Ask him 
about it. For further information, write to Blue Ridge 


Sales Division, Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, WOOF. Ted. AKLO 


9546 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. My 
@=4| - 
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REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 
and employe fatigue. ' 
















RETARDS SUN HEAT— Keeps workers com- 
fortable on their jobs. 
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RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 
or painting of giess. 











BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing * Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 
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—the top name in roll covering 















When you can be sure of a roll covering that has the 
right frictional surface required for smooth, sure drafting . 
is non-sweating...and will hold its shape and 
“body” despite the constant pressure and friction of 
the yarn...there’s no need to experiment. 
Many “big name” mills insist that nothing takes the place 
of calfskin for fine spinning—and Lively Spinna Calf 
has become, through the years, the most generally 
used calfskin. Tell your roll coverer you want Spinna. 


ed 


Manufacturers of Lawrence Calfskins — Ist choice 
Represented by 


ees 
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IS BEST 


LEATHER 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE 
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A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass. 


Greenville, S.C. 
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One of a Series of Adventures of the Armour Soap Sleuth 
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“Leave us face it —it smells!” shouted the 
mill manager, pointing to the bolt of cotton 
on his desk. And there was no doubt about 
it, the cloth had a very disagreeable odor. 





ay, 
eg oe 
ee eae \' 


After sniffing critically and carefully examining “You see, after-scouring on cottons and rayons 
the offending cloth, the Armour Soap Sleuth calls for a good high-titer soap that not only 
put away his glass. “It’s no wonder you’ve had knocks out scum, throwing oils and weaving 
complaints,” he said. “Your trouble lies in the compounds, but also rinses thoroughly and fast 
after-scouring.” to prevent rancidity.” 





“For a job like this you need a soap like Armour’s —— 
Flint Chips. Its titer is guaranteed from 41-42°C. 
. .. its rich, full-bodied suds stay active even 
under steam! You can be sure that your cottons 


and rayons will always come out bright, clean 
and sweet-smelling ... Flint penetrates quickly, and Com 
rinses completely and fast! Incidentally, you'll pany 


find Flint useful on your waterproofing and 
mildew proofing operations, too! 








1355 West 3ist Street + Chicago 9, Mlinois 
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speed Re-wetting for 
“saliforized” Process 





S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, 
Penetrate Uniformly into the Cloth 


No need to look any further for the 
right finishing oils to prepare your 
cloth for shrinking to the ““Sanforized”’ 
standard! 

S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, 
have proved their superiority in such 
fabrics as twills, drills and denim, as 
well as in the lighter materials. 

The reason: These oils form stable 
emulsions that penetrate uniformly 
throughout the cloth so that the cloth 
uniformly and quickly absorbs mois- 


ture as it passes through the condi- 
tioning units of the Sanforizing unit. 
5/V Textile Finishing Oil B is espe- 
cially recommended for incorporation 
in starch mixtures when the cloth is 
to be Sanforized. 


S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, 
are highly resistant to oxidation and 
discoloration. They are permanently 
free from objectionable odors. Ask 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative 
for advice about applications. 


INVESTIGATE 


- SOCONY-VACUUM 
PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 
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Better, Lower-Cost 
- PROCESSING : 
for ALL Textiles 


~ 
4 


WOOLENS 
$/V Woolrex Oils 


Improve carding and spinning. 
Scour out easily. 









x 
WORSTEDS 
$/V Worstex Oils 


Lubricate stock uniformly, im- 
prove spinning. 
ie 
WATER REPELLENTS 
$/V Fabrisecs 
Give inexpensive water re- 
pellency. 


5d 
FINISHING 
$/V Finishing Oils 


Plasticize starch mixtures. 


e 
SANFORIZED PROCESS 
$/V Finishing Oils 
Insure quick, uniform re-wet- 
ting during sanforized processes. 
x 
RAYON PROCESSING 
$/V Rayon Oils 


Lubricate, soften and deluster 
rayon fibers. 


* 
CORDAGE 


Special Oils, Waxes 


Provide waterproofing, lubri- 
cation and softening. 


* 
MILDEW PROOFING 
S/V Copper-Naphthenates 


Prevent fungus growth and 
increase fabric life. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OlL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.,General Petroleum Corp.of Cal. 


Tune In “Information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.$.T.— NBC 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 





Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 


many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 
serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 


ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 
We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 


shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 


you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 
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naphtols 


fast color salts 
and bases 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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F.L.A.T. drive gets along on its own. Power delivery stays up Side-by-side tests show the advantages of flat leather belts 

... Wear on belt and bearings stays down... without con- for pivoted bases. And Graton & Knight’s “Research” 

tinual readjustment. Leather Belt has the ideal characteristics to give you depend- 
Other short center drives require the expense of frequent able and trouble-free service: 

regulation and parts replacement in order to maintain effi- ® runs cool over small pulleys — thinner cross-section of 

ciency ... but Flat Leather Automatic Tension drive takes leather belt than that of a Vee belt minimizes internal wear 


care of tension by itself. The pivoted base responds auto- 
matically to the load— increasing belt tension when the load 
is heavy, decreasing belt tension when the load is light. You 
always know tension is correct. Power saved ... wear elim- 
inated . . . man-hours put to better purposes. 

When, after a long period of service, the base finally does 


e less initial tension needed — “weight-controlled” curry 
builds in high coefficient of friction 
it is “pre-stretched” according to 





e longer non-stretch life 
hide characteristics 
@ highest ply adhesion strength — ‘“Tension-Cemented” 


need adjustment, it’s an easy job — can be done with the (patented) 

motor running and without the nuisance of realigning sheaves. “Research” is guaranteed to increase average machine 
Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. production at least 3% . 

His name is in THOMAS’ REGISTER and Classified Phone Write for new, free Belting Manual to Graton & Knight 

Book. Look under “Graton & Knight” in ‘Belting’ section. Company, 327 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass. 








Research Leather Belti 


from Graton & Knight’s complete line . . . manufactured under one control from : 


green hide to finished product. 
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CLEAN MILL FLOORS FASTER! 


The fact that a scrubbing machine has a floor-cleaning capacity of a specific number 
of square feet per hour does not mean that clean floors are obtained at the same 
rate of speed. A slow-acting cleanser can slow up the cleaning process by requiring 
prolonged brush action. This of course piles up mileage on the machine .. . 
increases operating time and labor costs. 


To utilize the full cleaning capacity of your machine, choose a cleanser that keeps 
pace. Setol does. It is specially compounded for machine-scrubbing of mill and 
factory floors. Acts instantaneously in emulsifying grimy oil and grease, enabling 
the machine to remove the accumulation in minimum operating time. 


Setol is a product of Finnell’s own powder mill, as are these five other Finnell 
Cleansers, all of which are specially compounded to work in scrubbing machines: 
Finola, a scouring powder for heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors 
..+ Solar Soap Powder ... Finnell Rubber Cleaner .. . Century, a mild abrasive 
cleanser ... and Asesco, a solvent cleanser and water softener. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 1304 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


ae. eee. A Mw gee 
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Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ys CITIES 
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DIAMOND FIBRE 
NOLLOW WARE 
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Correct balance means less effort 
for workers in moving materials 


and parts from here to there. 


The combination of correct balance, 
light weight and sturdy construction... 
found in every DIAMOND FIBRE 

box, barrel, can, tray, basket or truck 
... insures you of more value per dollar 
invested when you use DIAMOND 
FIBRE material-handling Hollow Ware. 


DIAMOND vulcanized FIBRE is ‘light 
in weight, it weighs about half as much 
as aluminum, but it is extremely 

tough and strong. Thin sheets of it 
will stand the hard knocks and abuse 
of everyday factory service. It has a 
smooth, splinter-proof, non-corrosive 


surface, which is easily kept clean. 


Catalog HW 44 gives complete con- 
structional and design data on all types 


of DIAMOND FIBRE Hollow Ware. 
Send for your copy today. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO. 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


‘SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE AND SALES OFFICE: SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How Dowicides Control Microorganisms. | the separation of the oil and water phases. 
Metal working is one of many manufacturing | Widespread industrial experience has proved 
processes which benefits from using Dowicides | that Dowicides prevent bacterial destruction 
to control destructive bacteria. | of cutting oils. Dowicides are produced in oil 
Sulphur-digesting bacteria attack cutting | soluble and water soluble forms, so they may 
| oils and emulsions used in machining | be used either in undiluted oils or emulsions. 
operations because the oils themselves | Dow will help you select a Dowicide to 
may be sulphonated or stock being | meet specific needs—to control bac- 
cut or ground may contain sulphur. | teria in cutting oils or to eliminate : 
The acidic by-products of the | damage from microorganisms in gE a ee 
bacteria lower the pH of the | an y industry. Consult any ee 
emulsions, which results in | Dow sales office—today! me cae Ae: 
| 
| 
| > 
~~ | 
er ae, ee Pee 
- powreross ™ eT TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Dowicides are y used in the textile industr protect sizing solutions 
from bacterial They = only prevent et of the solu- 
00 but also protect the sized yarn durin dem erga Dowicides also are 
used as components of saturating materials to protect electrical aie 
wrappings from decay. Throwing oils used in silk - rayon production 
cn by 38 babes to Served molding and consequent loss in 
sirongth af wored yares. CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
THE DOW CHEMICAL. COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN | TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
: tne tom: s REN: Seamer 5 eeeeen = Caneel * Revel ° Chicago « St. Lovis a 
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HEN you need a metal that will stand up im all dyeing 


processes, investigate Inconel”. 





Its 80% nickel content assures resistance to strong alkalies. 
chlorides and reducing acids; its 14% chromium content prevents 
harmful attack by many oxidizing acids. 

Inconel stands up against all types of dyes... acid and acid 
chrome . .. direct, vat, sulfur and developed colors. It resists cor- 
rosion by dilute hypochlorites and by sizing or other compounds 
and solutions used to impregnate fabrics. Peroxide bleaches have 
little effect on Inconel, and the alloy itself — unlike many other 
metals — does not harmfully accelerate decomposition of the 
bleach. 


Having greater strength and toughness than structural steel, 
and possessing excellent fabricating and welding properties, Inco- 
nel makes possible the construction of extremely rugged, long- 
lived equipment. 


Inconel is available in standard mill forms... in sheet and strip 
...in rod, bar, plate and tubing. Let’s not forget castings, either. 
They're available, too. And for equipment requiring plate thick- 
nesses of 3/16” and heavier, you can get Inconel-clad steel... at 
a substantially lower price than solid Inconel. 

Detailed information on corrosion resistance, mechanical and 
working properties, and typical uses of this versatile nickel alloy 
is contained in Technical Bulletin T-7, Engineering Properties of 
Inconel. A copy is yours for the asking. Drop us a line on your 


letterhead, and we'll see that it’s sent promptly. «neg. v.s. pat. of. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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WASHER AND DYE PADDER at The Tex- 
tileather Corp., Toledo, O., utilizes 91 corro- 
sion resistant Inconel covered rolls. Designed 
by H. L. Perry, plant engineer, for handling 
automobile upholstery fabric. Capacity 3320 
yords per hour. Fred Christen & Sons Co., 
Toledo, built this equipment in 1940. Inconel 
covered rolls were fabricated by The Youngs- 
town Welding & Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 





CLOSE-UP OF ONE SECTION of the eight- 
box washer. Welded tank is made of %4” 
Inconel-clad steel plate, and contains 7 idler 
rolls of seamless Inconel tubing, 4” ODx.120 
wallx 74” face. 
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New Slasher Drive... 





30 REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions are in use in this modern Slasher room 


Combines Noiseless Operation, Accurate 
Stretch Regulation, and Complete Push- 
Button Control in Simplest Form... 


@ From every standpoint— mechanical 
simplicity, efficient operation, results 
accomplished, and ease of mainte- 
nance—the new REEVEs Slasher Drive 
represents an important advancement 
in modern textile processing. 

The REEvVEs Slasher Drive operates 
noiselessly because it eliminates the 
conventional drive assembly, consist- 
ing of two shafts with tight and loose 
pulleys, direct gears and back gears, 
and drives directly to the front end of 
the slasher. The number of running 
parts subject to wear and requiring 
maintenance is reduced to the 
minimum. 

With this REEVEs installation, the 
usual positive drive to the size box 
rolls is removed. Accurate stretch 
regulation between size box and front 
ah obtained with Micro Speed Ad- 
juster, which can be set for zero or 
any per cent of stretch above zero 
with the assurance that the setting 
will be held perfectly without further 
adjustment by the operator. 

Yarn tension between front roll 
and loom beam is automatically con- 
trolled, providing a beam of uniform 
density from start to finish, an im- 
portant factor in reducing end break- 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


age. The yarn’s retention of its elas- 
ticity prevents end breaks in the loom 
and loom stops . . . produces cloth 
free of defects ... assures maximum 
production of highest quality goods 
in the weave room. 

The REEvEs Slasher Drive features 
complete push-button control, with 
as many control stations as desired. 
There are no complicated controls to 
adjust, set or maintain. A new slasher 
man can step right in on the job be- 
cause all he has to learn is to press 
three standard push buttons, marked 
“Stop,” “Creep” and “Run.” He can 
always start at slow speed and quickly 
attain the desired running speed. 

The installation represents the sim- 
plest form of drives and controls 
which can be serviced and maintained 





REEVES Variable Speed Transmission, 
horizontal enclosed design 


by any mechanic with eyes to see and 
hands to use a wrench or screwdriver. 

The REEvEs Slasher Drive may be 
operated with any moisture content 
control (see illustration above, left) 
and its operation is entirely auto- 
matic. 

For production of a better product 
at a faster rate and at a lower cost, in- 
vestigate the REeEves Slasher Drive. 
A seasoned REEVES Speed Control 
engineer will give you complete de- 
tails. Write today. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + DEPT. T + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES Speed Control 


Yived The Right TA for Evely foo! 
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"FOR MODERN ACCURATE SALT MEASUREMENT YOU 


hs a, Aw Aba \ Ke) 







Measurement of salt by dry volume in shovels, crystal-clear brine, and eliminates inaccurate measure- 
pails or containers is bit-or-miss .. . ment by dry volume or weight. 
Measurement of salt by weight without regard Brine-strength control is sure when you start with 
to water absorbed during damp weather and long 100% saturated brine from a Lixator. A definite vol- 
storage is bit-or-miss! ume of Lixate brine supplies a definite quantity of 
salt, and dilution to any desired degree is easy and 
But measurement by satu penne volume accurate. The use of too much or too little salt as an 
a ae because each gallon of 100% saturated exhausting agent is avoided. Theexactly correct amount 
brine always contains 2.65 pounds of salt. The Lixate of salt needed can be most easily measured in the form 
Rock Salt Dissolver always produces 100% saturated, of saturated brine eliminating uneven dyeing, spotty 


goods and white edges. 


And remember, your Lixator also supplies crystal- 
clear, 100% saturated brine for zeolite water softeners. 





She 


t 
and ft 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON =e Abas ; a 


Get the whole story in our free booklet: “How Lixate Brine | : Seo L: Cd dS 


Solves the Problem of Accurate Salt Measurement.” 


Name i * | FOR MAKING BRINE 


Tit PRESS SR ae EI A tae Dea ees. 8 ‘ rn + 











Street) _- nim INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY. INC 
aac a ninntesichainius ten sabiaednacip eae, Sd a ae 
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1. The Tension Control accurately maintains tension at any 
desired value, down to practically zero grams. An arm feeds yarn 
onto package . . . drawing supply through driven conical rolls, 
delivering it to package at predetermined tension. Control arm 
automatically compensates for supply variations by guiding yarn 
into the conical feed rolls at the right point to maintain correct 
surface speed. A stop motion controls yarn breakage or snarling. 


2. The Density Control is operated by a package guide bar 
which maintains constant, uniform contact with package. As 
diameter of package increases, pressure between bar and package 
also increases. This increasing pressure automatically operates 
a mechanical trip, which allows the “back” to recede. Ironing 


pressure is thus restored to normal, and density of package 
maintained at predetermined rate. 


Fe a peofiil pacbage Hl Couee oi 


—THE KIDDE TENSION 
AND DENSITY CONTROL 





Here’s a simple, sure-fire way — tested 
and proved in mill operation—to get a 
perfect package at substantial savings 
in Cost. 


The Kidde Tension and Density Control.. 


@ Provides great uniformity of ouhei 
and yardage. 


@ Speeds up warping of high twist 
yarns. 
@ Reduces over-run from thread mills. 


@ Assures even colors on package dye 
yarns. 


@ Eliminates shiners and crossovers. 


@ Is excellent for winding crepe yarn 
for cone warping. 


@ Is adaptable to ball winding of knit- 


ting wool. 


On raw and covered rubber, nylon, 
rayon, and special applications of dye 
package work, this precision Kidde 
attachment will quickly repay your 
original investment. Continued savings 
will be reflected in your profits. 

On crepe yarns, filament rayon, 
spun and blended synthetics, and spe- 
cialty and sale yarns, the Kidde Tension 
and Density Control assures superior 
quality, combined with substantial cost 
economies. | 

The Tension and Density Control is 


easily installed on your present Uni- 
versal 50 Winders. 





 ] 
inc. 
Wolter Kidde & Compony. 
1 490 Main Street 
! Belleville 9, New Jersey 
| 
Gentiemen: 
Pleose send me your bulletin, 
Winding. 
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Position 
Company 
Street Address 


City and Stote 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


490 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Welter Kidde & Company, inc. 
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There is nothing for the employee 
to do but insert and remove his 
card. The recorder automatically 
prints the time in the proper place. 
The card shown is one of many 
types available. 


With IBM Attendance Record- 
ers, mills large and small have 
found that these unquestionably 
accurate machines quickly pay 
for themselves in definite savings. 
Each employee becomes his own 
timekeeper, supplying an au- 
thoritative record of the actual 
time worked. 


Electric Punched Card Account- 


ing Machines and Electromatic 
Typewriters are additional aids 
in swift, accurate payroll ac- 
counting. 


An IBM representative will be 
glad to provide full information 
about this and other time-saving 
IBM equipment: 


IBM 














Accurate, Legible 


WAGE-HO 
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PAY PERIOD ENDING 


2/15/46 
wo, 1215 


NAME JOSEPHINE NC ae TAX Class 


40 J6 | 30.40 33°32 
3 a / 4h 3.42 34. Sg 
$3 33. 52 ce DuE— 


Samepr 


jes 75 | 7.63 








FOS =/59/ 2758 
- 5 - 


Balance due shown above . 
rect and receipt Is acknomedees 


PRESS oF INTERNATIONAL SUSINESS macn 


INTERNA 
World Headquarters 
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IN MILLS EQUIPPED WITH 





ROLLER BEARING 
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Aes the Tuside Story” 
1. The blade and whorl are “precision balanced” to run true at high 


speeds. All wearing surfaces are lapped to insure smoothness and 


long life. 


2. The bolster bearing is of the roller-type—proven superior to any other 


type of bearing for carrying the radial load. It is of oversized capacity 
and all wearing surfaces are ground and lapped. 


3. An extra large, all steel bolster unit allows for a wide separation be- 


tween the bolster and footstep bearings. This helps dampen vibration 
and makes for a cooler running spindle that uses less oil and requires 
a minimum of maintenance attention. 


4. The full-floating feature of the footstep bearing “cushions” the lateral 


movement of the blade, reduces vibration and helps center_unbalanced 
packages. Thus the spindle runs true and wear is minimized. 


The features illustrated in the cutaway view of the standard 
Marquette Roller Bearing Spindle show why Marquettes cost less 
to run. They are especially designed to meet today’s demand for 
high-speed efficiency—and precision-made to deliver longer service 
with a minimum of maintenance attention. Specify Marquettes 
—they’re best in the long run! 


Further information and catalogue will be sent upon request. 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. € 
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Tough Going! But Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers are 
Engineered to do this job twice as Long as other Pickers! 


It’s a terrific impact . . . the impact of picker against shuttle 
...a blow that is repeated as many as 85 times a minute. 
Such impacts of the highest speed looms, however, are easily 
taken in stride by Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers. 

Reason for their exceptional stamina is their special con- 
struction. The face-block has precisely the proper cushion, 
resilience, and durability; is anchored in, oti § vulcanized 
to stay. It can’t buckle or distort. And the face is flared, 
and shaped to guide the shuttle into the body of the picker. 

The loop holds, too. Its tapered hole with rounded corners 
fits tightly, and has no expansion; so Dayton’s don’t “work 
up”. They maintain throughout many months of service, 
the correct position for perfect shuttle throw. 

Hundreds of users have found that they can save up to 
90% on picker costs by adopting Dayton De Luxe Loop 
Pickers. You, too, can benefit by using Daytons. Write today 
for all the facts on this specially engineered picker. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory—Waynesville, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU 


SHOULD STANDARDIZE WITH 
DAYTON DELUXE LOOP PICKERS 


I. Greater strength for double life. 


2. Resilient construction for proper 


cushion. 


3. Flared bottom for protection 
when applied. 


4. Rounded front corners to reduce 


roughness. 
5. Perfect fit for easy application. 


6. Precision mold to retain shape 
and fit stick. 


< 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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“Money Talks”—But Not Always 


The current serious shortage of corn 
Starch is evidently responsible for the 
following contribution from one of our 
salesman friends: 


**1946 
Money—Plentiful 
Starch—Scearce 





Cloth—Searce 
We hear that some mills are trading cloth 
for corn and having this corn made into 
starch so that they can make more eloth 
to trade for more corn. What good is 
money anyway ?’’ 


We could answer this last question. If 
salesmen are getting ready to throw any 
away, we have our hat in hand. 


* 
Draper Loom Fixing 


“I have been especially interested in 
the series of articles on ‘Draper Loom 
Fixing’ by Ben H. Crawford as published 
in recent’ issues of CoTTon. Kindly advise 
whether these articles have been or will be 
put out in pamphlet form for sale or gen- 
eral distribution. I am anxious to obtain a 
copy for each of our 40 loom fixers.” 

JOHN THORP 
V-P, Washington Mills Co. 
Fries, Va. 


(Reprints of this series are planned upon 
completion. It will be several months, but 
inquiries and requests are invited, with 
details to be furnished when series is 
ready.) 

* 


Likes Abstracts 


“Upon occasion you have _ published 
abstracts of technical papers. presented 
before various textile groups. To my mind 
the publication of data of this sort repre- 
sents a great service to your readers. An 
abstract makes it possible to determine 
quickly if the original article is of suffi- 
cient interest to the reader to justify a 
careful reading. It is my hope that you 
will continue to publish abstracts of tech- 
nical papers in the field of textile wet- 
processing.” 

A. J. KELLY 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Paid in Full 


“Enclosed you will find by United States 
Postal Money Order the amount of Four 
Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50) covering 
the following items: 

5 years subscription to Cotton $4.00 


Postage on six duns 18 
Stationary for six duns .24 

Interest on $4.00 for four 
months @ 6% per annum .08 
Total $4.50 


Let me thank you for an _ interesting 
series of duns. They form a_ welcome 
addition to my extensive collection.” 

M. L. PETERSON 
Lowell Textile Institute 
Lowell, Mass. 

a 

‘*I would like to get you to mail me 
three copies of the reprint on ‘Spinning 
Room Practice’. Please mail me a bill for 





Roberto Zander, 345 Juan Juarez, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, is letting no grass grow 
under his feet in preparing for adequate 
service to the rapidly expanding textile 
industry in his corner of the world. A 
handsome three-story building has just 
been finished to provide for his own 
selling organization and for adequate dis- 
play of machinery and equipment which 
he represents (when he can get some to 
display). Illustrated above is the party 
given on the ground floor of the new 


building to celebrate its completion. Bob 
is the gentleman in the white suit at the 
back of the table and we’ll bet that is 
champagne on the table. The special tap- 
estry in the rear illustrates the develop- 
ment of textiles from the spinning wheel 
stage. Bob has such American repre- 
sentations as Saco-Lowell Shops, Draper 
Corp., Universal Winding, Crompton & 
Knowles, Victor Ring Traveler, A. B. 
Carter, Veeder-Root, Chas. Johnson, 
American MonoRail, and Bahnson Co. 
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these books. Several years ago you printed 
a small booklet on ‘Yarn Calculations’, by 
Emory Nash and Horace Pratt. I would 
like to know if any of these booklets are 
now available and if so at what price.” 

J. H. CANADY 
Supt., Catherine & Central Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala, 


(“Spinning Room Practices” is sold in 
connection with subscriptions. ‘“‘Basic Yarn 
Formula” is being sold directly by Horace 
L. Pratt, Columbia Mills, Columbia, 8. C.) 

+ 


Straightening Needles 
For Full-Fashioned 


Believing the material especially timely 
right now, our Editorial Department re- 
vived a reprint of an article of several 
years ago on “Straightening Needles for 
Full-Fashioned Machines,” and sent it to 
some of our good friends in the hosiery 
trade. So many favorable comments and 
requests for reprints were received that it 
is now planned to bring this subject up-to- 
date with another article in an early issue. 


“We received with a great deal of 
pleasure your article on ‘Straightening 
Needles for Full-Fashioned Machines,’ and 
if it would be possible to obtain approx- 
imately thirty of this one copy for each 
knitter, we would be very much pleased 

Ww. A. JOHNSON 
Model Hosiery Mulls, Ltd. 
Hanover, Ont., Canada 


“| .This is very’ interesting, and 
would appreciate reprints of other articles 
in the future.” 

WILLIAM F. FAHRBACH 
Crewe Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Crewe, Va. 





“Please accept our thanks for the re- 
print of ‘Straightening Needles for Full- 


Fashioned Machines’. . .”’ 
oO. P. LARSON 


Pur. Agent, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Ince. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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“Well, that certainly looks like the answer 
to real production...” 


THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 


CAN HELP YOURS Ms men often find that calling in a Rohm and Haas representative 
—— an Bi is a good way to iron out operating difficulties. 
Our business has been built largely 


Take kier boiling, for example. Many mills have found in Triton 770 
Ip we have been ded by Rohm and H il ialis f 
on the practical help cere: vight - recommen y Oo an aas textile specialists — a means 0 
able te oie oe Pre adapting improving the efficiency of the process. 
in their ow 


Rohm & Haas products to their Triton 770 is more than an efficient surface active material. It 


prait 5% acne: suspends impurities in the caustic so they are not redeposited on 
ives are . 
Our representatives 


a cal the fabric...and, being very free rinsing, speeds up the draining 
= rac ° 
technical ag on i  aasstel of the kiers. 


f 
: in a member © 
Jhemicals. Call } 
an textile chemicals —. 
eal tance in c cf . . 
when you need assi® Let us know if you would like one of our men to call and tell you 
ing one jaa il more about how you can get 
tine Unen ; 


Shak better results from kier boil- 
Fine Quality Textiles ing by using... T R i TO N ] 70 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


experience } Effectiveness in low concentrations and in hard water are other 
characteristics of interest to mill men. 


Represented In Canada by Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., Terento: and in South America 
by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 


LOHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, P 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . Plastics . . Synthetic Insecticides . . 


. Fungicides Enzymes 
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We the People 


IF THERE was one thing that the framers of the 

United States Constitution feared more than 
another, it was the accumulation of too much power 
in one place. After long, and often bitter, arguments 
among the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, the original instrument was conceived, with its 
skillfully designed system of checks and balances 
which made it very nearly impossible for the United 
States government to disobey the considered will of 
the overwhelming majority of the people. 

Our Constitution makes the people sovereign, in 
distinction to the provisions of 
most other forms of government. 
The British Parliament, for ex- 
ample, is a sovereign body, and no 
higher authority can question its 
actions. So long as a majority of 
Parliament agrees on the propriety of an act, nothing 
can prevent the enforcement of the laws provided by 
that act. 

In distinction, the Congress of the United States is 
not a sovereign body. Its acts must be approved by the 
President, or re-passed over his disapproval by an 
overwhelming majority of both houses of Congress. 
Such laws are then subject to review by the Supreme 
Court, which must decide whether they violate the 
considered will of the people as expressed in their 
Constitution. 

Probably the greatest danger to any democratic- 
republican form of government is the power of a 
simple majority to pass ill-considered and unwise 
laws. Every democratic or republican form of gov- 
ernment of the ancient world foundered on this 
shoal. A majority of the people, or their governing 
body, under the influence of some passing excite- 
ment or enthusiasm, passed the laws that led to the 
destruction of the State. Such laws do not represent 
the considered will of the people. 

Only a written constitution which cannot be 
readily amended can protect the liberties of the peo- 
_ ple. Even so, relatively hasty and ill-considered legis- 
lation can be put into effect, as witness our own un- 
happy experience with prohibition. 

This matter of “the considered will” of the people, 
as compared to their apparent desires as expressed 
during the heat of some emergency, is a vastly im- 


existing today. 
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It is high time for those of us who 
believe in orderly government to 
get in behind the Congress to 
remedy the intolerable conditions 


portant thing in the conduct of government, We had 
an excellent object lesson in this in 1933, when a 
severe depression, brought on by the economic ex- 
cesses engendered by the inflation produced in the 
First World War had resulted in the election of a 
Congress which was little better than a collection of 
rubber stamps; if able and determined men had not 
staffed our Supreme Court, and if the people had not 
retained their respect for this court, our system of 
government could easily have been overthrown. 

The considered will of the people as expressed in 
the Constitution represents what 
the people want done after having 
plenty of time to think everything 
over and weigh the benefits and 
disadvantages of every provision 
in their basic laws. 

Beginning in this country just after the Civil 
War, a tremendous expansion in our industrial de- 
velopment led to the accumulation of vast powers by 
various corporate interests. The country was rapidly 
reaching a point where the excessive power feared by 
the drafters of our Constitution was threatening our 
form of government. A few enormously rich and pow- 
erful individuals and corporations were practically 
above the government and could dictate to it. 

For many years the dangerous power wielded by 
these industrial combines was not working to the in- 
jury of the people, but greatly to their advantage. 
Railroads were being built; factories were going up 
all over the country; wealth was being created at a 
fabulous rate, and the people, generally, were the 
principal beneficiaries of this wealth. The power, it- 
self, however, remained as a threat to our liberties. 

When any group of persons possesses sufficient 
power to over-awe a government, the liberties of the 
people are endangered, but if that group gains 
enough power to take over and operate the govern- 
ment, the liberties of the people are destroyed, be- 
cause henceforth they have only such liberties as the 
governing group permits them to have. 

It took about 40 or 50 years for the American peo- 
ple to establish as their considered will a set of laws 
and customs for the control and regulation of preda- 
tory economic and financial groups. 

We are now faced, and have been faced for some 
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be- 


years, with a still graver menace—graver, 
cause it involves more people, and more thoroughly 
irresponsible powers exercised by these people, than 
ever were exercised by industrialists. Our labor or- 
ganizations have accumulated powers with the con- 
sent of the government which now threaten the gov- 
ernment itself. These powers are exercised without 
responsibility or accountability. 

The labor union is a law unto itself, and is above 
the law. It can do practically anything that it pleases 
and no authority can hold it to accountability. Com- 
pared with the economic powers wielded by these 
labor unions, those of the financial buccaneers of 60 
years ago seem feeble indeed. 


There never was a combination of financial in- 
terests in this country that could shut down all of the 
railroads or all of the steel mills or all of the coal 
mines or all of the packing plants. Some of the great 
financial combinations could control some of these 
agencies of industry, but never all of them. Yet our 
labor organizations possess the unquestioned power 
to stop every industrial agency by simply refusing to 
operate certain key industries, and refusing to let 
anyone else operate them. 

At the present time, the only influence that re- 
strains the rapacity of these vari- 
ous rackets is doubt about how 
much they can get away with, and 
they do not have to doubt about 
how much the law will let them 
get away with, because there is no 
law to prevent their getting away 
with anything they want. The only 
restraint is imposed by the fear of 
popular opinion which may provide some laws for the 
regulation of these rackets. Apparently none exists 
now except the War Emergency Laws, which should 
normally have no effect in peacetime. 

The United States is wholly dependent on steel. 
Shut down our steel mills and the whole industrial 
fabric will collapse in a few months. Yet, a tiny frac- 
tion of the total American labor force possesses the 
arbitrary power of closing the steel mills when and 
as they please, and there is no effective recourse 
from such action and no punishment that can be 
meted out for such a flagrant conspiracy against the 
welfare of the American public. | 


are destroyed. 


Every strike is a conspiracy to cause damage. That 
is all that it is. It is in no sense the giving up of em- 
ployment by the strikers. If anyone believes that a 
striker is quitting his job, and tries to apply for it, he 
will find that some tough pickets will use force if 
necessary to prevent the idle job from being done. 


If any bankers or industrialists or merchants 
should engage in a similar conspiracy to prevent the 
operation of industry for the use of the public, they 
could be severely punished with heavy fines, and pos- 
sibly with imprisonment. Yet, this same privilege, 
completely denied to business, is conferred upon the 
employees of business with the blessings of the gov- 
ernment. 

A strike is nothing but a form of industrial war- 
fare—a conspiracy to cause damage so great that the 
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When any group of persons pos- 
sesses sufficient power to over- 
awe a government, the liberties of 
the people are endangered, but if 
that group gains enough power to 
teke over and overate the govern- 
ment, the liberties of the people 





persons against whom the strike is directed will 
choose acceding to the striker’s demands as the lesser 
of two evils. 

Under our present labor laws, the term “collective 
bargaining” is a ridiculous misnomer. ‘‘Collective ex- 
tortion” would describe the process much better. Bar- 
gaining implies freedom of refusal on both sides—not 
just one. Collective bargaining under our system is 
merely a device whereby a group of employees can 
force upon an employer agreement with its demands. 

The employer has no legal recourse whatever. He 
can seldom even depend upon the law to maintain 
order and prevent riots around his property, The em- 
ployer during a strike virtually is without legal 
rights. If the strikers choose to keep him out of his 
own property they usually do so without hindrance. 
If they wish to prevent his disposing of some of his 
property, they generally do so without interference. 
They invariably choose to make it impossible for 
him to employ other workers who may be willing and 
anxious to take good paying jobs. 

A strike is literally a condition of local anarchy in 
which the strikers suspend all of the ordinary rights 
and privileges of an employer and forcibly take over 
his property and do with it substantially as they 
please. If they choose to live in it 
they do so. If they choose to keep 
anybody else from going in it, they 
may do that. If they choose to keep 
the business shut down indefinite- 
ly and destroy it, there is no power 
to say that they can’t. The owner 
of the business has no rights which 
the union is bound to respect. 

Those of us who believe that the most precious 
thing this country has to offer its people is the en- 
joyment of their long established rights and liberties, 
subject only to the restraint of reasonable laws, and 
that freedom is, after all, the most important thing 
that government can provide for us, must somehow 
band together to work for the repeal or amendment 
of some of the laws which make these labor abuses 
possible, and the passage of other laws which force 
labor organizations to abide by the common law of 
the land rather than profiting by special dispensa- 
tions exempting labor organizations from the ordi- 
nary laws which govern the rest of us. 

To those of us who believe in government by fair 
and equitable laws, it is a monstrous thing when our 
Supreme Court rules that what it declares to be 
banditry under the common law can be practiced 
with impunity by the members of a labor organiza- 
tion—merely because it is a labor organization. 


The Supreme Court ruled that the Congress of the 
United States had authorized labor organizations to 
practice banditry and that it was the Congress alone 
which had the power to remedy this state of affairs. 
It is high time, and long past high time, for those of 
us who believe in orderly government, and who do 


not believe that arbitrary exercise of irresponsible 


powers should be permitted to any group, to get 
in behind the Congress to remedy the intolerable con- 
ditions existing today. 
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Preventive Maintenance Program 


at Dan River Mills 


By Frank L. Byrd 


Supt., Weaving Maintenance 


THIS is the first of a series of articles on the specialized 

maintenance system that is in force at Dan River Mills. 
The series will discuss maintenance methods for all depart- 
ments, taking up the specific jobs performed by the maintenance 
crews. This first article goes into the history and development 


i 


“ - . * —The Editors. 


Part 1 History & Development 


THE PREVENTIVE maintenance 
program on all of our ma- 
chinery in the two divisions of Dan 
River Mills is implied in its very 
name. Its primary function is to 
prevent a run-down condition of 
equipment — including productive 
machinery, electrical equipment, 
power plants, buildings, materials 
handling facilities, counting de- 
vices, toilets, etc—by means of 
applied preventive measures that 
will and do maintain the mechani- 
cal and physical condition to a 
prescribed operational standard. 
This story will be confined 
largely to productive machinery 
maintenance. 


An organization must assure at- 
tractive employee earnings, earn 
profits, and place itself in a rea- 
sonably sound position to compete 
with other mills in the industry; 
the management applied the pre- 
ventive maintenance system as one 
step in this direction. 


History of the Program 


The specialized maintenance 
system in industry is not a new 
thing, but it is new as applied to 
the textile industry in its fullest 
scope. The electrical and automo- 
bile manufacturing, steel, chemi- 
cal, and rubber industries have 
long used this system to full ad- 
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vantage, having realized through 
maintenance of machinery in- 
creased production, higher effi- 
ciency, steadily reduced produc- 
tion costs, well paid employees, 
easier training methods, better ac- 
cident records, and more as well as 
better products marketed. 

To apply the system in our mills, 
men of experience and vision were 
chosen to work toward the ulti- 
mate goal of eliminating the ever 
existent and sudden “breakdown” 
of equipment that would hamper 
or slow down the production at 
any of the points of processing, 
thereby enlarging any bottlenecks 
that might potentially exist. 

All phases of such a program 
or system were studied and an- 
alyzed; its meeds as regarding 
equipment and follow up, special- 
ization of men’s duties, training 
procedure, timing and scheduling, 
supervisory staffing, administra- 
tion, records, inspection, and di- 
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vision of duties and performances 
that would lend themselves fav- 
orably, were reviewed. 


It is axiomatic that the cost of 
maintaining machinery in good 
condition is less if it is consistent- 
ly done than if the machinery is 
allowed to deteriorate to a low 
standard and then rebuild or re- 
work it to make it perform satis- 
factorily. The employee is pro- 
tected under this system of pre- 
ventive maintenance by not hav- 
ing his standard of machine per- 
formance deteriorate. 


Purpose of System 


General purposes of the system 
or program are based on five maj- 
or factors that will be briefly out- 
lined: 

1. Wear. Prevention of undue 
wear to the parts, as well as un- 
necessary breakage on the equip- 
ment is afforded by systematic, 
scheduled lubrication, with care- 
fully selected lubricants for each 
purpose; there also is mechanical 
attention and adjustment, periodic 
rigid inspection, and then action to 
avert a run-down condition of the 
machinery. 


Such controls have not generally 
been applied in the textile indus- 
try. This fact is unmistakably 
proven by the overhauling that 
usually takes place, in most mills. 
of the machinery each four to six 
years. This is usually done when 
the condition “warrants” this work 
to be done, or when the equip- 
ment fails to produce quality and 
is inefficient. Production curves 
usually sag and then this general 


overhauling takes place. 

2. Waste. The prevention of 
waste, whether on machinery parts 
that are cast aside, or raw ma- 
terials—even the reworkable waste 
in production—is controlled, by a 
positive attack at the most pert- 
inent points and places. This in- 
cludes a rigid scrutiny of all parts 
that are removed in overhauling, 
maintenance servicing, style 
changes or alteration of equip- 
ment; those are salvaged that 
might have further use, either by 
welding, building up, change of 


design, or otherwise. Ordinarily 
they would find their way to the 
scrap heap. 


3. Efficiency of Equipment. 
This rigid maintenance system in 
our mills is set up to do, above all 
things, a precision job of upkeep- 
ing and maintaining an efficient 
operating condition of the equip- 
ment continuously. 

By precision schedule, which is 
so timed by experience to insure 
a well-kept condition, this efficient 
performance is maintained by this 
“in time and on time” schedule, 
which has gradually improved by 


- experience in applying the system. 


4. Weariness. Human perform- 
ance and efficiency is gauged, as 
well as controlled, by action and 
speed. In the first place, this ef- 
ficiency will be reduced by the fa- 
tigue element. We expect work 
based on normal operating effort. 
We attempt to alleviate continued 
worry caused by machinery. failing 
to perform properly and waiting 
for materials with which to work. 

This failure of machines to per- 
form satisfactorily by incessant 


Up-river view of Riverside Division 
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stoppages, such as end breaks on 
drawing frames, spinning or rov- 
ing, warp stops or broken picks on 
looms, in abnormal percentages is 
not experienced where a prevent- 
ive maintenance system is used. 


5. Standard Work Assignments. 
Inasmuch as standard conditions 
are a necessary adjunct to scien- 
tifically measured job assignments, 
we have learned that these cannot 
be fairly applied without first hav- 
ing an established control to main- 
tain these standard operating con- 
ditions. 

The mechanical condition of the 
machinery is among the first and 
foremost in importance of these. 
By this positive assurance of main- 
taining good working machinery 
for the operatives, we are able to 
help them perform at a standard 
pace and efficiency. This is the 
most effective aid in maintaining 
their earnings, and is afforded by 
the maintained standard and fair 
piece rates. 


In this connection, which will be 
further emphasized on through 
this story, we have become aware 
of the initial costs that are in- 
volved in the purchase of equip- 
ment. This can be compared to 
the personally owned automobile, 
kept in the best condition possible 
so that the owner can step on the 
starter and be gone in the time it 
would take to wink an eye. Ulti- 
mately, by this same measure, we 
are endeavoring to have our ma- 
chinery in the same ship-shape at 
Dan River Mills, and are using 
every opportunity that arises—and 
developing other improvements 
and opportunities to improve these 
running conditions. By this means 
we have been able to build up to 
the point where our machinery is 
able to perform as demands are 
made upon it. 


Study of Jobs Made 


The added responsibility of get- 
ting out quality and quantity pro- 
duction, watching performance, 
avoiding accidents, keeping a clean 
and orderly room, the training of 
new employees, and being keenly 
observant for key men material 
has the present day overseer laden 
to the extent that these things will 
keep him well occupied. 

With the aid the second hands 
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afforded the overseer, the main- 
tenance responsibility heretofore 
has been accepted as being prop- 
erly handled by the departmental 
supervision. This included the fix- 
ing, oiling and overhauling. Being 
set up in such a manner, the main- 
tenance of equipment became, in 
most instances, a secondary matter 
of importance, and naturally was 
neglected. 


This general acceptance that cer- 
tain things were being neglected 
gave place to investigation, and it 
was found that the oiler was 
working for any and everybody, 
doing errands, stacking roving, 
serving as supply boy, emptying 
boxes and trucks, washing win- 
dows, trucking cotton, gathering 
and sorting waste, doing clerical 
work, overhead cleaning, and a 


score of other unrelated duties so 


assigned to him that the actual oil- 
ing was a very minute part of his 
many and various duties. 

This resulted in the oilers and 
fixers becoming a part of the 
maintenance department. This au- 
tomatically removed the responsi- 
bility of machinery maintenance 
from the production supervision in 
all departments. 


By the removal of such service 
men from productive supervision, 
the skill of these men is properly 
used, and in short, they do better 
and more work with no more ef- 
fort than on the multiple-duty jobs 
to which they were previously as- 
signed. 


A specialist is of more value in an 


ae” 


overall means, and when doing one 
job in a precision manner he be- 
comes more adept, and then can be 
used to better advantage on that 
special job or can acquire a still 
broader scope of skill in more than 
one specialized job, whether he be 
retained in the one department or 
be in several mills or departments. 

The establishment of a mainte- 
nance department has also brought 
about other items for coverage, 
which, of course, has required the 
services of men to head up and 
plan the operating system. These 
superintendents are in_ direct 
charge of the maintenance of the 
machinery in their respective de- 
partments, and auxiliary functions 
that are incident to their operation. 


Chart indicates duties of overseer and maintenance department 
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Bottle oiler on card doffer comb 


There are occasional calls for 
certain special work to be done as 
requested by the production over- 
seers; this is handled by the over- 
seers of maintenance in the depart- 
ments to which they are assigned. 
These requests are not frequent. 
After the machinery is once put 
into condition and the periodic 
maintenance schedule is followed, 
breakdowns are scarce because the 
maintenance program has become 
preventive. 

The work of the crews that 
make up the actual maintenance 
staff is scheduled by machine 
numbers, and by dates, which give 
complete coverage of all the equip- 
ment in the many rooms and de- 
partments. The schedule is seldom 
changed. There are occasional 
items such as fires, broken water 
pipes, etc., that require special at- 
tention, but these are usually 
cared for by a “floating crew,” 
used to great advantage and flex- 
ible enough for such needs. 


Lubrication is Stressed 


The successful functioning of 
any machinery maintenance sys- 
tem, wherever it may be applied, 
depends on the job of lubrication 
that is done. Even though many 
consider oiling and greasing a sim- 
ple task, yet facts prove that ef- 
fects are major. 

Analyzing the lubricant needs of 
the many types of machinery in 
our mills, as regarding loads, heat 
and atmospheric conditions, was a 






































Arrows show boitle oilers on loom cam and crankshaft bearings 


necessary part of the established 
maintenance system. This has in- 
cluded all equipment in the power 
plants, preparatory, weaving, dye 
houses, the finishing departments, 
testing instruments, and other 
equipment. 

Our acceptance of products, as 
offered on the market and recom- 
mended to “do the job” of lubrica- 
tion on our machinery, has been 
through rigid performance tests. 
Requirements of lubricants have 
been established; lubricants are 
purchased to meet requirements, 
and not by the “well known 
brand” manner as is customarily 
done. | 


Analyzing Lubricants 


The analyses of lubricants, in- 
cluding oils and greases, have been 
made without any precedent. The 
tests were made on a performance 
basis. The results obtained deter- 
mined whether or not such prod- 
ucts were satisfactory without any 
special doctoring or handling to 
perform according to the manufac- 
turer’s recommendation. 

Such tests on oils have been on 
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straight red oils, pale oils, naph- 
thenic oils, paraffinic oils; oils 
compounded with paratac, oleates, 
latex, aluminum stearate, zinc ox- 
ide, lard and neatsfoot oil addi- 
tives, soap laden oils; oils to which 
have been added rust and oxida- 
tion inhibitors, and detergents, as 
well as film strength additives. 

We have tested oils that are acid 
and solvent refined, oils refined 
by the aluminum chloride process, 
vacuum processed, and about any 
other suggested method of making 
a good lubricant that will offer 
a product to the textile industry 
for its best use and adaptation. 

In greases, tests have been made 
that include those with calcium or 
lime, sodium, aluminum stearate, 
lithium and lead soap bases; as 
well as those with zinc oxide and 
extreme pressure compounds, so 
that the general ranges have been 
to include about everything that 
would fit into the job that is nec- 
essary to be done. 

By such extensive tests our lu- 
bricant costs have been reduced 
materially by using the best prod- 
uct for the specific job, and still 


we do not have a complicated sys- 
tem of lubrication. 

Lubricating devices that save la- 
bor, materials, and speed up the 
job of oiling have been and are 
used. Some of these are measured 
control oil cans, grease fittings in 
gear guards, bottle oilers on thou- 
sands of sleeve “all loss” bearings, 
wick and sight feed oilers where 
they can be applied. The latter 
can be applied to advantage in 
many places, reducing oil spotting, 
and putting the right amount of oil 
in the right place at the right time. 
Some of these pay for themselves 
in the oil alone that is saved in a 
period of one year, in addition to 
keeping excessive oil off the ma- 
chinery and floor. 

Emphasis on systemized lubrica- 
tion that is done properly is a boon 
to any maintenance program, and 
serves as a barometer to the con- 
dition of the equipment. Where a 
good job of lubrication is in evi- 
dence, then there will generally be 
a healthy condition of the machin- 
ery. 

—— So 
Patent System Surveyed 

As a result of widespread criti- 
cism of the American patent sys- 
tem, which has been termed out- 
moded, a patent survey committee 
has been appointed at the direc- 
tion of President Truman to make 
a study of the system, and to make 
recommendations for altering it to 
meet present-day conditions. 

One of the principal changes in 
conditions, as pointed out by crit- 
ics of the system, is the gradual 
disappearance of the independent 
inventor, who is being replaced to 
a large extent by trained workers 
in organized research laboratories. 
Patents resulting from the work of 
such specialists are for the most 
part owned by the corporations for 
which they work, according to W. 
H. Kenyon, Jr., counsel for the 
survey committee. 

In making its report and recom- 
mendations, the committee will 
take into consideration this, and 
other changes which have taken 
place with respect to invention, 
and will seek to suggest altera- 
tions in the patent system which 
will meet the demands of its 
critics. 

Changes in the system must be 
made by legislation, 
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Among the several places on 

a slasher where stretch may 

be controlled are: (1) at the 

creel, (2) at the size box, and 
(3) at the delivery roll. 
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Problems in Warp Sizing-- 
Controlling Streteh at the Slasher 


By Little Berry Hudson 


THIS is the second article by Mr. Hudson, the first appearing 
in the March issue, and entitled “Applying Common Sense 
to Warp Sizing Problems.” The problem under discussion in the 


first article was variation in added weight of size. 


This one 


covers elongation and elasticity, and gives suggestions for con- 


trolling stretch. 


ANY PRACTICAL weaver knows 

that there are several 
strains and stresses that a warp 
undergoes during the weaving op- 
eration. One of the most important 
of these is the yarn stretching and 
returning to its original length. 
This is designated as elongation 
or elasticity. 

The fine difference between 
these two terms is that elongation 
is measured by the amount the 
yarn will stretch before breaking, 
and elasticity is measured by the 
amount the yarn will stretch and 
then go back to its original length. 
It is this elasticity that must be in 
the warp to make it weave well. 


Whenever the reed beats the 
pick into the fell of the cloth, the 
warp stretches on the same prin- 
ciple as a rubber band does and 
then goes back to its original 


—The Editors. 


length when the pressure is taken 
off by the reverse motion of the 
reed. If there were no elasticity 
to the warp—either the loom 
would slam-off or the ends would 
break. Whenever yarn is stretched, 
particularly when wet and then 
dried under tension, a permanent 
regain in length results and such 
yarn suffers in elongation and 
elasticity. 
Testing Stretch on Slasner 


Therefore, it is highly important 
to see that the permanent stretch 
in the yarn from the creel to the 
loom beam as it passes through 
the slasher is at a minimum. The 
first step to be taken in solving 
this problem is to measure the 
stretch that you are getting. Two 
yardage counters are necessary for 
this test, which is carried on as 
follows: 
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Set both instruments at zero, 
stop the slasher, have one attend- 
ant hold one instrument on the 
loom beam or on the steel roll just 
above the delivery roll, and have 
another attendant hold the second 
instrument on the wooden roll just 
before the yarn enters the size box. 
Start the slasher and allow it to 
run until the yardage counter on 
the wooden roll registers about 96 
or 97 yards. Then put the slasher 
on slow speed until the counter 
registers exactly 100 yards at 
which time stop the slasher. 

The reading on the counter at 
the loom beam will show the num- 
ber of yards gained which, of 
course, is the percentage of in- 
crease since there were 100 yards 
run. In most cases this should be 
below 2 per cent. 


Reducing Stretch 


If it is much higher than that, 
some cloth should be taken off the 
delivery roll, making its diamete! 
smaller so that it pulls the yarn 
through the slasher at a slower 
speed. - This should be done by 
taking one turn of cloth off at a 
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time until a point is reached when 
the yarn begins to slip on the cyl- 
inder when the slasher is put on 
slow speed. Add one round of 
cloth and repeat the test. 

If the stretch is still above 2 
per cent, it indicates that the cyl- 
inder is not turning freely. This 
could be caused by a bent shaft or 
a defective bearing. This can be 
tested by taking the yarn off the 
cylinder and hanging a weight of a 
few pounds at the outer edge of the 
cylinder, The weight should cause 
the cylinder to turn. The test 
should be repeated every few de- 
grees until the cylinder has re- 
volved through 360 degrees or 
back to its starting point. If the 
cylinder does not turn freely, un- 
doubtedly the bearings need atten- 
tion, the shaft needs truing, or the 
slasher should be aligned and lev- 
eled. 

After these things have been 
done and the cylinder turns free- 
ly, make another test. If the 
stretch is still above 2 per cent, 
the trouble may be between the 
copper rolls. These should be ex- 
amined and calibrated accurately. 

For fine yarn and light sets, it is 
sometimes desirable to have the 
copper roll nearest the cylinder 
turned down around 1/32 of an 
inch smaller than the other. In 
this way the strain is taken off 
the yarn between the two copper 
rolls at a time when it is wet and 
easily stretched. 

Also the heads of the copper 
rolls should not be higher than 
the surface of the copper; for if 
they are, the weight of the squeeze 
roll is taken by the heads instead 
of by the yarn, and the squeezing 
action between the squeeze roll 
and the copper roll is not suffi- 
cient to give a good dressing to the 
yarn. 

I am sure if all of these sugges- 
tions are complied with and the 
slasher is in alignment, a minimum 
of stretch below 2 per cent can be 
obtained. 

If the stretch is still too high, 
check the gears to make sure they 
have the proper number of teeth 
in them. 

Still another place where stretch 
can be taken out of the yarn is be- 
tween the section beams and the 
size box. However, this stretch oc- 
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will be displayed 
throughout the cotton growing, 
textile centers, and other points 
during Cotton Week, May 20-25. 
Many communities have planned 
carnivals and other suitable pro- 
grams. 


This poster 





curs while the yarn is dry and 
unless there is tremendous fric- 
tion put on the section beams, it is 
not too harmful. However, it is 
important that the creels be well 
lined up and that the journals in 
them do not bind. 

There is an easy way of detect- 
ing whether or not the journal is 
tightened up to the point of bind- 
ing. Simply insert a large steel 
washer between the beamhead and 
the end of the journal. If the jour- 
nal is too tight, the washer will 
not turn with the beam; but if the 
journal is loose enough, the wash- 
er will turn with the beam. Of 
course it is preferable to have the 
creel equipped with ballbearings 
to reduce friction. 

On the section beams, use only 
enough friction to keep them from 
continuing to turn when the slash- 
er is stopped. A rope friction 
around the beam head—with one 
end fastened to the floor and a 
weight tied to the other end, is 
very satisfactory. However, it 
should be so placed on the beam 
head that the beam tends to lift 
the weight rather than put tension 
on the end that is fastened to the 
floor. This is obvious because the 
weight determines the amount of 
friction that is put on the rope. 

If the friction becomes greater 
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than the weight, the weight is 
simply lifted. However, if the 
rope were placed in the reverse 
manner, the friction could build 
up and since the fastening to the 
floor would not give, there would 
be no way of knowing how much 
friction was being applied. 

All of these suggestions, as you 
will see, are simply applications of 
good common sense to a problem 
to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 


a ee 
January Activity in the 
Cotton Spinning 
Industry 


The Bureau of the Census has 
announced that, according to pre- 
liminary figures, 23,800,176 cot- 
ton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on Jan- 
uary 31, 1946, of which 21,629,882 
were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 21,551,- 
960 in December, 21,605,060 in No- 
vember, 21,721,792 in October, 21,- 
911,746 in September, 22,170,180 
in August, and 22,260,842 in Jan- 
uary 1945. | 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 9,488,990,173, an av- 
erage of 399 per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,732,919,207, an 
average of 325 per spindle in place, 


for December and 9,955,968,062 an 


average of 431 per spindle in place, 
for January 1945. Based on an 
activity of 80 hours per week, cot- 
ton spindles in the United States 
were operated during January 
1946 at 110.7 per cent capacity. 


——_@——_- 
Jeff Depot Has New 
Procurement Director 


Appointment of Maj. Raymond 
L. Springer, former executive of- 
ficer of the procurement division, 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster De- 
pot, as the Depot’s director of pro- 
curement, has been announced by 
Colonel I. S. Dierking, acting com- 
manding officer of the installation. 
Major Springer succeeds Colonel 
Frank F. Taylor Jr., recently trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot. 

In his present assignment, Major 
Springer is in charge of the ter- 
mination of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in contracts placed dur- 
ing the war. 
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Aetivity Recording Instruments 





By C. 8. Parsons* 


Hathaway Manufacturing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ACTIVITY recording instruments make records of machinery 

operations that will assist in reducing production costs. 
Data obtained from these instruments may be used as basis for 
determining certain qualifications, such as skill, effort, etc.., 
and may be helpful in making work assignments.—The Editors. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTY in gen- 

eral has not recognized the 
advantages of graphically obtain- 
ing data regarding machinery op- 
erations by use of machinery ac- 
tivity recorders. There are four 
explanations for this: 

1. Low costs of labor and ma- 
chinery compared with other in- 
dustries. 

2. In general, many productive 
units per machine operator. 

3. Much engineering has been 
done by consultants and the in- 
stallation of this equipment for 
limited observations is expensive. 

4. Nature of the machine does 
not readily lend itself to adapting 
the instruments. 

With increased manufacturing 
costs, the use of machine activity 
recorders becomes of much greater 
importance than formerly. 

Wages have risen to new peaks 
and reduced costs must be realized 
through the more efficient use of 
manpower. Prices for machinery 
are also higher today, not only due 
to the increased cost of building 
the equipment but also due to the 
higher speeds resulting in the 
necessity for better machining 
and closer tolerances. 

The following description will 
show methods for analysis of ma- 
chinery operations that will assist 
in reducing production costs. 





*Address given before the annual meet- 
ing of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, Nov. 29, 1945. 


Examples of Application 


The use of recorders in study- 
ing weaving will serve as an il- 
lustration for this discussion. How- 
ever, for mills that are not pri- 
marily interested in weaving, 
three of many other possible ap- 
plications will be mentioned: 

1. For cloth finishing process- 
es, the analysis of operation time 
will serve as a record of ma- 
chinery utilization, as well as uni- 
formity of cycle times for control 
of quality. 

2. Another example of an in- 





Courtesy, Brown Instrument Cos. 


One type of instrument, primarily 

for recording and control of mois- 

ture content on slashers. It also 
indicates machine stoppage. 
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Applied to Textile Machinery 


direct installation is of the stand- 
ard makes of regain. controls 
which record the moisture remain- 
ing in the yarn after drying. When 
the sizing machine is stopped the 
instrument registers zero. As a 
result, data are available for the 
frequency of machine stops, time 
lost by the machine at the begin- 
ning of the work day, cleaning, or 
other reasons. In this operation 
the machine investment and wages 
for labor are comparatively high 
and the machinery efficiency is 
low due to fixed set up times. 

3. Roving frames serve as an 
interesting example since many 
mills are installing new long draft 
machinery to reduce the number 
of operations. The greatest causes 
of lost efficiency are: end break- 
age, doffing, and creeling. In con- 
junction with conventional time 
studies, graphic recorders assist in 
the analysis of roving frame op- 
erations for frequency of occur- 
rence and time spent by the op- 
erator on the machine, as well as 
the time that the frame is not re- 
ceiving the attention of the op- 
erator. This last down time in- 
cludes the time when more than 
one of the tender’s frames are 
stopped simultaneously. 

Recording wattmeters may be 
used for obtaining data on one or 
more machines according to the 
electrical drive. However, their 
use is somewhat limited due to 
variable conditions in a group of 
machines and interpretation of av- 
erage data. 

Before considering the advan- 
tages of the use of instruments for 
loom studies, a brief description 
will be given of the design of re- 
corders that are intended for ma- 
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chine activity only at this time. 

There are two common types of 
recorders, and their selection will 
depend on the following factors: 

(a) Permanency of the installa- 
tion of the machine or instrument. 

(b) Flexibility for use on other 
machines. 

(c) Accuracy with which charts 
can be read. 

(d) Ease in comparison of rec- 
ords from various machines to be 
studied. 


(e) Availability of charts during 
study. 

(f) Original cost of recorders per 
machine to be studied. 

(g) Installation cost of instru- 
ments. 

(h) Maintenance costs of charts. 

For simplicity, the two types of 
recorders for looms will be iden- 
tified as mechanical and electrical. 

The mechanical type is clamped 
or bolted to the loom, and any me- 
chanical motion that will move or 


20-PEN MACHINE ACTIVITY RECORDER 


MACHINE NUMBER 
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Fig. 1. 20-Pen Machine Activity Recorder. Tracing 
of a chart showing one-hour operation on 20 looms. 
Each loom is represented by a vertical line and 
each horizontal line of the chart is one minute. All 
looms operating on the same cloth construction. 

Explanation of Chart. One of the first impressions 
obtained in observing a chart, such as this, is the 
great variation from loom to loom even on the same 
This is readily apparent to 
those who are not acquainted with time study 
The activity of the looms is more ef- 
fectively shown by graphs than by figures, as is 
true of graphic presentation of such data. 

Some engineers record operations in the sequence 
of their occurrence, which requires considerable 
clerical work in the summation of the data to fol- 
low the activity of any one particular machine. In 
contrast, some time study observers record their 
findings directly according to the machine, irre- 
As a result, in a four- 
hour study considerable trouble may occur in a 


cloth construction. 


analysis. 


spective of actual sequence. 
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of graphic recorders. 


the page. 
this chart. 


stopped. 


swing the pendulum located with- 
in the device will also move the 
stylus and make a record on the 
chart. In use, the recorder case 
is closed so that the stylus marks 
the chart only during the time 
when the pendulum is put in mo- 
tion by the working activity of 
the machinery to which the re- 
corder has been attached. The cir- 
cular charts used on this device 
are four inches or six inches in 
diameter and are designed for one, 
three, or seven days’ operation. 


Electrical Recorder 


The electrical type is manufac- 
tured by at least two different 
companies. It is beyond the pres- 
ent purposes to make comparisons 
of the differences in design. The 
following description will be lim- 
ited, therefore, to one maker’s de- 
sign. This particular instrument 
is built for blocks of twenty ma- 
chines and records their produc- 
tion on a continuous running chart 
with the records of each machine 
spaced about one-fourth of an inch 
apart. , 

The electrical type may have a 
mechanical clock mechanism, but 
the operation of the machine is 
transmitted to the recorder by 
means of an electrical switch con- 
nected to the shipper mechanism 
or photronic equipment. 

When the productive machine is 
in operation, an _ electromagnet 
raises the pen about one-tenth of 
an inch above the base line. 

When the machine is stopped, 
the electric current stops and the 
pen returns to its normal position. 
The chart is fed through the ma- 
chine so that previously printed 


brief period, for example, in one-half hour, and 
for the remaining seven-eighths of three and one- 
half hours of the test the performance might be 
normal. Such instances are clearly seen by the use 


Further examination of this figure shows that the 
machine numbers are across the line on the top of 
One hour has been taken to illustrate 

There are sixty horizontal lines with 
twelve heavy lines representing five-minute inter- 
vals as shown on the extreme left-hand margin. It 
will be seen that loom No. 3 was stopped for four 
minutes from 7:33 to 7:37. 

Beneath the chart are the total stops for each 
loom for the hour and the total number of minutes 


The efficiency of each loom can be readily cal- 
culated from the minutes of lost production. 

By adding across each minute line as shown on 
the right-hand column, data may be obtained on 
the number of looms stopped during each minute. 
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Fig. 2. Weekly Variations per Ma- 
chine. In order to determine the op- 
eration of one style, a chart has been 
made from data obtained with the 
electrical recorder. This is the anal- 
ysis of the stops per loom hour from 
ten looms operating eighty-one hours 
in one week. Loom No. 11 had an 
average of 3.04 stops per loom per 
hour and an efficiency of 77.1 per 
cent. Loom No. 17 showed much less 
stoppage and operated at 90 per cent 
efficiency. 

The test was operated for only five 
hours on the first shift Monday, eight 
hours on the second shift that day. 
On Tuesday the results of seven- and 
eight-hour shifts are shown. It is in- 
teresting to observe that loom No. 12 
operated nearer normal, and although 
it ran poorly Thursday morning, it 
ran well the last of the week. 


horizontal lines spaced one-tenth 
of an inch apart normally desig- 
nate one or two minutes accord- 
ing to the type selected. 


Application to a Loom 


On a loom with an electrical 
stop motion, the current is shut 
off when the loom stops. This 
switch is then used for operating 
the pen of the recorder for indi- 
cating the stoppage for all causes. 
However, it is possible to cut into 
the wiring of the electrical stop 
motion and indicate on another 
pen the warp stoppage. 

A device could be arranged so 
that the filling detector mechan- 
ism would actuate a third pen. 
Thus, on one-third the number of 
looms as might be otherwise stud- 
ied, an analysis could be made of 
total stoppage, filling and warp 
stoppage, and by deduction, all 
other causes. The records would 
then conform with current prac- 
tice of observing three major clas- 
sifications of loom stoppage. 


Records of Production 


The twenty-pen machine activi- 
ty recorder, the chart for which 
is shown in Fig. 1, makes graphic 
records of the production of twen- 
ty machines at one time. By suit- 
able electrical connections to the 
starting or knock-off mechanism of 
the machine, it is possible to deter- 
mine the following: 

1. Number of stops. 

2. Duration of stops. 
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3. Frequency of stops for any 
period. 

4. The number of machines 
stopped at any given period. 

5. The amount of down time 
for that period. 

This machine will give a graphi- 
cal record of the quantitative an- 
alysis of the production, and, if 
customary time studies are made 
in conjunction with it, there should 
be an accurate analysis which 
could not be obtained by other 
means. 

It is recognized that a complete 
analysis of any problem should 
contain quantitative and qualita- 
tive studies. For the work in tex- 
tile mills the cause of machine 
stoppage is of secondary impor- 
tance if the frequency can be ac- 
curately obtained, since, if there 
is not a large amount of machine 
stoppage, the causes are not of 
great importance. 


Frequently, it may be necessary 
to make a special analysis of the 
production of the machinery in or- 
der to determine the cause of ma- 
chinery being stopped. This device 
will not give an accurate unit time 
that the operator spends in start- 
ing the machine in all cases, inas- 
much as the machine will be 
stopped automatically in most 
cases, and as a result the down 
time of the machine will include: 

A. Time spent by the operator 
arriving at the machine. 

B. Time spent by the operator 
to get the machine in operation. 
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C. Actually starting the ma- 
chine. 

In most cases, such as weaving, 
the last two factors are very close- 
ly related and for most practical 
purposes can be combined. 

Fig. 2 shows how weekly varia- 
tions per machine may be recorded 
from data obtained with the elec- 
trical recorder . 

Fig. 3 shows a probability curve 
of the variation in stops per hour. 

Fig. 4 indicates the relationship 
between stops per loom hour and 
weaving efficiency. 

Fig. 5 gives the analysis of stops 
per weaver and production effi- 
ciency. 


Machine Interference 


Published material on _ time 
studies contains very little regard- 
ing the problems resulting from 
multiple machine jobs. As was pre- 
viously mentioned, the number of 
looms stopped at one time is a lim- 
iting factor of machine efficiency. 
An automatic loom has stop mo- 
tions which operate when a yarn 
breaks or certain mechanical parts 
are not in correct adjustment. 
When all looms are in operation, 
the weavers’ duties are limited to 
inspection and a few minor tasks. 
Therefore, the measurement of the 
amount of time when a varying 
number of looms are stopped is of 
great importance. To obtain this 
data by personal observation is 
difficult when a large number of 
looms are tended by one weaver. 
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Fig. 4. Stops per Hour vs. Unit Times: This shows 
the relationship between stops per loom hour and 
weaving efficiency from a fifty-hour study of twen- 
ty looms. Unfortunately this relationship is not 
always recognized and the values do not closely 
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correspond since, first, the elemental time values 
will vary according to the nature of the stop; and, 
secondly, the weaver is not always immediately 
available to start the loom. 
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Fig. 3. Variations per Machine. This shows a prob- 
ability curve of the variation in stops per hour. 
From this graph it is apparent that twenty-one per 
cent of the stops per loom per hour will be the 
average for the total test. Likewise, seven and one- 
half per cent will vary approximately thirty per 
cent below or above the average and ten per cent 
of the stoppage will be approximately twenty-five 
per cent higher or lower than average. 

Similar data were obtained and analyzed for an 
entirely different cloth construction. In this case 
thirty-two per cent of the stoppages were average 
instead of twenty-one per cent. Approximately 
eight per cent of the recorded stoppages varied 








thirty per cent above or below the mean. 
These data are of interest in selecting a repre- 
sentative test when conventional time studies are 3 


made. 


However, the electrical recorder 
makes an ideal record which not 
only makes the data easily obtain- 
able but also shows graphically 
when abnormally poor conditions 
occur, 


Interference Time 


Interference time, as previously 
mentioned, occurs when more than 
one machine is stopped and the 
operator is only able to work on 
one machine at atime. For exam- 
ple, assume an operator is assigned 
four machines; at certain periods 
all machines may be running, then 
one stops and he works on that 
machine. Then a second machine 
may stop before the other ma- 
chine has been put back in opera- 
tion and interference time occurs. 
The amount of lost time for this 
reason will depend on: 

1. The machine set up time. 

2. Number of machines per op- 
erator. 

3. Average time to start one 
machine. 
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4. Frequency with which the 
machine stops. 

5. The number of other em- 
ployees that may assist in the op- 
eration of the same machines and 
the amount of their time. 

In order to measure interference 
time, formulae have been set up 
by several engineers, but, as yet, 
there are none that have been 
generally accepted. This is un- 
questionably due to the difficulty 
in obtaining the data for proving 
the formulae. 

The present purpose is to show 
that with the use of activity re- 
corders the desired information can 
be readily obtained, and that un- 
less sufficient data are accumulat- 
ed, erroneous deductions may re- 
sult. In order to appreciate the 
importance of interference time, it 
should be mentioned that in a re- 
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cent weaver’s arbitration an al- 
lowance in earnings of seven and 
one-half per cent was claimed. 


Example of Interference 


An actual example of loom 
stoppage tests to illustrate the im- 
portance of the problem is given 
in Fig. 6. 

Summary of Test 


The summary of these tests is 
shown in Fig. 7. These illustrate 
that when Weaver A ran the looms 
for 26.5 per cent of the 480 obser- 
vations, no looms were stopped 
and 28.3 per cent of this time one 
loom was stopped. In contrast, 
Weaver B, with the higher effi- 
ciency, had all looms in operation 
48.1 per cent of the time and only 
one loom stopped forty per cent of 
the time. 
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Fig. 5. Stops per Weaver and Produc- 
tion Efficiency: If the recording in- 
struments are to be used for weavers’ 
work assignment, it will be interest- 
ing to examine this chart for an 
analysis of stops per weaver per hour. 
In the upper half of this chart is the 
hourly fluctuation in weaving effi- 
ciency of twenty looms for two shifts 
operating one week. 

In the lower half of this figure is 
the variation in stops per loom hour. 
The best shift performance was on 
the first shift Friday. No third shift 
was in operation, and yet, the looms 
ran well the first hour in spite of 
their being stopped. It is apparent 
that a test for only a few hours on 
one day probably would not give 
representative data. 


It is believed that these data can 
be used as a basis for determining 
certain qualifications of the weav- 
er, such as skill, effort, etc. 

It should be emphasized that the 
number of looms stopped at one 
time does not necessarily indicate 
the running qualities of the job, 
but how the job was operated. The 
data below Fig. 7 are significant, 
namely, seven per cent less pro- 
duction, forty per cent greater unit 
time, resulting in much greater 
time lost and the looms not in op- 
eration. The interference time in 
the first case is 5.2 per cent and 
1.2 per cent as shown for Weaver 
B. 


Work Assignment 


The number of looms that should 
be assigned to a weaver is gov- 
erned by the frequency of loom 
stoppage and time spent working 
on such duties. In addition, there 
must be adequate allowances for 
patrolling the job, miscellaneous 
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tasks, and personal time. The pa- 
trol and inspection time frequently 
established is twenty per cent of 
the total weaver’s time. Modern 
quality control methods establish 
statistical procedures for analyz- 
ing the frequency of inspection. 
Today less inspection is required 
in many instances than was for- 
merly practiced. It therefore be- 
comes of greater importance to 
demonstrate that other work is not 
required of the weaver. The meth- 
ods just described will prove that 
there is not an excessive number of 





Fig. 6. Conventional time studies were made 
simultaneously with the activity recorder during 
four hour periods. Two of these tests were chosen 
showing the effect of the weaver on the production. 
In the case of Weaver A, eighty-eight per cent 
efficiency was obtained, and Weaver B, working on 
the same job on the second shift, obtained ninety- 
five per cent efficiency. Each of the first four 
curves represent one hour’s work of Weaver A. 
These graphical records analyze the number of 
looms stopped at one-half minute intervals. 
top curve, for instance, it is seen that at the start 
of the test all looms were running, one-half minute 
later one was stopped, and at the end of one 
minute three were stopped. 
stopped in the first minute and a half of the test. 
At the end of five minutes all looms were again in 
operation. After thirty-five minutes all looms were 
running for approximately five minutes. 

It is apparent that the four lower curves repre- 
senting Weaver B show much better weaving effi- 
ciency, since there is less area enclosed by the 
curves above the base line. 
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looms stopped requiring work by 
the weaver. 


Use of Time Studies 


Conventional time studies show 
the amount of time the operator 
is not occupied performing his 
regular weaving duties to keep his 
machines in operation. When it 
is found that additional work can 
be performed, the total available 
time may be divided by the num- 
ber of such time study readings to 
obtain an average unit time avail- 
able for other work. This elemen- 
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Fig. 7. Showing a sum- 
mary of the tests. Weav- 
er ‘‘A’’ ran the looms 
for 26.5% of the 480 
observations with no 
looms stopped; 28.3% of 
this time one loom was 
stopped. Weaver ‘‘B’’ 
had all looms in opera- 
tion 48.1% of the time 
and only one loom 
stopped 40% of the time 











Weaving Efficiency 

Stops per Producing Loom Hour 

Average Time per a in Minutes 

Per Cent of 4 Hours Weaver Spent on Stops 
Interference Time (Waiting for Weaver) 


Average Number of Looms Stopped When 


Weaver was Available 


tal time used in conjunction with 
data regarding the average num- 
ber of machines stopped at one 
time may be of assistance in estab- 
lishing the correct work assign- 
ment. 


Statistical Methods Helpful 


The data obtained from this re- 
cording device accumulate so 
quickly that the need for modern 
statistical analysis of test data soon 
becomes apparent. By means of 
such analysis standard deviation 
of data can be obtained. In addi- 
tion the adequacy of test observa- 
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tions can be calculated. This will 
unquestionably result in establish- 
ing new standards for the length 
of time that observations are neces- 
sary. 

Frequently, substantial savings 
in the cost of time study observa- 
tions will result. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent that the following 
information is readily available 
from the charts: 

1. Frequency of stoppage per 
hour or any other desired period. 
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2. Duration of time for each 
stoppage. 

3. Machine efficiency of any 
recorded unit or machines for any 
time period of the test. 

4. Comparison of performance 
of similar machines. 

5. Comparison of the perform- 
ance with similar products. 

6. A number of machines in one 
operator’s job can be recorded at 
one time on one sheet. 

7. Variation in operations: (a) 
per shift; (b) comparison of shifts; 
(c) comparison of performance on 
different days or even greater pe- 
riods. 

8. Starting and stopping time 
of shift. 

9. Instantaneous records 
immediate investigation. 

10. After installation, continu- 
ous records at minimum expense. 


for 


Workload Assignments 
from Data 


Other data were accumulated for 
further analysis which frequently 
are not easily obtainable, such as: 

1. Weekly variations per ma- 
chine. : 

2. Variations for similar ma- 
chines. 

3. Stops per operator and pro- 
duction efficiency. 

4. Machine interference. 

Adoption of activity recorders in 
the analysis of production machin- 
ery operations will result in im- 
proved performance, which will 
automatically reduce cost. The 
data obtained from these instru- 
ments will serve for workload as- 
signments based on adequate evi- 
dence of frequencies of occurrence. 





Southern Conference on 
Human Relations Set 


Plans are being made for the 
27th annual session of the South- 
ern Conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Industry, to be held July 
18-20, at Blue Ridge, N. C. 

The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements points to the need for 
a general forum on industrial re- 
lations as being greater at this 
time than in previous years, and 
reports that all leaders of southern 
industry interested in such mat- 
ters are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Information concerning the 
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conference may be secured from 
E. G. Wilson, executive secretary, 
whose address is 609 Standard 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

— 


1946 Fall Woolen Colors 


The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., has 
issued the advance edition of the 
1946 Fall Woolen Collection, which 
has been distributed to the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Variations of the off-white 
theme are featured among winter 
tints, and middle tones are high- 
lighted in autumn pastels. 
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Lowell Inst. Scholarships 


Twenty five-hundred dollar tex- 
tile scholarships will be available 
this fall for freshmen matriculat- 
ing at the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass. The scholarships 
are contributed by the various 
textile mills in New England 
through the New England Textile 
Foundation. They are open to men 
and women, graduates of high 
schools or preparatory schools, or 
seniors in such schools. The ap- 
plicant must be recommended by 
the principal of the school. Schol- 
arships carry a value of $500. 














Industrial Relations 


Need Reeonversion Too! 








By Glenn Gardiner 


ALMOST EVERY organization is 

making extensive provisions 
to produce new and better prod- 
ucts. Our efforts to improve in- 
dustrial relations are just as im- 
portant as improving products. In 
fact, you cannot have one without 
the other. 

The ability to meet competitive 
costs, to manufacture a quality 
product, to have it on the market 
on time, are factors in the produc- 
tion of our post-war products, 
which directly depend on indus- 
trial relations. 

There are many new approaches 
to problems in industrial relations, 
which have developed during the 
war years. Following are some 
suggestions to assure top execu- 
tives that they can be certain that 
the development of industrial re- 
lations is keeping pace with tech- 
nological developments in their 
plants. 


Foreman Part of Management 


Emphasis on the fact that the 
foreman is a part of management 
is one of the lessons war taught us. 
Our foremost industrial relations 
prcblem today is to convince the 
overseers and foremen in our mills 
that we really mean what we say 
in this respect. 

Several surveys during the past 
years have indicated that super- 
visors want to be in management’s 
camp. We cannot improve any 
phase of industrial relations in our 
organizations unless we have the 
whole-hearted cooperation of su- 
pervisors. We cannot expect this 
cooperation unless their manage- 
ment status is defined. 

One of the ways in which the 
supervisor can function in man- 
agement capacity is through as- 
sisting in the formulation of com- 
pany policy. Policies should be 


reduced to writing and placed in a 
manual—preferably in loose-leaf 
form so they can be kept up-to- 
date. It is surprising to note how 
many companies are doing this 
very thing since the end of the 
war, now that government regu- 
lations, executive orders, overtime 
and wage rules are no longer sub- 
ject to frequent change. 


Discuss Policies Before Making 


Policies existing in the organi- 
zation should be discussed at con- 
sultative conferences with fore- 
men and overseers, and then ap- 
proved by top management, before 
they become final and binding. 

Experience has proved it is not 
sufficient to provide and keep a 
policy manual up-to-date. Poli- 
cies must be uniformly adminis- 
tered at all levels. Your overseers 





and foremen may function as Poli- 
cy Audit Committees to check on 
deviations from policies. 


A plant trip for your supervl- 
sors should be near the top of 
your agenda. This will familiarize 
them with all the operations that 
are necessary to the finished prod- 
uct. 

A large rayon mill arranges for 
groups of its supervisors to visit 
other plants throughout the coun- 
try. Not only do these groups in- 
spect research and operational ac- 
tivities, but talks by top manage- 
ment executives tie in the work of 
the plant being visited with opera- 
tions of the visitors’ home plant. 

Other concerns are taking super- 
visors through the plant in which 
they are located. Such trips re- 
sult in almost immediate improve- 
ment in quality, because supervis- 
ors realize how a little oversight 
in their department may prove a 
serious handicap elsewhere. 


Know the Labor Agreement 


If your mill is unionized, you 
should make certain that your 
overseers and foremen fully un- 
derstand the application of the 
labor agreement. An effective way 
to insure this is to hold a series of 
supervisory conferences and draw 
from your supervisors every ques- 
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The war taught us that the foreman is a part of management. 
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tion they can think of with respect 
to the administration of the con- 
tract. Answers to these questions 
might be checked with your union, 
so there is a meeting of the minds 
about all interpretations. If the 
questions and answers are then 
printed in booklet form, the com- 
pany will have a valuable Labor 
Relations Manual. 

Moreover, overseers and fore- 
men need help in dealing with 
the shop steward. Emphasized in 
a training program to assist them 
in this direction should be the 
rights and duties of supervisors, 
rights and duties of the steward, 
how to get the steward’s coopera- 
tion in handling problem em- 
ployees, in maintaining quality, in 
preventing accidents, and proper 
grievance procedure technique. 

Management is more and more 
aware that proper handling of 
grievances can make or mar the 
smooth running of industrial rela- 
tions. Whenever a foreman or 
overseer settles a grievance satis- 
factorily, precedent is formed. The 
decision should become the basis 
of future decisions of similar na- 
ture throughout the whole organi- 
zation. A Review of Labor Deci- 
sions, or Grievance Digest, giving 
the status of cases settled, pending 
or suspended, during the preced- 
ing week, will keep your super- 
visors up-to-date on this phase of 
labor relations, 

Joint safety councils represent 
another trend in industrial rela- 
tions that emerged from wartime 
conditions. If your foremen act as 
chairmen of the departmental com- 
mittees, see that they receive 
training in how to handle a safety 
conference. If a committee will 
select a single safety problem for 
each meeting, and list all possible 
solutions to the problem, much 
more will be achieved than by un- 
guided discussion of too many mat- 
ters. 

With the pattern set for a high- 
er wage level, without proportion- 
ate increases in selling prices, the 
problem of getting a fair day’s 
work for a good day’s pay requires 
serious consideration by managing 
executives. The past several years 
of man-power shortages have in- 
duced some worker attitudes 
which are not conducive to high 
productivity. Indifference to stand- 
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ards of work, safety, quality, com- 
pany rules and policies, has be- 
come an all too characteristic at- 
titude of most work forces. Higher 
hourly wage rates now accentuate 
the need to get worker productivi- 
ty and attitudes “back on the 
beam.” 


Attitude and Increased Pay 


There is no more logical time to 
demand a revival of proper atti- 
tude toward the job than at the 
same time when wages are in- 
creased. Workers can hardly re- 








Post foremen on costs and plans 


sent a stiffening of the demand 
for efficiency and cooperation 
when it is accompanied by a wage 
increase. 

Of course, your overseers and 
foremen are the ones upon whom 
you must primarily depend for 
accomplishing this improvement in 
worker attitude. They are in the 
best possible position to get over 
to rank and file workers the ex- 
pectations of management. I 
would suggest that you start im- 
mediately to coach your supervis- 
ory staff on ways and means to 
make the most of the situation 
when and if you raise workers’ 
wages. 

In many instances, discipline 
has been relaxed during the war 
years. Your supervisors will need 
your backing in re-establishing 
rules and regulations. 





To provide for future manage- 
ment executives and simultaneous- 
ly encourage supervisory partici- 
pation, Junior or Factory Boards 
of the multiple-management type, 
are gaining favor as industrial re- 
lations tools. Supervisors who 
serve on such boards go back to 
their departments with keener re- 
alization of what it means to be a 
“manager of a business within a 
business.” 

Post-war competition, higher 
wages, make it imperative that 
costs be kept at a minimum. Make 
necessary cost records available to 
supervisors. Point out ways in 
which scrap and waste can be re- 
duced. Show them how they can 
enlist workers’ cooperation in re- 
spect to costs. An innovation dur- 
ing the past two years has been 
publishing the company financial 
statement in graphic or simplified 
form. Charts illustrate how much 
is paid out for wages, salaries, ma- 
terials. Such a financial statement 
has, in every instance, revealed the 
surprisingly small amount of com- 
pany profit. There’s good psy- 
chology behind getting this fact 
over to workers. 


Training Program 


Now may be the time to initiate 
an apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. You will find returning vet- 
erans particularly receptive to 
such training. Many prefer to pre- 
pare themselves for a definite po- 
sition in industry, rather than get- 
ting a more liberal education in 
college. Investigate with your lo- 
cal authorities the on-the-job 
training benefits provided by 
legislation under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

Above all, industrial relations 
are becoming an “open book.” Em- 
ployees know more about the op- 
eration of the plant in which they 
work than before. Supervisors 
should share in as many phases 
of management information as pos- 
sible. A periodic letter from top 
management, dealing with such 
subjects as costs, future company 
plans, labor situations—in other 
words, material which by its very 
nature is indicative of the confi- 
dence management has in its su- 
pervision—is another effective la- 
bor relations tool. 
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WHY SHOULD the worker be interested in the quali- 
ty of the cloth which is produced in the plant 
where he is employed? 

The answer to this question lies with the ultimate 
consumer—the customer who buys the fabric. The 
purchaser takes into consideration not only the price 
of the cloth, but the quality as well. The buying pub- 
lic today is more and more aware of quality—war- 
time shortages have revealed its high importance. 


It is from money collected from the customer that 
wages and other manufacturing costs are paid. Thus 
the worker’s stake in quality is great. The posed 
pictures on this page show how one mill checks on 
quality. 


Above, a cloth inspector counts picks per inch. Using a 

pick glass, he spot checks the gray goods, thus assuring 

the mill that the cloth has been woven according to 
specifications. 


The laboratory technician at the right is shown checking 
the gauge of a sample sent to the laboratory from the 
cloth room. These highly trained specialists check a 
number of other items, such as card sliver, package sizes, 
breaking strength of the yarn, yarn counts, and the break 
factor of cloth. With the help of such tests, the mill can 
be sure that its goods will meet the standards which it 
has set up, and more important, that the fabric will 
meet the requirements of the customer. 


Textile mills are finding the camera useful for many purposes. 
Pictures not only record progress, but are used in many instances 
to inform employees the right and wrong way of job procedure. 
Many such COTTON photos are being posted in the mills. Photo- 
graphs that tell a story will be helpful in mill operation. The 
editors of COTTON invite readers to submit photographs and cap- 
tions that tell a story for publication. 
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Kk otohints (No. 2) Checking Specifications 






The quality of the raw material is being 
checked by the cotton classer shown in the 
photograph above. Under a daylight lamp, 
he is inspecting cotton taken at random 
from the bale, to determine its cleanliness, 
grade, staple, color, etc. 





























for Modern Varn Dyeing 


Artiele 2 


THE ROTATING roller machine 

type consists of a tank, above 
which are mechanically operated 
spools or rollers on which the yarn 
is easily loaded and unloaded 
while in a raised position. When 
hydraulically lowered, the rotation 
in the dyebath begins. The tank 





Courtesy, Franklin Process Company 


Processing Procedures 


Chemist, Franklin Process Company 






By Robert W. Joerger 


THE PREVIOUS article in this series, which appeared in the 

March issue, dealt with the various uses of dyed yarns 
and gave a detailed description of several types of machines. 
This article deals with other machines and the technical phases 


of yarn dyeing and some of its problems. . 


is divided into compartments and 
the rollers are operated in sections 
so that several shades can be dyed 
simultaneously but independently; 


ces 
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A modern dyehouse, showing full employment of the overhead hoists. 
Note the control equipment. 
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or, by removal of the partitions, all 
the section can dye the same shade 
at once. 

The machines are built in sizes 
to treat one individual skein or 
up to many rollers. A large ma- 
chine may have as many as four 
sections with 20 rollers each, cap- 
able of dyeing 400 pounds of yarn 
and, unlike hand-tub dyeing, im- 
mersing it all at once. 

Machine Operation 


The round spools are made of 
porcelain, special glass, or corro- 
sion-resistant metal. Each holds 
3 to 4 pounds of yarn, which is 
merely slipped over the protrud- 
ing free end. The rollers rotate 
on their own axes and also ellip- 
tically, being mounted on an ec- 
centric, which moves the skeins 
up and down in the dye bath and 
tends to balloon the skeins similar 
to the effect of traveling in the 
hand tub. 

Each skein gets two complete 
turns per minute while the roller 
reverses itself every minute, an 
automatic periodic handling. Re- 
cently, square or cross-shaped roll- 
ers have been introduced which 
require only a straight shaft move- 
ment, a considerable improvement 
in handling of rayon yarn. 

The machine was originally de- 
signed for dyeing of natural silk 
but is now widely used for cotton 
and rayon skeins. Since boiling 
temperatures are impossible to ob- 
tain and the motion tends to felt 
the yarn, it is not used for wool 
to any extent. At lower tempera- 
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The rotating roller type of machine. 


tures, there is a little tendency to 
balling, so some hand turning on 
the rollers is desirable at the start. 
A lubricant, such as soap or alkali 
(sulphide with sulphur colors, 
caustic with vats) is of great help. 
Dye additions must be intelligent- 
ly and uniformly made. 

All types of cotton colors can be 
dyed on the machine, and all the 
operations of preparation, soaping, 
etc., are carried out without re- 
moval from the rollers. 

The first cost of the machines is 
rather high, but the efficiency in 
both labor and chemicals is very 
high. The yarn is delivered in 
good physical condition, especially 
desirable in the case of rayons. 

Another machine is similar to 
the foregoing in principle but em- 
ploys a greater flow of liquor with 
much less movement of the skeins. 
The yarn, which does not touch 
the dye bath, is loaded on a hol- 
low, cylindrical, perforated arm 
through whose perforations the 
dye liquor is pumped with enough 
pressure so that the yarn is raised 
free of the tube and totally im- 
mersed in the cascading dye liquor. 
This liquor then drops into the 
trough below, is strained through 
a cloth filter, heated or mixed, and 
pumped back over the yarn; the 
entire cycle requires but a minute. 

At controllable intervals the 
arm rotates the skeins about one- 
third, thereby altering their posi- 
tions and avoiding channeling. The 
skeins are 42 or 54 inches long, 
and from three to ten pounds are 
put on each arm. 

The machines are usually made 
in units of one to twelve arms, al- 
though machines having as many 
as 20 arms, capable of handling 
200 pounds of cotton or rayon, 


have been built. The frames are of 
cast iron, but corrosion-resistant 
metal is used for the troughs, arms, 
and other parts. 


All classes of dyes can be used 
on this machine, even vats, which, 
however, must be selected careful- 
ly when used on rayon. The en- 
tire operation is done without the 
yarn leaving the machine, and it is 
extremely rapid, some direct dye- 
ings being completed in three 
minutes, a saving of one-third to 
one-half of the usual dyeing time. 
As the liquor-yarn ratio runs about 
12 to 1, saving in dye and chemi- 





cals is also a considerable factor. 
Because of the short time and the 
gentle handling, the physical con- 
dition of the yarn is excellent, and 
the saving in winding costs is con- 
siderable. 


Warp Dyeing 


In chain-warp dyeing, the yarn 
is handled in rope form. A num- 
ber of strands, or warps, are par- 
alleled, the yardage being up to 
6000. Lease bands every 1000 
yards are extremely important, so 
that each single thread may be 
easily found later in winding. The 
number of strands varies with the 
count of the yarn. A 4-ball warp 
of 40s/2, weighing 540 pounds, for 
example, would make up a “set,” 
each ball containing 378 ends, 6000 
yards long. To make the whole 
more manageable, these sets are 
doubled and redoubled two to four 
times, bringing the yardage down 
to 1500 or even 750, as desired. 
This is usually done during the 
wetting-out operation where water 
bands, strings wound continuously 
and spirally around the whole 
bundle of threads to prevent tan- 
gling, are also applied. 

After dyeing, these lengths are 
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undoubled on a reel and dried on 
the cans, as for piece goods, or in 
loop form with hot air. The water 
bands are then removed and each 
set is separated into its original 
form; it is then ready to be sent to 
the section beamers or quillers. 

The dyeing is performed by run- 
ning the warp sets from trucks, 
through the dyebath and into 
trucks again, each passage being 
called an “end,” as in jig dyeing. 
Warp dyeing machines are rather 
crude in construction, lacking re- 
fined automatic control devices. 
The uniformity from end-to-end 
depends much upon the skills of 
the operator and the dyer. 

















The Scotch tub. 


The Scotch tub can handle about 
four sets of 750 yards each at a 
time, each passage taking about six 
to ten minutes. Inside there are 
two guide rollers at the top and 
three at the bottom, with a pair of 
squeeze rollers at the outlet. Two- 
thirds of the dye is put in at the 
start, one-third during the dyeing. 
As the beginning is the last to pass 
through on the second time, there 
is a tendency to level up the shade. 
For a medium shade of a direct 
color, two ends with dye and two 
more with salt added may be need- 
ed. The dyer has to know his dye- 
stuffs, so that he can modify the 
feeding to get the most uniform 
results; for this reason dyes which 
exhaust at about the same rate are 
usually chosen. 


Long-Chain Warp Dyeing 


The more ‘modern box machine, 
similar to the continuous dyeing 
machine, is used for long-chain 
warp dyeing. Usually 16 sets are 
run together. According to the 
method of dyeing, a single com- 
partment with several runs of five 
to ten minutes each may be used; 
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Single-box machine, showing dye box, guide rolls, squeeze and truck. 


or, with multiple boxes, where the 
passages take 20 to 30 minutes, 
one to four may be enough to get 
the desired depth of shade. The 
feeding may be done as described 
for the Scotch tub, or the feeding 
third allowed to drip continuously 
from a perforated can throughout 
the dyeing. 

Some dyers use the drip method 
for all the dye during the entire 
run; others prefer to add a portion 
of dye at the end of each run. 

In dyeing sulphur colors, two 
boxes may be used for the dye 
bath, the next for rinsing, the next 
for chroming, and finally the rinse 
boxes so that certain shades can 
be completed with one run. If, 
however, the dyeing is not rinsed 
in the first passage (as in a Scotch 
tub), bronzing will result while 
lying around, so it is much better 


to run the warp into water. 

Direct and sulphur colors on 
cotton warps are the most popular 
classes run on such machines. The 
latter, thus dyed, are often used 
for carpet yarns which must sub- 
sequently stand cross-dyeing, full- 
ing, and washing. Vat dyeing is 
also possible but requires a great 
deal of skill to get passable results. 
In warp mercerizing, the goods are 
given a thorough boil-off in the 
wet-out box; but this may be omit- 
ted if one of the modern wetting- 
agents, made for the purpose, is 
used in the caustic liquor. The 
caustic liquor stands about 32° Be. 
or 52° Tw., and the shrinkage or 
tension is controlled by the squeeze 
rollers at the beginning and end 
of the first box. The usual wash- 
ing, souring, and rinsing are done 
in a continuous manner. 
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Cotton Research at 

Univ. of Texas 

A National Cotton Council re- 
search project on the fiber’s bio- 
chemical and biological nature 
will be carried on in laboratories 
recently outfitted at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Dr. Harold H. Webber heads a 
staff of about ten members to 
study responses of cotton fibers to 
the influences of environment. In 
addition, the chemical properties 
of cellulose and cellulose deriva- 
tives will be studied, looking to- 
ward modification of the cellulose 


which will provide it with new 
properties. An inventory of the 
fat-soluble constituents of cotton 
seed is planned, also a study of the 
proteins of the cotton plant. 


Ga. Cotton Manufacturers 
Enlarge Executive Staff 


The Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Frank L. Carter as executive as- 
sistant. Mr. Carter occupies a new 
position created for the purpose of 
expanding the association’s work 
in several new fields. 
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Bag Bonus Pregram 
Meeting With Success 
A campaign to hold the vast bag 


market for cotton through a direct- 
to-the-consumer approach is meet- 
ing with success, according to a 
National Cotton Council report. 

Jointly sponsored by the Coun- 
cil and the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Association, the campaign 
points out to the consumer that by 
purchasing commodities such as 
feed, flour and sugar packaged in 
cotton bags, he is earning a bonus 
in fabrics for home sewing. 

Designed to protect what has de- 
veloped during the war years into 
a million-bale annual outlet for 
cotton, the 1946 program lays em- 
phasis on the fact that the billion 
yards of cotton fabric going into 
bags this year constitute an in- 
valuable reservoir of cloth for 
home sewing at a time of unusual 
fabric shortages. 

—-@] --— 
Incentive Program Study 

Appointment of Charles E. Bro- 
kaw of Denver as head of a new 
incentive division in the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, to study and 
report on bonus, profit-sharing 
and other incentive systems which 
are or could be used to promote 
greater production, distribution 
and consumption of goods, has 
been announced by Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace. 

The Department of Commerce 
according to Secretary Wallace, 
proposes to undertake a thorough 
examination of these programs, 
and of the possibilities which ex- 
ist in the whole idea of providing 
incentives for greater production 
and better distribution. 

QD 
Cotton Merchants Ass’n. 
Eleets 1946 Officers 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New 
York, held recently the following 
were elected to office for the cur- 
rent year: President, W. Ray Bell; 
vice-president, George M. Miller 
of Turner Halsey Co.; treasurer, 
R. Edgar Benson of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., and secretary, 
John L. Severance. 

At the same meeting The Dun- 
son Sales Company, 40 Worth 
Street, New York City, was elected 
to membership in the association. 
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Disabled Vets Do the Work 


War vets who lost arms in com- 
bat took part in a demonstration 
at Atlantic City to prove that de- 
spite their disability, they can do 
jobs in industrial materials han- 
dling. Automatic Transportation 














Co. put on the show, centered it 
around the electric hand truck. 
The vets, after brief instruction, 
found that they could do a real 
job. The photos show them at 
work on automatic trucks. 
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GEORGIA mill men held an ex- 

cellent discussion meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., March 16. Carding 
and spinning problems and prac- 
tices were topics for the meeting. 
The organization, officially known 
as Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, had planned the meeting 
well in advance; consequently, an- 
swers from the floor were most 
instructive. 

Prior to the meeting, many mills 
in the state had answered the 
questions by mail; these were pre- 
pared into a mimeographed book- 
let by Robert W. Philip of Calla- 
way Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Philip reported that 81 
per cent of the mills in the state 
are members of the association. 

This meeting, held at the Geor- 
gia School of Technology, was pre- 
sided over by L. R. Brumby, Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., general chair- 
man. Discussion on carding was 
led by B. P. Albright of Callaway 
Mills, and discussion on spinning 
was led by J. C. Edwards, Jr., Ex- 
position Cotton Mills. 

John S. Turner of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., was elected to the 
executive committee for a 2%- 
year term, and H. M. Jackson, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, 
was elected for one year to suc- 
ceed John Harrison, who had 
moved from the state. 

This report of the meeting, with 
the answers-by-mail used as back- 
ground material, indicates the vast 
amount of information available 
by attendance and ‘participation in 
a planned discussion program. 


Compressing Card Sliver 


The first question pertained to 
compressing sliver on cards. An- 
swers to this indicated that ex- 
perience was varied in that some 
mills find it satisfactory and oth- 
ers unsatisfactory. One plant com- 
pressed the sliver by using springs 
and bushings to exert pressure on 
the top calender roll; though about 
20% more sliver was placed in the 
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Georgia Mill Men Discuss 
Carding and Spinning 





can, the stock did not draft as 
well on drawing frames when the 
regular roll settings were used. In 
this instance, the rolls had to be 
spread to avoid chopping the 
sliver. 

Another system used was to 
slow down the can table and 
slightly bevel the coiler calender 
rolls to one another, with a spring 
to hold the two coiler calender 
rolls to one another. A pair of 
small rollers over and attached to 
the tube gear plate prevented the 
tube gear from rising when the 





Mr. Brumby 


can became filled. The mill re- 
porting on this found no differ- 
ence in the running qualities of the 
work. 

Experiments at another mill in- 
dicated that the amount of sliver 
per can may be increased by 13% 
by use of compression springs on 
the calender rolls; reducing the 
speed of the turntable gave addi- 
tional 10%; a handle on the can 
to hold the sliver down tightly 
permitted still another 12% in- 
crease, giving a total increase of 
35% for all efforts. 

On finisher drawing with tongue 
and groove calender rolls, accord- 
ing to a mill man, there was an 
increase from 12% pounds to 17% 
pounds. It was interesting to note 
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that the reworkable waste from 
creeling slubbers was reduced 28% 
when the compressed drawing was 
used, 

It was further pointed out by 
a representative of one mill which 
finds the system satisfactory, that 
it is not possible to get absolute 
uniformity in the amount of com- 
pression on the build of the cans 
and a margin of safety should be 
maintained; this mill man also 
mentioned that too great a pres- 
sure can cause fiber breakage and 
subject the operation to hazards 
that might not be offset by the 
merits of the appliance. 

Other reports showed that the 
stock tended to lump in the cans 
when compressing it and that the 
cans were more difficult to doff; 
also, it may be necessary in cer- 
tain instances to open up on the 
rolls at the fly frame. A spinner 
said that compression failed to as- 
sist processing in the spinning 
room. 


Metallic Card Clothing 


The second question: asked for 
experience on metallic card cloth- 
ing in comparison with conven- 
tional knee wire clothing. Some 
of the reports were from mills hav- 
ing only experimental cards 
equipped with metallic clothing; 
in the main the reports were fa- 
vorable to metallic clothing. 


A summary of facts reported 
follows: Metallic wire showed a re- 
duction of 44.8% card waste; cyl- 
inder and doffer stripping were 
eliminated; reduction in licker-in 
fly and flat strippings; great re- 
duction in neps; yarn was superior 
from standpoint of evenness, 
strength, and appearance. 


One mill showed a comparison 
that disclosed the stripping sched- 
ule to be every two weeks on me- 
tallic and every four hours on knee 
wire; flats were ground the same; 
waste and nep count were reduced 
but ends down and breaking 
strength were about the same. 


Still another report was that the 
metallic showed up better than the 
knee wire until the knee wire was 
ground, and then for one week the 
knee wire proved to have a better 
nep count than the metallic cloth- 
ing. 

According to most of the re- 
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By UTOMATIC handling is. not new 

with American MonoRail. This sys- | 
tem has been in operation over 10 years. 
It has been continuously operated day- 
in and day-out with remarkably few 
replacement parts. | 


The carrier picks up rolls of cloth from 
special tables in the mill. Carrier then 
travels 300 feet over a heavy grade | 
into the warehouse to deposit the roll 
at one of seven tables. The system is 
controlled from a central panel which 
can be set for 20 consecutive trips 
without interruption. 





Whatever your handling problem may 
be, there is an American MonoRail Sys- 
tem best suited to your individual needs. 
Consultation in connection with any 
handling problem is available 
without obligation. 
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ports, changing the direction of 
the turntable on drawing frames 
proved unsatisfactory. In some 
instances more stock could be 
placed in the cans, but for such 
reasons as the stock being knotty 
and rough and the package not be- 
ing smooth, it was considered in- 
advisable to make the change. 

There was also discussion on 
changing the ratio of the speed of 
the turntable to that of the tube 
gear in order to get more sliver 
in the drawing can. Here again 
the experience varied among the 
mills. The ratio varied from 13.3 
to 1, to as much as 36 to l. It 
was maintained by one mill man 
that the directions of the turntable 
and tube gear do not make as much 
difference as increasing the ratio 
of the speed. 


Air Conditioning Card Room 


The prepared question asked for 
experience with air changing 
equipment in the card room. One 
mill’s representative reported that 
such equipment is installed in the 
card room at his plant and he be- 
lieves that the room gets the prop- 
er amount’ ‘of ‘humidity all over 
the room. He explained that the 
water comes out of the duct, along 
with the air, and using the duct 
system, the card room is cleaner 
and there is better production; no 
figures were given. 

All other mills reporting have 
some type of humidifiers and the 


relative humidity maintained va- 
ries from 45 to 50 per cent. 


This question was combined to 
bring out discussion on the use of 
oil spray on the cotton. Here 
again there was difference of opin- 
ion, but oil spray was favored by 
most of the mills that discussed the 
subject. 


Motor-Driven Tension Regulator 
for Reclothing Cards 


Several members of the associa- 
tion reported favorably on the use 
of the motor-driven tension regu- 
lator for reclothing cards. Advan- 
tages as brought out in the meeting 
are: more even tension when put- 
ting the clothing on the card, sav- 
ings in labor cost, the clothing re- 
quires less grinding after using the 
tension regulator. and there is no 
backlash. 
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Mr. Albright 
The next question for discussion 
asked for waste percentages at the 
cards. Seventeen mills had sent 


in answers to this before the meet- 
ing, and their replies were tabu- 
lated for convenience. The reports 
were shown on the blackboard. 
The replies given are shown here- 
with in table form. 


Waste Control Card Screen 


In discussing the use of the 
waste control (perforated) card 
screen as compared with rib 
screens, one mill showed that by 
using the perforated screen there 
was a reduction of 65.8% in lhck- 
er-in fly and a total waste reduc- 
tion of 18.6%. Also, the licker-in 
fly produced by the perforated 
screen was considerably shorter. 
Fly and clearer waste tests on 
other phases of manufacture 
showed no significant difference 
between the two types of screens. 
Other results reported by the men 
were favorable to the perforated. 





of strips. 


Card Production (Lbs/Hr) 


Waste Percentages on Cards 


Mill Cotton Card Motes 
Prod. and 
Lbs/Hr Fly 
l LM 15/16” 15.25 1.25% 
2.3 17.00 1.78% 
3 SM . 3/32” 
ye gi ee 
SLM 15/16” 
4 LG 15/16” 1.703 
M 1” .634 
5 Dory 1%” 6.00 1.16 
LSA 1 3/16” 6.00 1.02 
“AQU 1%” 6.00 1.15 
° 30% SLM 
(4) 
80% 1/ & 14.74 1.25 
20% 15/16” 
i x 15.00 1.50 
8 M 1” 12.50 1.42 
i] M 1 1/32” 1.58 3.10 
10 M 15/16” 16.00 1.20 
11 SLM 15/16” 2.38 
12 1.57 
13 M 1” 14.00 1.57 
14 M 1” 14.00 2.14 
15 1 1/16” 1.06 
16 M 15/16” 1.20 
17 SLM 1” 1.24 


(*) Mill No. 3 reported “Flat Strips Cylinder and Doffer” as 3.50% 
and also listed ‘“‘Clearer Waste, 1.55%” in addition to the figures shown. 


Mill No. 7 reported “Strips, 3.00%” presumably including all types 


Averages of the mills reporting 15/16” and 1” cotton are as follows: 


Flat Cyl.and Sweeps Inv. 
Strips Doffer 


Strips 
a 03% 
3.07 
3.50* seit 38 
2.32 .664 
2.31 .609 
3.54 1.28 44 
3.95 1.52 49 
3.36 1.50 61 
2.50 .70 30 
3.00* 25 
2.50 None 00 
26 
2.80 42 
2.92 39 
3.00 30 13 
2.77 .70 
3.35 43 
2.77 50 
2.24 57 17 
2.25 .50 a 





Motes and Fly (%) 





Flat Strips (%) 








Cyl. & Doffer Strips (%) 
Sweeps (%) 


15/16” ‘s 
16.40 13.50 
1.59 1.44 
2.47 2.63 
617 .603 
.278 366 
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— back in 1820; When the first steamboat line was established be- 
tween New York and New Orleans and Congress declared the 
foreign slave trade to be piracy—seven years before the first steam 
mill in the United States was erected —John Butterworth estab- 
lished this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


For 126 years we have kept in daily contact with 
the problems and opportunities of the Textile In- 
dustry . . . designing bigger machines for faster 
production ... newer machines to meet special 
problems. We have watched the Textile Industry 
grow from a handful of family-sized plants to 
its present position as America’s Second Industry. 
We are proud to have played a part in its 


development. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 
of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps; 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret cach 
new development in terms of Machine Design 
and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R.I. .. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. J. Westaway Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. .... ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires . . . . BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo. 


CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago ... 
Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito . . 


. COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . . . . 
. MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. ... 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo .... 


ECUADOR : 
PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima. 


VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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Prior to the meeting, the mills 
had answered a question request- 
ing grinding schedules for cards. 
These were tabulated and dis- 
played at the meeting. The sched- 
ules are published herewith. The 
table indicates operating proced- 
ure and offers an excellent method 
of comparison because the grade 
and staple of cotton, as well as the 
card production, are given. 

Similar types of reports were 
prepared on the diameter of the 
bottom roll of roving frames and 
buffing practice, and on spindle 
speeds and twist multiples for fly 
frames. See accompanying tables. 


Wooden Blade Spindles 
with Paper Tubes 


The discussion turned to spin- 
ning and experience was request- 
ed on wooden blade spindles with 
paper tubes. All reports given 
were favorable, with representa- 
tives pointing out that the spindle 
permits more yarn in the package, 
gives a smoother running package, 
and provides a lighter load for the 
frame, possibly consuming less 
horsepower. The life of the paper 
tube is satisfactory, with most of 
those damaged having it caused 
by someone stepping on them. It 
was mentioned that some trouble 
is caused by chokes, and in some 
instances this type of spindle is 
more difficult to doff. 


Spinning Cam for Winding 
on Barber-Colman 


The next spinning question 
asked for experience on the type 
cam used in spinning when the 
yarn was to be wound on Barber- 
Colman spoolers. Practices re- 
ported indicated varying methods, 
among them being filling build, 
regular warp wind, combination 
wind, and non-sloughing cam on 
combination build. 

With regard to tailings, a mem- 
ber reported that the tailings on 
combination wind will increase 
20% to 25% over normal tailings 
of warp wind if the small lay gear 
is used. Another mill’s report in- 
dicated tailings and waste dropped 
about 50% when going to the non- 
sloughing cam. Another point 
brought out was that reducing the 
speed of the drum will be help- 
ful. 
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E. R. Lehmann of Langdale and 


J. C. Edwards, Jr., who led spin- 


ning discussion 


Experience in turning down 
spinning roll arbors and using a 
smaller cot was requested. One 
man suggested that it might not 





be advisable to turn down the ar- 
bors, just in case it was considered 
necessary to put the frames back 
on leather. At the same time, he 
said he wished he had purchased 
the traveling clearer on new 
frames, and furthermore brought 
out that he now considers it es- 
sential to have just as good a roll 
on the back line as on the front 
in spinning. 

Other reports given showed that 
some mills turn down spinning 
roll arbors and use smaller cots, 
while others turn down the arbors 
and do not use a smaller cot. 


Impregnated Type Bearings 


There was much difference of 
opinion on the advantages and 
disadvantages of oil-impregnated 
bearings for cap bar tips, saddles, 
and bolsters. One mill reported 
good results, another that it had 

















Card Grinding Schedules 
The answers given to this question have been tabulated as fol- 
lows, and, where possible, the “Pounds Carded Between Grindings” 
calculated, at 100% production. 
Mill Cotton Card Total Hours Lbs. between 
No. Production between Grindings 
Lbs./Hr. Grindings 100% Prod. 
1 LM 15/16-1” 15.25 pea 2800 
2 %” 12.00 240 2880 
3 SM 1 1/32” tf Gime, £3) tbbded 2800 
M 1%” & 
SLM 15/16” | 
+ M&SLM_ *: ' 14.50 184-192 2784 
5 6.00-7.00 200 1400 
6 75% SLM & 
25% LM 
50% 1” & 
50% 15/16” 16.56 288-296 4900 
7 35% SLM 11.40 576-Doffer 6566-Doffer 
1 1/32” 288-Cyl. 3283-Cyl. 
65% LM 
1 1/16” 
8 M %” & 15.00 275 4125 
15/16” : 
4 M 1” 12.50 440 9500 
isvenwmeaes  - = Ss eee aR RRR SEES . 
Saas ae eeieien ipideniniaes 2800 
12 SLM %” & 12.50 80 1000 
15/16” 
ae: <> Reelin saad 364-Doffer 
182 Cyl. 
14 M 15/16” 16.00 210 3360 
15 SLM 15/16” 17.00 156 2650 
16 SLM 15/16” 18-20 240 4800 
17 M 1” 14.00 480 6720 
18 M 1” cam 308 sailed 
19 1 1/16” 10.00 240 2400 
20 SLM %” 14.50 250 3620 
21 SLM %” 12.00 212 2544 
& 1” 
22 SLM %” 12-14 300-325* 3600-4550 
250** 
23 M 15/16” 17.50 120 2100 
24 SLM & M 1” 17.50 250 4375 
(*) With continuous stripper. 
(**) Without continuous stripper. 
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to replace a few bolsters, and still 
another that none had been lost 
out of five frames. 

On the other side of the fence 
were those that had “sad experi- 
ences” with getting the proper fit, 
those that had to oil just as much 
as with the regular type bearing, 
and those that had limited experi- 
ence which had not been very fa- 
vorable. 


Synthetic Cots and Aprons 


Discussion next was on the use 
of spinning cots and aprons made 
of material other than leather. A 
summary of the reports, pro and 
con is given: Aprons give good re- 
sults except that they are difficult 
to get on and off; ran 28 months 
without buffing on 15s yarn with 
revolving top clearers; save 60%- 
65% in covering bill; could not 
run because of lap-ups, eyebrow- 
ing; very little eyebrowing and 
breaking strength as good or bet- 
ter (cork and rubber composition); 
life of cots four years with buffing 
at end of second and third years; 
knurled rolls on frame covered 
with synthetic but did not prove 
satisfactory due to difficulty in 
installing; have fewer roller laps 
but laps are harder to remove; 
and, they create too much friction 
on the nose bar and gum up. It 
was emphasized that the cots and 
aprons have long life. 


Cleaning in Spinning 


Many different systems are used 
in cleaning in the spinning room, 
which was the topic for the next 
question. Some of the mills stop 
the frames to clean, as well as stop- 
ping the frames on either side. 
Other plants have the frames 
cleaned on the week-end. Many 
of the mills reported use of the 
traveling cleaner. -Some of the 
plants have regular employees, 
such as spinners, to do the clean- 
ing, and some have employees who 
do nothing but cleaning. 

The next two questions were 
tabulated. They pertained to meth- 
ods of cleaning ballbearing ten- 
sion pulleys, and methods of pay- 
ing doffers nd spinners. The tabu- 
lation on cleaning  ballbearing 
pulleys appears on page 138. 

The last question was on chang- 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Spindle Speed and Twist Multiple (Fly Frames) 
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Mill Cotton Package Hank R.P.M. Twist 
No. Size Roving Spindle Multi- 
aia plier 
1 LM 15/16” 8x4 2.50 1200 1.25 
2 7/8” 9x41” .80 715 1.11 
3 SLM 15/16” 9x412” 1.00 914 1.43 
SM _ 11/32” 8x4 1.60 1074 1.43 
4 LG i15/16” 12x6 .72 734 1.13 
LG 15/16” 9x42 1.40 1100 1.31 
M 31/32” 9x44 1.40 1100 1.27 
M 31/32” 9x4l2 2.00 1100 1.27 
5 of 9x44 1.50 920 1.06 
a7 9x414 2.00 920 1.07 
7 8x4 4.40 1050 1.16 
sg 7x3 6.60 1100 1.20 
Dory 1 1/8” 9x414 1.50 820 .98 
Dory 1 1/8” 9x4l2 2.00 920 1.04 
Dory 1 1/8” 8x4 4.40 1050 1.10 
Dory 1 1/8” 7x32 6.60 1100 1.13 
AQU 1 1/4” 9x414 1.50 735 91 
AQU 1 1/4” 9x4l4 2.00 920 94 
AQU 1 1/4” 8x4 4.40 1050 1.02 
AQU 1 1/4” 7x32 6.60 1100 1.09 
1 5/16” 9x414 1.50 .86 
1 5/16” 9x414 2.00 820 .89 
1 5/16” 8x4 4.40 1050 97 
1 5/16” 7x32 6.60 1100 1.01 
6 50% M & 8x4 2.67 1050 1.30 
. 50% SLM 
80% 1” & 
20% 15/16” 
7 SLM & M 12x6 .68 586 95 
8 EN 7x31 3.00 1200 1.38 
4 M 1 1/32” inti 2.00 1000 . 1.20 
10 SLM 15/16” 8x4 1.80 1100 1.30 
11 SLM 15/16” 10x5 .70 828 1.20 
12 BE gg 9x414 1.37 1000 1.20 
13 M 1” 7x3%2 3.65 1150 1.20 
14 M sit 1/16” 12x6 1.10 650 1.13 
Mm «ita 10x5 1.10 775 1.13 
ee 10x5 80 | 750 
16 SLM 7/8” 10x5 .80 750 1.45 
17 M 15/16” 10x5 1.00 850 1.27 
18 SLM 1” 10x5 1.48 805 1.16 











Diameter Cushion Top Roll Buffed (Roving) 

















Mill Dia.of Dia. of Minimum Dia. of Plus- Minimum 
No. Bottom Arbor Buffed Shell Mints Calcu- 
Roll Dia. Dia. lated 
Bottom Wall 
Roll = Thickness 
1 5/8” 1/16” 
Larger 7/8” + 27. de 
2 1 3/16” 5/8” 1 5/32” 15/16” — 15/16” 7/64” 
3 1 1/8” 15/16” 1 1/8” SOE 0 6/64” 
4 1 1/8” ig ili a EE + 1/32” 5/64” 
5 11/8” 15/16” 1 3/32” PRBS — 1/32” 5/64” 
6 1 1/8” 1 3/16” 1 1/16” Sea 1 tt! 
7 1 1/8” ee aS Sallie eee omer — 1/32” stadia 
8 1 1/8” 5/8” GRR eens Ae ete eo 
g ee... ania 1 5/32” ss + 1/32” 5/64” 
10 11/8” 31/32” EE TSS TE — 1/32” 4/64” 
11 1 1/8” Slik aeclods 1 1/8” ig 0 4/64” 
aaa Mattes 55 15/16” SA. “eglbennenee 4/64” 
OD scsi’ 2 ubliiiiiie 1/16” 
S.. 35 caliessebonia ie) ee. «3: eae 
14 11/8” 3/4” RES > eeiaih iets — 5§/32” 7/64” 
15 1 3/16” 5/8” 15/16” — 3/16” 2/64” 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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The why and how of electronics and its Aleoa Aluminum is being used generously 


magic in airfiltration, by use of aluminum in the manufacture of this equipment. | 
collector-plate cells, leaves us a little breath- Functionally, it is the right material, the 
lessy“but—the need for the super clean air right weight . . . nonmagnetic, high in 
ir produces for textile mills, we do under- electrical conductivity, corrosion resistance, 

/ stand. It means the elimination of smoke and it’s durable. 

vA and soot contaminated air which can streak Alcoa Aluminum is right for textile mill 
/ and stain fabrics being processed. installations because it will not rust. Con- 
/ densation is not discolored; drips from over- 
cts and exhaust 
onds. Alcoa 
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; When buying air conditioning of any 
Sree” equipment for your mill, don’t hesitate to 


ask your supplier “Is it made of aluminum?” 
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Electro-cell Filter made by American Air Filter Co., Inc. A LC O A 


A LEO A\ atuminum & 
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OPA Rules Exert Penalties 


Three out of every five textile 
companies in the Philadelphia area 
represented in a spot survey of the 
effects of OPA price restrictions 
have had to discontinue certain 
lines of products, the National In- 
dustrial Council revealed in March. 

As a part of a nationwide study, 
the Philadelphia area survey di- 
rected new attention to the acute 
situation which has featured the 
textile field from factory to retail 
store, with millions of would-be 
buyers of shirts and suits and oth- 
er goods unable to obtain them. 

The Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers Association said that be- 
sides forcing abandonment of cer- 
tain products, the price controls 
as administered by OPA had 
obliged nearly one-third of the 


companies to sell some product or 
service below cost. 

Approximately 60 per cent of 
the companies showed over-all 
unit cost increases of from 5 to 25 
per cent. An additional 20 per 
cent of the companies indicated 
cost increases of between 25 to 50 
per cent. 

Failure of the OPA to allow ade- 
quately for such increases in the 
cost of making an article, the com- 
panies reported, has held back pro- 
duction or, in numerous cases, 
blocked it completely. 

Sixty-six per cent indicated need 
of extensive price relief either 
now or in the near future, because 
of the severe squeeze in effect be- 
tween costs of manufacture and 
OPA-fixed prices. 








One of the few electron microscopes in the entire country, and the 
first in the South, has been installed at the State Engineering Experi- 
men Station of the Georgia Institute of Technology, at Atlanta. 
Shown viewing formerly invisible objects by means of the new 
instrument are: seated, R. W. Kozea, faculty research associate: 


: Gerald A. Rosselot, director of the experiment station. 


whading left to right, B. H. Weil, technical information division 


Status of Japan as 
An Export Nation 


Virtual elimination of Japan as 
a leading export country will un- 
doubtedly stimulate industrializa- 
tion of other Far Eastern countries 
and thus have a significant indirect 
effect on United States foreign 
trade, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Japan bought more than 55 per 
cent of ali United States exports 
to the Far East before the war and 
shipped about one-sixth of its total 
exports to the United States. Japan 
was the chief supplier of the low- 
priced goods needed by Asiatic 
markets. 

According to the Department, 
the exports from Japan in 1936 
were valued at $1,040,000,000 and 
were exceeded only by exports 
from the United Kingdom, United 
States and Germany. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of all 1936 ex- 
ports from Japan went to Far 
Eastern countries to fill the de- 
mand for low-priced goods. Ship- 
ments from Japan to these coun- 
tries represented 30 per cent of 
their total imports as compared 
with 15 per cent supplied by the 
United Kingdom, 9 per cent by the 
United States, and 6 per cent by 
Germany. 


Low-Priced Goods 


Japan’s prewar eminence as an 
exporter was based primarily on 
its ability to produce low-priced 
goods and not on any natural ad- 
vantage in possession of raw ma- 
terials. With the exception of silk 
and camphor, Japan depended on 
imports for from one-fourth to 
one-third of the raw materials used 
to produce its export goods. 


oo os 


Tufted Convention 
at Lookout Mountain 


The Tufted Textile Manufactur- 
er’s Ass’n. will hold its first na- 
tional convention May 30-June 1 
at the Lookout Mountain Hotel, 
near Chattanooga, Tenn. It is ex- 
pected that more than 200 manu- 
facturers and industry suppliers 
will attend. 

All reservations for the conven- 
tion will be made through the 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Ass’n, headquarters, at.Dalton, Ga. 
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SULFONATED (gy ¢ ACIDS STARCHES 





DECERESOL* 1861 SoFTENER is an extremely 
compatible durable type softener composed of 
surface active colloids. It yields a finish of 
superior smoothness and suppleness of handle to 
cottons, woolens, rayons and other synthetics. 

DECERESOL 1861 is highly compatible with 
gums, starches, solvents, acids and dilute alka- 
lies (less than 1% NaOH). When used in 
proper ratios, satisfactory reaction is obtained 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions. In 
warm water, ordinary stirring produces good 
dispersion and stable suspension. DECERESOL 
1861 also possesses good wetting ability, nor- 
mally making use of additional wetting agents 
unnecessary. For further information as to 
general properties and methods of application, 
write today to: 
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/ Check These Special Properties of 
DECERESOL 1861 SOFTENER 


/ Reduces bleeding of direct colors and 
crocking of napthol colors. Inhibits gas- 
fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 


Excellent for yarns and fabrics and for 
knit goods where maximum elasticity is 
desired. 


Retains softening properties after re- 


peated washing and dry cleaning of fabric. 


Will not discolor white goods when speci- 
fied concentrations are applied. 


Yields greater resistance to hot-iron 
scorching than many cationic softeners. 


Will not develop odors on goods. White 
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Southern Textile Assn. 
Goes to Myrtle Beach 


The Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will hold the annual conven- 
tion and outing at Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., the week-end of June 6-8. An 
excellent program is promised, 
though there will be ample time 
for rest and relaxation. 

The STA, which has confined its 
wartime meetings to one day, will 
return to the week-end sessions 
for the annual convention. 

Before the war upset the usual 
convention routine, the STA 
opened with a banquet given by 
the associate members on Thurs- 
day night, followed on Friday 
morning by a business session, 
with golf in the afternoon and the 
annual STA banquet on Friday 
night. A final business session on 
Saturday morning, with election 
of officers, completed the meeting. 

The associate members’ division 
of the STA has provided entertain- 
ment in the past, and though this 
phase of the convention was elimi- 
nated during the war, the regular 
fun will again be a part of the 
program, according to John C. 
Turner, chairman. | 
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New Publication Under 
Auspices of AATT 


The first edition of the new 
technological journal, “Papers of 
The American Association of Tex- 
tile Technologists,” was recently 
mailed to subscribers. The new 
magazine, published under the 
auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Technologists by 
the Daily News Record, contains 
the various papers read at the 
regular monthly meetings of the 
association from September 
through November of 1945. 

Nine eminent textile specialists 
have contributed a wide range of 
subjects for this initial edition. 
They include a symposium on 
rayon dyeing, articles on shrink- 
age, the cotton spinning process, 
inflammability of consumer tex- 
tiles, etc. 

The “Papers of the American 
Association of Textile Technolo- 
gists” will be issued three or four 
times a year, and will be distrib- 
uted free to the entire membership 
of the AATT, with additional sub- 
scriptions set at $3.00 a year. 
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Mr. Sanders 


Lewis Sanders President 
of Textile Research Inst. 

The board of directors of Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Inc., last 
month elected Lewis Sanders pres- 
ident, to serve as head of the In- 
stitute’s administrative staff. 

Until January, 1946, Mr. San- 
ders served in the office of the 
Chief of Staff on the special staff 
in Washington, with the rank of 
colonel. For two years he was 
consultant on manpower and in- 
dustrial matters to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
and for three years he was chief 
of the re-employment division of 
the Selective Service System. In 
World War I he served as a major 
of field artillery. 

In the realm of business, as a 
consulting engineer, Mr. Sanders 
has worked with cotton, woolen, 
and silk mills on power plant and 


lighting problems. 
a nen 


Convention Date Set 

for Georgia Association 

The Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia has announced 
that its forty-sixth annual conven- 
tion will be held at the General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington 
Island, Savannah, Ga., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, the second and 
third of May. 

Reservations should be made 
through the offices of the associa- 
tion, 740 Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank Building, Atlanta 3, 
Ga., and not directly to the hotel. 

It is requested that reservations 
be made as promptly as possible. 





L. S. Trandle Joins 
Cotten-Textile Inst. 


Lewis S. Trundle has _ been 
named manager of the Washing- 
ton office of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, according to a recent 
announcement by Dr. C. T. Mur- 
chison, president. He succeeds 
Owen Fitzsimons, who resigned 
recently to become executive sec- 
retary of the Carded Yarn Asso- 
ciation. 

Prior to joining the Institute, 
Mr. Trundle was assistant chief of 
the cotton and synthetic textiles 
branch of the Civilian Production 
Administration, and before that 
chief of the cotton yarn branch of 
the War Production Board. For 
more than three years he was con- 
nected with the wage and hour 
division of the Department of 
Labor at the regional office at 
Richmond, Virginia. He was, at 
one time, chief of the wearing ap- 
parel and knit goods division of 
the Department of Commerce. 


, ™ 
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New Fiberglas Materials 
for Civilian Use 


Reconversion plans of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio, include creation of new 
facilities to manufacture superfine 
glass fibers for peace-time uses. 
The down-like, superfine fibers, 
with average diameters as small as 
5 one-hundred-thousandths of an 
inch, were used during the war for 
sound and heat insulation in B-29s. 
The heat-insulating properties of 
the fibers, and their extremely 
light weight, may provide a basis 
for their use as inner linings for 
such articles as comforters, sleep- 
ing bags, mittens, hunting jackets 
and other cold-weather, outdoor 
clothing. The field is also being 
explored to use the glass fibers in 
pillows and mattresses. The navy 
has already specified use of super- 
fine glass fibers to replace kapok in 
life-jackets. Treated with a water- 
repellant substance, the glass fi- 
bers are said to withstand immer- 
sion and retain their buoyancy bet- 
ter than kapok; they will not rot. 
Fiberglas cloths coated with syn- 
thetic rubber or resins are another 
material for which wide civilian 
uses are foreseen. These coated 
fabrics are said to have high tear 
strength. 
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Protect acetate color 


VELVAMINE GE 


Produces a soft mellow finch f 





Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and softeners 





designed to protect acetate colors 





from gas or fume fading It resists removal 





by drycleaning and. when used on mixed fabrics, 





has a minimum effect on the shade 





and light fastness of the direct colors 





Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 
and does not affect the appearance of the treated fabrics. 





Velvamine GF is compatible with resins. 
gelatine, glue, starches. dullers and similar finishing compounds 





REFINED ee COMPAN Y 
Lyndhurst New Jersey 
* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 130! Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina 

f E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. ! 
\ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. I 


Conedion Selling Agents Berkeley Products Conodo. itd. 4! Hillcrest Avenve, St. Cothorines, Ontorio, Conode 
Exporting Agent: Chem-Co! Compony. 82 Woll St, New York City 


New England Representatives 
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OPA Precipitates 
New Vicious Cirele 


IF THERE is one thing certain and 
outstanding in the reconversion 
of textiles, it is that the OPA has 
followed a program for seven months 
and more that has not realized its 
objective. And if the OPA is justified 
in believing that its theories should 
be heeded by Congress, textile manu- 
facturers certainly should be heard 
on what they know they could do, 
from practical experience, under 
reasonably free enterprise. 

How long should a _ bureaucratic 
agency be allowed to experiment 
with a plan that has been tried for 
more than half a year without suc- 
cess? Why should productive con- 
trols be exercised on an industry that 
has a capacity to produce far beyond 
a peacetime normal? Under the re- 
conversion program, the OPA has 
created its own vicious circle. 

It has held the line on prices in a 
time of rising costs and, reluctantly 


allowing some advances, it has re- 
fused to meet adequately the demands 
of industry. The policy of OPA has 
been ostensibly and foremost to in- 
crease production and that of the 
most essential goods in the textile 
industry. 

But the agency still strives to im- 
pose its own ideas of profits in a 
program originated only to prevent 
inflation. The result has been a new 
kind of vicious circle. Government 
can tell mills what they may not pro- 
duce under control, but mills choose 
what they will produce under the 
restrictions and, as OPA makes con- 
ditions impracticable for manufacture 
of lines wanted, those goods will not 
be forthcoming. 


Tacit Admission of 
Unworkable Program 


Civilian demand for apparel has 
been enormous since the war. From 
the first, time was of the essence in 
getting production. Price and pro- 
duction controls have brought serious 





SOOK BROWN -- MASTER MECHANIC 








“Herbie, if you'd lend a hand, instead of standing around hinting 
how late it is, we could all go home sooner!” 
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loss of time in the manufacture of 
the most essential textiles. 

This was tactily admitted in the 
case of heavier wool goods needed 
for men’s wear when, in late Febru- 
ary OPA took action exempting in 
part from MAP the higher-cost 
goods. The tell-tale admission was 
“an exemption provision (of MAP) 
designed to prevent the order from 
impeding an increased production of 
men’s wear suitings.” 

Meantime, the trade was facing a 
condition in heavy coatings which 
predicated a worse shortage than 
ever in overcoats for the winter of 
1946-1947. And at last accounts, the 
OPA was unheedful of the warnings 
of those who manufacture’ such 
goods; at any rate it had not moved 
to forestall the predicted shortage. 

Thus there were some who said 
they could not look with too much 
confidence on the apparent change 
of heart by OPA when another 
“bulge” was announced (on March 
8) in the cost-of-living line through 
authorized substantial rises in cotton 
textiles to spur the production of 
scarce apparel. It was noticeable that 
the move was given full publicity. 
But less publicized, as in other cases, 
was the Bowles statement that a 
wage boost does not alone mean a 
corresponding boost in price ceilings. 


Mill Men Seem te Derive 
Some Encouragement 


OPA ordered a general increase 
between five and ten per cent in the 
mill price for several essential fab- 
rics. This, it was announced, would 
add two and one-half to five cents 
a pound to cotton cloth. An addition- 
al incentive increase of five per cent 
was authorized for selected fabrics. 
The next day, however, cotton soared 
$1.50 a bale. Yet before this rise in 
the raw material and prior to the 
OPA move, it was figured that prices 
for cotton textiles should be increased 
by an average of six to seven cents 
a pound. 

Cotton’s rise on March 9 led to 
steps for control of speculation in the 
raw material, but here was another 
in the successive changes under con- 
trol which indicated that the lack of 
a complete stabilization program on 
wages and prices during the wartime 
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No V-belts built by anyone before the war had any- 
where near the strength and durability that was found ne- 
cessary on U. S. Army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big 
guns in combat service. Gates developed these greatly super- 
ior V-belts for Army use—and here is why this fact is im- 
portant to industrial users of V-belts:— 


4, Every improvement developed by Gates for 
heree U.S. Combat Units —and many later im- 
provements, also—have been added, day by 


fe / day, to the quality of the Standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have been delivered 
to you. 





That is why, long before the war was over, you were 
getting in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product 
built to far higher service standards than any V-belts 
ever built by anyone before the war. 


And that is not all of the story. Through contin- 
uing specialized research, the service qualities of these 
superior Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further im- 
proved as all of Gates facilities and energies have been 
returned to the service of industry. 


These are the simple reasons why the standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes you are getting today are far and 
away the best V-belts Gates has ever delivered to you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


All Gates V-Belts 
with 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710N. Market Stree. ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Filth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 


DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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Roosevelt Administration and since 
left the government in an almost 
impossible position. At the same 
time, its own regulations were ob- 
structive to free production, the one 
thing which ultimately would be the 
antidote to inflation. 

Right after the March OPA move 
for increases, trade reaction was 
favorable, and in one quarter it was 
stated that the new cotton textile 
prices represented some _ realistic 
pricing for the first time in many 
months. In setting the prices, the 
emphasis was said to be placed on 
getting out production. Prices were 
raised practically all along the line, 
and not in a series of orders as pre- 
viously. 

Nevertheless, in the subsequent 
week when it was expected that sell- 


ing would break the long freeze in 
mill sales policy, selling did not 
develop. There was once more a con- 
fusion under OPA regulations, with 
need for clarification, the word 
which has been a constant bete noire 
of industry under the _ controlled 
economy. 

In addition, the textile industry in 
general was hampered in planning 
business for the second quarter by 
uncertainty over distribution controls. 
At mid-March, it was suggested that 
issuance by CPA of second-quarter 
low-end set-aside programs on 
cotton, wool and rayon fabrics would 
enable cutters and mills to plan their 
production more in advance than had 
previously been possible. Meantime, 
trading was practically spot. 

These are peace times. Some of 





the political leaders of the country 
seem loathe to allow the fact. Mr. 
Bowles is described as “tough”. Why 
should a government executive feel 
that he should be tough to one group 
of the nation? 

If higher costs of production must 
be allowed under the control pro- 
gram, an arbitrary policy which pre- 
vents mills from passing these on— 
and demands absorption, no matter 
what the circumstances may be—is 
unsound. Industries are passing 
dividends and facing reduced profits 
in 1946. The government seeks more 
production and takes the road to 
stifle it. For production will surely 
die without profits. 

It is time to face facts and weigh 
theories. Let the government give 
industry a chance. 
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March 18, 1946 
Discontent 


THE WORLD situation drags out 
dark and dismal threats to world 
peace and security. Our nation seems 
to be the focal point around which 
all of these disasters revolve and yet 
we are responsible for none of them. 
It may be because of that fact that 
we are regarded as the supreme in- 
ternational arbiter of the conflicts. 

No nation in world history has ev- 
er had more serious problems cast 
into its lap. 

The final establishment of the U. 
N.O., The World Court and an in- 
ternational policy of brotherhood is 
imperative. Peace is as expensive as 
war and peace demands its price. The 
nations of the world must finally de- 
velop a code of international ethics 
that will make it possible and profit- 
able to pay this price for peace. 


Strikes Settled 
In Some Industries 


The morning press carries the news 
that the General Motors and the 
General Electric strikes are settled 
after many long days of conflict and 
bickering. 

Labor lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars in wages and had its men- 
tality terribly distorted. 
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Employers lost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and had nothing add- 
ed to their constructive industrial 
philosophy. 

The public, terribly inconvenienc- 
ed, will finally lose hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars due to the increase 
in price of cars and electrical ap- 
pliances. In fact, everyone lost fin- 
ally by the fiasco of foolishness. 


Priee Control 


Price control for another full year, 
on a sharply modified basis, was 
recommended by the House Post- 
War Economic Policy Committee. It 
declared that government regulation 
of prices until June 30, 1947, even 
though considerably circumscribed by 
Congress, would be a lesser evil than 
the alternative of “ruinous infla- 
tion.” Among the amendments to the 
price control law advocated by the 
committee was the use of the best 
three years of the period of 1936-40, 
instead of the years 1936-39, as the 
base for calculating how much price 
ceilings shall be increased to com- 
pensate for added costs. To bolster 
the effects of continued price con- 
trol, the committee urged the adop- 
tion of “anti-inflationary” fiscal poli- 
cies by the government. 

And yet an editorial in The Satur- 
day Eevning Post recently asks, “Is 
OPA Against Inflation or For It?” 


Among the several comments it 
quotes a paragraph from Mr. Henry 
Ford 2nd’s reply to Chester Bowles, 
anent “holding the line” at one point 
and selling the pass at a dozen other 
points: 

“Another supplier had been making 
small but vital truck parts for us for 
50 cents each. His material prices 
had gone up so much after V-J day 
that he asked OPA for permission to 
charge 61 cents. OPA said ‘No.’ They 
were willing to go as high as 54 cents. 
But the supplier could not produce 
parts at that figure, and so he stop- 
ped manufacture. After considerable 
delay, we finally found two new sup- 
pliers. One is now furnishing us with 
the necessary parts at 82 cents, and 
at 84 cents, both with OPA approv- 
al.”’ 

The increases given to steel, auto- 
mobiles, General Electric and others 
are inflationary monuments tending 
to break the line. Wage increases 
must decrease profits unless there is 
a mark-up in prices. 


Rail Freight Rates 
Must Be Raised 


Dr. J. H. Parmelee, director of the 
bureau of railway economics, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, told 
the combined rail-labor arbitration 
boards that freight rates would have 
to be increased about 37 per cent if 
rail unions succeed in superimposing 
their latest wage demands upon pay 
increases granted in 1941 and 1943. 

Since the beginning of 1941, Dr. 
Parmelee_ testified, the increased 
wage bill growing out of increased 
pay, cost of granting vacations and 
increased cost of materials and sup- 
plies calculated on the basis of 1941 
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ORVUS-D — originally sold 
under another name—is a 
time-tested, time-proved 
product. Whatever fiber or 
fabric you process, you'll find 
at least one processing job 
where Orvus-D can more 
than pay its way. Try it. 
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- are surprisingly few wet finishing textile operations where Orvus- 












D cannot contribute something important to fiber or fabric finish . . . 
processing efficiency ...saleability.A glance at some of the advantages 


of this sulfated fatty alcohol type processing agent will explain why: 


VA Exeellent scouring, emulsifying, 
wetting and leveling properties. 


Z Ready solubility. 


2 Stability in acids and alkalis. 


9 @ Fast rinsing. 








8, No hard water deposits. 


6. Unusval safety to fabric and 


color. 


ORVUS-D’ 


Mways a SAPE bei we 
textile Processing sf 











“Orvus” is the trade mark used by Procter & Gamble tn identify one of its 
hymolal products. 
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RAW COTTON CONSUMPTION 
IN RELATION TO WAGES AND PRICES 
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How Will the Lines 
Curve in the Future? 


THIS chart, prepared by the 

American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, graphically in- 
dicates the relationship between 
cotton consumption, hourly earn- 
ings, prices of cloth, cotton costs, 
governmental regulations and con- 
gressional action. 

The average employee in a tex- 
tile plant usually is interested only 
in the second line, the one show- 
ing average hourly earnings. The 
boss in the big office has to worry 
about all four lines. 





— 


This graphic _ presentation 
should be brought to the attention 
of the employees in the textile 
industry, along with a letter of 
explanation clearly pointing out 
how they may be affected in the 
future. 

Employees will be interested to 
learn what may happen if the 
cotton consumption line drops too 
low; and what action the mill may 
be forced to take if there is too 
great a spread between the aver- 
age hourly earnings curve and the 
curve indicating the prices of 
goods. 





employment and material consump- 
tion is “the staggering sum of: $971 
million. as 

“With traffic volume already de- 
creasing,” he continued, “the neces- 
sity for increasing freight rates and 
charges to the extent required to re- 
coup the 1941 and 1943 wage. ad- 
vances and the increased cost of ma- 
terials and supplies since the out- 
break of the war is emerging with 
increasing clarity.” 


Cannen Testifies 


The rise in the price of cotton, the 
rise in the cost of labor, the let- 
down in production due to the re- 
moval of the stimulus of war, the 
extra cost for every item that goes 
into the manufacturing of textiles, 
are infallible proof that prices of such 
commodities at the mill level need 
to be lifted rather substantially in 
order that normal production can be 
available. 

The American Cotton Manufactur- 


ers Association lays the blame for 
the shortage of cotton textiles on Of- 
fice of Price Administration policies. 

C. A. Cannon, chairman of the As- 
sociation, told a Senate committee 
investigating the clothing shortage 
that “it is my considered judgment 
that a major portion of the respon- 
sibility for the decline in cotton con- 
sumption and the shortage of cotton 
textiles traces directly back to OPA.” 

Mr. Cannon charged that the OPA 
has “ruled like a czar. It has been 
arrogant, high-handed and _short- 
sighted.” 

The witness charged further that 
OPA price policies result in curtail- 
ing employment in textile mills and 
in curtailing consumption of cotton 
and production of cotton textiles. 

Mr. Cannon predicted that the sit- 
uation will grow worse “unless Con- 
gress steps in and tells OPA, in un- 
mistakable language, to change its 
ways.” 

The witness advocated a four point 


program which, he said, will result 
in “abundant production of textiles 
at prices fair to all concerned.” He 
urged: 

1. That cotton textile exports be 
confined to goods needed for essen- 
tial relief. 

2. That OPA be forced to discon- 
tinue programs which clearly dis- 
criminate against the cotton textile 
industry and penalize production. In 
this connection, he included the 
maximum average price policy. 

3. Abolition of the industry earn- 
ings standard and the substitution of 
a pricing formula which will en- 
courage instead of discourage pro- 
duction. 

4. Speedy and efficient administra- 
tion of the Bankhead-Brown amend- 
ment which governs prices of textiles 
according to those of raw cotton. 

The OPA has asserted that the 
lifting of ceilings on cotton textiles 
will cause increases in cotton prices, 
Mr. Cannon said. He declared that 
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Lubrication is the oil’s main job. Shell 
employs highly scientific methods of 
selecting crude oil stocks—only those 
yielding high lubricity are used in 
loom oils. ““Oiliness’’ is improved by 
compounding straight mineral oils 
with natural fatty oils. 


Gum-Forming is evidence that an oil 
oxidizes easily. Shell removes all un- 
stable compounds from loom oils by 
means ofa solvent-extraction process. 


Dripping and Creeping are largely 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED IN A 








eliminated by the selective refining 
which results in a viscous, cohesive 
oil that stays put. 


Washability is secured by the use of 
natural fatty oils that readily emulsify 
with water—gets rid of any trace of 
oil in the finishing. 


Rust Prevention is a primary problem 
in the moist atmosphere maintained 
in the weaving department. Shell for- 
tifies Textilis Oil with a special rust 
preventive that gives it metal wetting 
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].. High lubricity to cut down wear. 
2. Low gue-lerming tendency. 


3. Good cohesion for minimum drip and creep. 


4, Washability to remove the “minimum.” 


5. Sure protection against rust. 


HELL DOES IN PREPARING 


%ell lextils Oto tor Looms 


ability much higher than that of water 
—means sure protection against rust. 


The Shell Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly give you specific advice on the 
lubrication of any type of loom, as 
well as on other mill equipment. 


For informative literature about tex- 
tile machine lubrication, write to Shell 
Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 


California. 
f r) 
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price increases will be-no greater 
than necessary to gorrect errors al- 
ready made by OPA. 

“Honest dealers,” Mr. Cannon de- 
clared, “will do a better job of hold- 
ing down prices than will the black 
marketers.”’ 


Surplus Cotten 


Surplus cotton plaguing pre-war 
America evaporated in the world 
conflict. 

The government’s “‘white elephant”’ 
hoard stood at 11.4 million bales by 
July 31 last year, and is foreseen 
under 2 million by mid-1946. 

With heavy home and export de- 
mand ahead, total cotton supplies in 
the country on July 31 this year may 
be only about 7.2 million bales. The 
year-ago figure was 11.2 million. 

Last year cotton farmers planted 
the smallest acreage since 1885. The 
1946 plantings are seen only slight- 
ly larger. 

Although cotton prices are the 
highest in 22 years, farmers are kept 
from larger planting by shortages of 
labor, fertilizer, seed and machinery. 


Cotton Acreage in 1946 


Reports from southern correspond- 
ents indicate that cotton farmers in- 
tend to plant 20,746,000 acres com- 
pared with the 20,200,000 goal set by 
the Department of Agriculture this 
year. This compares with the 1945 
goal of 20,507,000 acres but then only 
18,157,000 acres were planted. Two 
years ago the goal was 22,277,000 
acres and 20,354,000 acres were 
planted. 

This is the first time since goals 
were published by the Department 
of Agriculture in pre-planting time, 
that the South apparently intends to 
plant more than the prescribed goals, 
according to reports. 

However, even the intended plant- 
ings are small when compared with 
the prewar peak acreage of 45,00,- 
000 acres. 

It appears that many cotton land- 
owners in the South still have a dif- 
ficult time in getting sufficient labor. 
There are fewer farm laborers in the 
South this year than last year when 
it was found impossible to pick all 
the crop. In fact, on March 1, there 
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The Seventh Annual Southern Safety Conference and Exposition 
was held at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, N. C., March 
3, 4 and 5, 1946. The Southern Safety Conference is a local organi- 
zation comprised of members and delegates of 14 states, and anyone 
interested in safety from any of its phases may attend. Once a year 
these delegates meet and discuss the various means and ways of re- 
ducing accidents in industry and home. 


The National Safety Council’s Textile Section Executive Committee 
meeting was held in conjunction with the Southern Safety Confer- 
ence. Those members appearing in the accompanying photograph 
are .identified as follows: Left to right (seated): W. B. Weaver. 
Marshall Field & Co.: L. P. Sorrell, North Carolina Department of 
Labor; A. C, Phelps, The Brandon Corporation; General Chairman 
John J. Burger, W. J. Dickey & Sons: H. E. Williams, Marshall Field 
& Co.; and Secretary E. G. Padgett, N. C. Industrial Commission. 
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Left to right (standing); E. E. Place, American Mutual Liability In- 

surance Co.; T. A. Wilson, North Carolina Industrial Commission: 

E. A. Roberts, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.; W. D. 

Alligood, American Yarn and Processing Company: W. G. Marks, 

The Erwin Cotton Mills, Co.; Ray Ketchmark, National Safety 
Council: T. E. Ross, Brandon Corporation. 








was still considerable cotton lying 
unpicked in the fields in the northern 
sections of the belt. It appears that 
the final crop for 1945 will be only 
about 8,600,000 bales, compared with 
the December final estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture of 9,195,- 
000 bales. 

Despite the fact that wages paid on 
farms are the highest on record still 
higher wages being paid in indus- 
trial centers is siphoning off farm 
labor into the cities. 


Cotton Margin 
Price Higher 


According to an Associated Press 
report from Washington, the govern- 
ment, moving to check clothing price 
increases, announced it will order 
higher margin payments for trading 
in cotton futures. 


Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles 
directed the OPA to issue such an 
order. He said this is being done 
because cotton exchanges had re- 
jected a proposal that they increase 
margin requirements voluntarily. 

At the same time the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration acted to put 
more scarce clothing on store shelves 
by limiting manufacturers’ inven- 
tories to a maximum 30-day supply. 

The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion said that on the basis of cur- 
rent cotton prices, OPA will set a 
margin of $30 a bale for cotton. 


Present margin requirements are 
$10 a bale in Chicago, $15 in New 
Orleans and $20 in New York. The 
New York exchange advances the 
margin to $25 a bale when the price 
exceeds 27 cents a pound. 

Under the OPA order, the basic 
margin will be $10 a bale. When the 
price at which the transaction is en- 
tered exceeds 25 cents a pound, the 
margin will be increased $10 a bale 
for each one cent or a portion of a 
cent over 25 cents a pound. 

Bowles recalled that representa- 
tives of the three leading exchanges 
were asked at a conference to boost 
margin requirements voluntarily. 

“The proposal has been rejected,” 
Bowles said, adding that “this is un- 
fortunate.” 

He said the price of cotton has 
risen sharply over the last four 
months and is now several cents 
above parity. 

Noting that OPA last week an- 
nounced increases in cotton textile 
prices which will total $250,000,000 
a year, Bowles said a substantial part 
of this increase was necessitated by 
higher prices for raw cotton. 


“Tf further increases occur in cot- 
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BRING YOUR PROBLEMS... 
to our textile laboratory at Greenville, S. C. 
Our technicians have been able to help 
many other manufacturers improve their 
product or process and will be happy to 
serve you in any way they can. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, $. C. Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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YOU HAVE A CHOICE 
WHEN PURCHASING THIS EQUIPMENT 


No two mills are exactly alike as to manufacturing 
methods or the type of stock they handle. There- 
fore the best spinning system for one may be un- 
satisfactory for another. 


That is why H & B gives you a CHOICE of differ- 
ent types of high-draft equipment for card room 
and spinning room. Each has its own peculiar 
advantages in a given situation, but which is best 
for YOU is a matter for consultation with our 
engineers. 


Tell us your problem and let us make recommen- 
dations, free of all obligations. 


ERICAN 
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4 ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM (with 
Scroll Condenser). For drafts up to 16 on 
staples up to 2”. Rectangular serrated trumpet 
spreads the sliver for the first drafting zone and 
combs fibres to improve drafting and reduce fly. 
Patented weighting system facilitates cleaning 
because of streamlining and fewer parts, and 
provides positive control of weight distribution. 
Lubricating method saves oil and increases life 
of roller covering. 


5 ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM (with 
Scroll Condenser). For drafts up to 30. Is suc- 
cessfully drafting 60 grain sliver to 3.50 or 4 
hank roving in one operation. Mechanical 
features are similar to those of the 4 Roll High- 
Draft System. 


PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER. This device, 
made of Bakelite to eliminate static, is used on 
both the 4 Roll and the 5 Roll High-Draft 
Roving Systems. It prevents flaring and spread- 
ing of the fibres by condensing them into a 


MACHINE CO. 
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compact sliver, without disturbing paralleliza- 
tion, and gives just enough false twist to allow 
better control in the drafting zone. 


4 ROLL LONG-DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEM. 
Thousands of spindles equipped with this sys- 
tem testify to the fact that it fully meets quality 
and economy requirements in many instances. 
Since it has no belts, it is easy to clean, easy and 
economical to operate, and readily adjusted. 


H & B CASABLANCAS HIGH-DRAFT SPIN- 
NING SYSTEM. For the mill that prefers a 
belt system there is nothing better than CASA- 
BLANCAS, since the system was designed by 
people who specialize exclusively in the high- 
draft field. New synthetic belts minimize the 
maintenance problem and important mechan- 
ical improvements enhance the yarn quality. 
These improvements include a new type cradle 
and automatic weighting. No lever screws, 
no adjusting, greater cleanliness, nothing on 
the roller beam, no weights or weight wires. 


ATLANTA OFFICE: 815 Citizens & 





Division, Montreal and T 


PAWTUCKET, R.I., U.S.A. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire $t.; 
Southern 


National Bank Bidg.; CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 

1201-3 Johnston Bidg.; CANADIAN REP.: 

Rudel Machinery Company, itd., Textile 
oronto, 
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ton prices,” he added, “further in- 
creases in textile and in clothing 
prices will undoubtedly follow. The 
stabilization program cannot with- 
stand a further rise in clothing prices 
of any substantial proportions.” 


Trends in Government 


According to THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL, the President of the United 
States will soon surround himself 
for the first time in history with a 
group of “economist” officials rank- 
ing as high as cabinet officers. 


A campaign is afoot, within the 
government to see to it that this body 
shall be dominated not by conserva- 
tives but by followers of the New 
Deal tradition. 


To be filled are three seats on the 
Council of Economic Advisors, cre- 
ated last month by Congress and 
President Truman, under the “em- 
ployment” (once it was called “full 
employment”) act. The men who 
are appointed will get the salaries of 
Cabinet officers, $15,000 a year, and 
will be authorized to make more 
sweeping plans than any member of 
of the Cabinet. 


Who is being boomed? 


Leon Henderson, the tough-talking 
spark-plug of prewar and wartime 
governmental action, who since he 
left OPA’s helm in 1943 has largely 
devoted his talents to vacationing and 
professional advising of businessmen. 


John Winant, left-wing Republi- 
can and Ambassador to Britain since 
1941. 


Ellis Arnall, on his last lap as gov- 
ernor of Georgia. He does not pre- 
tend to be a man of many deep eco- 
nomic convictions, except that the 
South must be given equality of rail 
rates. But he’s credited with hold- 
ing the Georgia delegation in line 
for Henry Wallace at the last Demo- 
cratic convention, and is regarded 
highly in the state and nation. 


Robert Nathan, burly chief plan- 
ner of the War Production Board un- 
der Donald Nelson and more recent- 
ly deputy director of reconversion in 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. In disagreement with 
the conservatism of Reconversion Di- 
rector John Snyder, he resigned De- 
cember 31. 


Alvin Hassen, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University and 
until last July special economic ad- 
visor to the Federal Reserve Board, 
who for more than two decades has 
been expounding the doctrine that 
swings in the business cycle can and 
should be compensated for by gov- 
ernment action. 
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LATE MARCH found the textile 

mills of New England still feel- 
ing their way cautiously in selling 
goods. The OPA and CPA had in- 
augurated changes in price schedules 
and in distribution regulations, but 
as ever the modifications left con- 
fusion. 


It was expected that the March 
rise in cotton goods ceilings would 
give an impetus at last to production. 
However, some time was needed for 
individual mills to figure their adjust- 
ments. At any rate, as this was 
written the market remained in a 
listless state, hence appraisal of the 
ultimate effects of the price rise is 
not possible herewith. 


Rayon goods manufacturers were 
held back and disappointed by the 
failure of CPA to establish a ceiling 
on the amount of yardage to be ex- 
tended from converters’ free goods 
supplies on special CC-rated orders 
for the second quarter. So far as 
could be gauged, they were to con- 
tinue, subject to hampering regula- 
tions of the previous quarters, 
although there was still talk of a 
change. 


So far as volume went, the wool 
manufacturing industry was going 
strong at far above normal peace- 
time rate. The season should have 
been well under way in overcoatings, 
however, and mills could not see a 
prospect of making the heavy lines 
at a profit. Hence they were not 
planning to make them and only 
prompt remedial action by OPA 
could be calculated to save the situ- 
ation. 


No Demand Problem 
for Textile Mills 


Given free rein in production, the 
textile industry in New England 
would have no problem of remaining 
at utmost capacity except disappoint- 
ing return of workers diverted from 
their plants during the war. It 
apparently will take a lack of oppor- 
tunity in the higher-paid industries 
and a dissipation of accumulated 
wartime savings to induce several 
thousand workers to return to the 
mills. The situation has been im- 
proving, however, and may be ex- 
pected to do so on an accelerated 
pace as necessity urges. 


Orders, meantime, are constantly 





waiting for acceptance by mills to 
fill up the void on distributors’ 
shelves in all kinds of textiles. The 
cotton and rayon division is said to 
have substantial backlogs of orders 
for household goods, shirtings and 
dress materials. An unusually strong 
export demand adds to the pressure 
for output and for 1946 as a whole, 
unless obstacles to production per- 
sist, a high yardage seems assured. 

In the wool manufacturing end, 
with more than 60 per cent in New 
England, the concentration upon 
lightweight goods with production at 
50 per cent above the 1939 level has 
indicated a possible early restoration 
of reasonable inventories of such 
constructions. This is a distorted 
situation, however, as_ indicated 
above. 

It leaves a shortage in the midst 
of plenty, so to speak, and that on 
the most essential heavier goods. 
This is not a production problem, 
but one of control measures. Produc- 
tion could be increased if workers 
returned faster, but that would 
mean output of heavy overcoatings. 
There is at least satisfaction that 
OPA has acted to speed heavyweight 
suitings. 


Yarn Situation Reflects 
Organization Changes 


Not particularly a New England 
condition, but significant of the 
movement toward vertical organiza- 
tion that has been prominent in this 
section, is the plight of the sales 
yarn trade. Distributors of such 
yarns have been finding their 
sources of supply cut off. 

As stated in one quarter, this con- 
dition arises not from lack of pro- 
duction but from a fundamental 
shift in yarn distribution methods, 
caused partly by the existence of a 
sellers’ market and partly by the 
tightness of OPA prices which forces 
producers to resort to unorthodox 
practices in order to protect profit. 

Some yarn mills that ordinarily 
would sell on the market are now 
part of an integrated group. Yarn 
spinners in certain instances have 
contracted with consumers on a 
commission basis. Other expedients 
are selling direct to nearby con- 
sumers, or tinting the yarns to save 
a commission and secure a higher 
ceiling. 
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Suppliers? 


What They 


R. F. MULuteErR, sales engineer with 
the New Orleans district office of 
the ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been promoted to 
assistant manager under F. W. Stev- 
ens, Manager, according to a recent 
announcement. Mr. Muller has been 
with Allis-Chalmers since June, 1920. 


G. C. DENEBRINK, general sales 
manager of BIEGLOW-SANFORD CAR- 
PET Co., INc., and WILLIAM N. FREy- 
ER, director of products, have been 
elected vice presidents of the com- 
pany. Both men joined the company 
last month. Mr. Denebrink had been 
associated since 1922 with the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., and Mr. Freyer had 
been with Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since 1940. 


G. H. GAITEs, regional sales super- 
visor of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
sales territories of THE BRISTOL Co. 
has been appointed district manager 
of the company’s New York office. 
He will make his headquarters at 
offices located in the Fisk Building, 
250 West 57th Street. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & Sons Co. of 
Philadelphia, has announced the sale 
of the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing line 
of machinery to WILLIAM E. H. BELL. 
Manufacture of this line of machinery 
which consists of circulating apron 
and rotary type skein, scouring, 
bleaching and dyeing machines will 
be discontinued by Butterworth. 

Mr. Bell also will manufacture 
raw stock, roll dyeing, bleaching and 
washing machines. These were all 
formerly made by the old Klauder- 
Weldon Co. which Mr. Bell managed 
prior to the acquisition by Butter- 
worth in 1926. Since that time, he 
has managed this division for But- 
terworth. 

Mr. Bell’s purchase includes all 
drawings, patterns, jigs and fixtures, 
etc., necessary for the manufacture 
of these machines. He is located at 
Adams Ave. and Leiper St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Announcement has been made by 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID Co. Bound Brook, N. J. 
of the appointment of Roland V. Tail- 
by as personnel manager of the Calco 
organization. 

Mr. Tailby, assistant personnel 
manager since coming to the com- 
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News — 


are Doin g 


pany in April, 1944, has been acting 
manager for the last several months. 


The Institute of Textile Technolo- 
gy at Charlottesville, Va., has an- 
nounced several new appointments 
to its staff. Mas. JOHN J. OWEN, un- 
til recently of the army’s Ordnance 





Mr. Owen 


Mr. Bailey 


Dept., will do research work in the 
field of textile machinery and ma- 
chine design for the Institute. Dr. 
WILLIAM T. HAM has joined the staff 
after a period of service as a radar 
officer in the Marines. The experi- 
ence he gained in practical electron- 
ics is appropriate to the research 
program, particularly in handling, 
processing and testing fibers and fi- 
ber products. T. L. W. BAILEY, JR., has 
been appointed research microscopist. 
He was formerly fiber microscopist 
at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory at New Orleans. 





Dr. Ham 


Maxwell A. Goodwin has returned 
to his prewar position as manager of 
the Chicago office of Clark Truc- 
tractor, division of CLARK EQUIPMENT 
Co. after 4 years of army service. 


W. L. Morcan has resumed his 
sales duties in the textile division of 
the DAYTON RUBBER Mrc. Co.’s South 
Carolina territory. Mr. Morgan is re- 
turning to his former position after 


serving with the armed forces since 
1943. 


WILLIAM F. LUTHER has resigned 
his position as research chemist at 
Western Cartridge to become asso- 
ciated with the INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, where he will specialize in 
research on cellulose products. Dr. 
Luther was formerly associated with 
DuPont, American Enka Rayon, and 
Sharples Chemicals Corporation. 


LT. COLONEL EDWARD J. BULLARD, 
former treasurer of the E. H. JACOBS 
Mrc. Co., with plants in Danielson, 
Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
turned to his company after four 
years in the Army Air Corps. Colo- 
nel Bullard is the third generation of 
his family to be active in the man- 
agement of the company. 


Cot. LLoyp M. Morris, until re- 
cently officer in charge of the en- 
gineering division and director of 
laboratories at the Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot, has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit, 
the nation’s fourth highest military 
award, it has been announced. From 
January 1944 to October 1945 Colonel 
Morris directed research and develop- 
ment work and the general testing 
program of commodities procured by 
this depot. 


NORTHWESTERN EQUIPMENT CO., 
Erie, Pa., has announced the appoint- 
ment of THE Kissick Co., 1524 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa., as sales 
and service representatives for Copes 
feed water regulators, pump gover- 
nors, desuperheaters and allied 
equipment. The territory served in- 
cludes southern New Jersey, south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, eastern Mary- 
land and Delaware. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corp. has or- 
ganized a sales and technical division 
to handle its Ceglin textile finishes, 
and in line with its sales policy on 
other products, will sell directly to 
the trade in the future. Until re- 
cently, Aridye Corp. and Aqua-Sec 
Corp. acted as sales agents for the 
finishes. Sylvania will maintain a 
technical staff to assist manufacturers 
on application procedure, and under 
the new marketing arrangement, 
salesmen and technical men will 
operate as a unit, with offices at 122 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
JAMES J. CASSERLY has joined the 
division as a member of the sales 
staff. 


EDWARD M. WILSON, recently re- 
leased from the army, has returned 
to the PENNSYLVANIA SALT Mrc. Co., 
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Mrs. Jones smooths out thewrinkles in 
her velvet gown by hanging it over a 
steaming tub of water. By humidify- 
ing the air, she takes advantage of a 
crude form of air conditioning. 
Scientific, year-round air condition- 
ing—the Carrier kind—is ironing out 
countless wrinkles for industry. In 
textile plants, for example, the hu- 
midity is controlled to prevent yarn 
breakage, reduce the amount of “fly” 
in carding and keep machinery ad- 
justments at a minimum. In plants 
making precision parts, the air is held 
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at specified humidity and tempera- 
ture. Where excessive heat would 
interfere with processes, the air is 
cooled. Employee efficiency and pro- 
duction are kept high. 

The right kind of air conditioning 
takes superior engineering skill. That’s 





Carrier 
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why Carrier has long been the air con- 
ditioning leader . . . helping the textile 
industry improve output and prod- 
ucts for 40 years. Why not ask Carrier 
about the operations now giving you 
trouble? Carrier Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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and has been appointed Philadelphia 
district sales manager of the heavy 
chemicals division. 





J. HuGH BoLtTon was elected presi- 
dent of WHITIN MACHINE WoRKS in 
March. He succeeds E. Kent Swift, 
who became chairman of the board of 
directors, and will also remain as 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Bolton 
joined Whitin in 1925, was appointed 
vice-president in 1938 and became 
first vice-president in 1942. Prior to 
his connection with Whitin, Mr. Bol- 
ton was with the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
later head of the D. C. Pease Mfg. Co.., 
Palmer, Mass. 


Promotion of five executives as- 
sociated with the PITTSBURGH PLATE 
Giass Co was announced recently. 
JOSEPH G. THOMPSON, JR. was ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant 
general paint manager. Fercus A. 
O’ConNOR, formerly supervisor of 
maintenance, painter sales, was ap- 
pointed supervisor of dealer sales. 
Mr. O’Connor has been associated 
with the company for 23 years. NEL- 
SON A. Mason, formerly supervisor 
of automotive, aircraft and graphic 
arts sales, is now supervisor of main- 
tenance-painter sales. 


Returning to the company after 
three years, service with the navy, 
LEONARD W. McCGARITY was appointed 
supervisor of paint department sales 
to the company’s stores. Now on 
terminal leave from the Army Aijir 
Corps, KENNETH E. WHITEKETTLE has 
been appointed supervisor of brush 
sales. 


All five men will be located in the 
company’s general offices in the 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Announcement has also been made 
by the paint department of the ap- 
pointment of Harris E. WAINWRIGHT 
as national account representative 
for the New York area. His head- 
quarters will be at the company’s 
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New York warehouse, located at 
Jay, Water and Plymouth Streets, in 
Brooklyn. 


PLASTIC FILM Corp. recently an- 
nounced the appointment of LAURENCE 
R. SHERMAN as general sales manag- 
er. Mr. Sherman has been associated 
with the corporation for the past year 
organizing the sales department to 
handle new peace-time products. 


WILLIAM F. NEWTON has been ap- 
pointed manager of research and de- 
velopment for the Columbia Chemi- 
cal Division of the PITTSBURGH PLATE 
Guiass Co., according to a company 
announcement. Mr. Newton joined 
the Columbia Chemical Division’s re- 
search staff in July 1941. 


CHARLES C. TILLOTSON has return- 
ed to the staff of the Proctor & GAM- 
BLE Co. after more than four years 





Mr. Tillotson 


army service. He will resume his 
duties with the textile research de- 
partment of the chemical division, 
where he will study the application 
of soap and synthetic detergents in 
textile processing. Prior to entering 
the service, Mr. Tillotson was with 
the textile research department at 
Proctor & Gamble. 


JOSEPH N. Murpny, recently releas- 
ed from the army, has returned to 
QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Conshohocken, Pa., and has resumed 
his old position as a process engineer 
in the sale of chemical specialties for 
the textile industry. Mr. Murphy will 
call on hosiery mills and other tex- 
tile mills in eastern Pennsylvania 
and southern New Jersey. 

JOHN R. ELLstrom, until recently 
in navy service, has also rejoined the 
Quaker organization and will serve 
in the technical service division of 
the company. ) 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mra. Co. 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, with branch of- 
fices throughout the country, an- 
nounces the return of NorMAN W. 
JASCHALL as buyer and salesman of 
cotton fibers in their Atlanta office. 


Harry E. SMITH, vice-president of 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., at the 
Manhattan rubber division, Passaic, 
N. J., is now in complete charge of 
corporation rubber product sales and 
marketing for the corporation. Freed 
from other responsibilities, Mr. Smith 
is devoting specialized attention to 
strengthening and coordinating the 
company’s postwar marketing ef- 
forts. 


Announcement of a new glass com- 
pany, GLASS FIBERS, INC., to be locat- 
ed in Toledo, Ohio, was made recent- 
ly by R. H. BARNarpD. Mr. Barnard, 
formerly executive vice-president 
and director of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., is president and general man- 
ager of the new concern. Glass Fi- 
bers, Inc. will manufacture by a pat- 
ented process and market a line of 
continuous and staple glass fiber 
products, as well as glass wool in 
various forms. 


Dr. HARLAN L. TRUMBULL, director 
of synthetic rubber and textile re- 
search of THE B. F. Goopricu Co. 
will serve as manager of the research 
and development division, synthetic 
rubber department, Rubber Reserve 
Corporation in Washington, D. C. on 
a temporary basis, it has been an- 
nounced. In Dr. Trumbull’s absence, 
E. A. WILLSON wil be acting director 
of synthetic rubber research and Dr. 
R. A. CRAWFORD acting director of 
textile research. 


THE DEXTER CHEMICAL CORP. an- 
nounces the appointment of Morris 
MYTELKA as chemist in charge of 
production for its textile chemical 
division. For the past ten years Mr. 
Mytelka has been analytical and re- 
search chemist for the Hart Products 
Corp. Under Mr. Mytelka’s super- 
vision, Dexter’s laboratories at the 
plant on Edgewater Road in New 


_— 





Mr. Driscoll 


York City are being enlarged and 
new equipment added. 


ALFRED DRISCOLL, for the past five 
years chief chemist for the Celludye 
Corp. of New York has joined Dexter 
as a member of the research staff of 
this division. 
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YARN SPOILAGE 
THREAD BREAKAGE 
with | 


SINCLAIR NO-DRIP LUBRICANTS 
































S YOUR PROBLEM uneven draft on spinning operations with attendant low and 
irregular yarn breaking strength? Improper saddle and roll neck lubrication 
may be the cause. 

Correct saddle and roll neck lubrication calls for a lubricant that flows 
evenly through the saddle bore and minimizes roll neck friction. At the same | 
time, it must not creep onto roll cots or drip on bottom roll. Sinclair No-Drip 
LUBRICANTS have the correct combination of properties to provide this desired 
performance. 

No-Drips—in five different grades—possess built-in properties to resist 
creeping. They make for clean, smooth top roll lubrication. 

Keep down irregular drafting and costly spoilage with Sinclair No-Drip 
LUBRICANTS. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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DON’T START THE RACE 
a fg / ZG @ 
To overcome competition you can't go about business with a handicap . . . don't let ineffi- 


cient machinery block your way to getting into full swing to get your share of the great 
volume of pent up business. 





Competition is going to make greater demands for superior quality . . . mills with Medley 
Ball Bearing Drawing produce better yarns. According to test charts variations are reduced 
to a minimum and smoother slubbing, intermediates roving and spinning are accomplished. 





Medley Drawing is being installed now by many progressive mills. Order now for early 
delivery. Write, wire or phone for estimates and quotations for complete overhauling of 
your drawing equipment . . . successful installations throughout the textile industry have 
given years of service. 
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LANT owners all over the country have installed 
P this cellular glass material on roofs, ceilings, tanks 
and processing equipment, in floors and core walls. 
They can tell you that PC Foamglas licks the toughest 
insulating jobs—for good. 
Composed of millions of tiny air-filled glass cells, 
PC Foamglas is impervious to moisture, vapor, 
vermin, the fumes of most acids, many elements that 


ing 
cause other materials to lose insulating efficiency. 


C It helps to maintain temperature and humidity levels 


LATION permanently. 
INS PC Foamglas is light, rigid, strong. It stays in place, 


| t does not pack down, check, warp, rot, swell, shrink, 

= our D afl or burn. Big pieces are easily handled, quickly in- 

int y stalled. PC Foamglas needs no repairs, maintenance 

yld be or replacement during ordinary use. And the sum 
total of those advantages is economy. For with PC 
Foamglas, first cost is last cost. 
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(1) efficient 










(2) economical We have published complete detailed information 

(3) permanent d on PC Foamglas in three illustrated booklets. Send 

- eealed in glass — for your free copies today. Just check and mail the 

PC Foamglas— oF ae insulating mater! convenient coupon. You incur no obligation. Pitts- 

widely know" as requirements. burgh Corning Corporation, Room 132, 632 Du- 
that meets all those quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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On the addition to Gay Brother’s mill at Cavendish, Vermont, PC Foam- 
glas is being installed to help maintain predetermined temperature and 
humidity levels. Engineer, Alonzo B. Reed, Boston, Mass.; Roofer, 
Robert J. Hughes, Ludlow, Vermont. Picture at left shows how PC 
Foamélas is used to insulate a core wall. 
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: | Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
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fHE AMERICAN VISCOSE CorP. has 
opened a sales office at Cleveland, 
Ohio, to service the textile and tire 
manufacturing trades in the mid- 
western area, it was announced re- 
cently. WILLIAM J. BIEBERLE, previ- 
ously associated with the company’s 
Philadelphia sales office, is manager, 
and Harry A. MASON, formerly in 
the viscose yarn sales division of the 
New York office, is assistant man- 
ager. The address of the new office 
is 1318 Guardian Building, 629 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

The company has also announced 
the appointment of C. B. SHOEMAKER 
as manager of viscose rayon staple 
manufacturing. Mr. Shoemaker has 
been asistant manager of viscose 
production for the last four years 
and previously was manager of the 
company’s viscose rayon staple pro- 
ducing plant at Nitro, W. Va. Dr. 
DAN B. WICKER, superintendent of 
the company’s rayon staple plant at 
Nitro, W. Va., will be associated with 
Mr. Shoemaker as process manager 
of viscose rayon staple manufactur- 
ing. LARvE HENDRIXSON will serve 
as production manager, and GORDON 
G. BRAIN as production control man- 
ager. 


JAMES S. DENHAM, formerly assist- 
ant manager, rayon department at the 
DuPont Co. has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the photo products 
department, it was announced recent- 
ly. He will succeed George A. Scan- 
lan, who retired in March for rea- 
sons of health. Appointment of 
RoBERT L. RICHARDS as Mr. Denham’s 
successor was also announced. Ros- 
ERT A. RAMSDELL has been made 
manager of the nylon division, the 
post formerly held by Mr. Richards. 
CHARLES M. SWITZER has become as- 
sistant manager of the nylon division. 


At the annual meeting of the Fos- 
TER MACHINE Co. held last February 
W. C. CHISHOLM was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer, succeeding HENRY 
S. WASHBURN who was made chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Chisholm has 
been serving as executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Other changes in- 
cluded the election of A. B. Root and 
E. C. Connor to the board. Mr. Root 
is vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Connor, sales manager, 
succeeds his father on the board. 


Tesco CHEMICAL Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., has announced the return of 
three former employees, until recent- 
ly members of the armed forces. 
They are FRANK E. COOPER, DOZIER 
P,. WILLARD and FRANK DE PETERSE, JR. 


Paut V. SEYDEL, who was in the 
Chemical Warfare Service during 
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World War II, with rank of Major, 
has returned to his position with 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Seydel is chief chemist for this 
concern, which manufactures warp 
sizing, finishing compounds and wet- 
ting agents. While in the armed serv- 
ices he was with the Economic Di- 
vision of U. S. Group Control Coun- 
cil, in Berlin, Germany. 





Dr. Seydel 


Dr. HENRY SONNEBORN, III, until 
recently in navy service and Dr. 
Hans SCHINDLER, research chemist, 
have joined the technical staff of the 
Petrolia, Pa., refinery of L. SONNE- 
BORN SONS, INC. 

Dr. Sonneborn is returning to the 
company as assistant to Dr. F. W. 
Breth, vice-president and technical 
director. He held that position prior 
to his military service. Dr. Schindler 
is joining the company as a research 
chemist with headquarters at the Pe- 
trolia refinery. Formerly senior re- 
search chemist at the research and 
development laboratories of the Pure 
Oil Co., Winnetka, Ill., he recently 
served as a member of the technical 
oil mission which investigated the 
German petroleum industry for the 
Technical! Industrial Intelligence 
Committee. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Corp. has 
announced the appointment of JOHN 
K. HODNETTE as manager of the com- 
pany’s transformer division at Sha- 
ron, Pa. 

Mr. Hodnette, who has been en- 





gineering manager in that division 


for the past six years, asumes duties 


formerly held by H. V. Putman, who 
died last January. 

Outstanding among transformer 
improvements for which Mr. Hod- 
nette is responsible and for which 
he has been granted patents, is the 
self-protected distribution transform- 
er which assures protection against 
lightning and outages, and minimizes 
service interruptions. 

Appointment of CARL E. NAGEL as 
manager of editorial service has also 
been announced by Westinghouse. 
Mr. Nagel will be responsible for the 
company’s technical and trade maga- 
gine articles. 


THE RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGI- 
NEERING Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will 
break ground shortly for a new plant 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, it was announc- 
ed recently. Purchase of a 25 acre 
site located on the west side of the 
town has been made. 

Announcement was also made that 
KARL H. MEYER, now manager of the 
marine division of the company, will 
become factory manager of the new 
Ashtabula plant when it is complet- 
ed. 

One story in height, the new plant 
will contain 120,000 square feet of 
manufacturing area and employ ap- 
proximately 500 people working on 
two shifts. The building itself, to be 
of the most modern construction, 
will cost $750,000 and with ma- 
chinery and equipment will repre- 
sent a total investment of close to 
$1,500,000. Work is expected to take 
about a year. 


THE STANDARD MILL SuPPLY Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has established a 
complete electrical department un- 
der the management of LYMAN A. 
MERRILL. Mr. Merrill, formerly in 
navy service, will supervise all sales 
and service pertaining to electrical 
products distributed and manufactur- 
ed by the company. 


STANDARD FABRICATORS, INC., has 
announced that the company is erect- 
ing a new building adjoining their 
New York City plant, located at 
140th St. and Walton Ave. Design- 
ed to enable the company to triple 
its present output, the new construc- 
tion will be completed in about six 
months. It will include new office 
space as well as manufacturing space. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY Co. of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed sou- 
thern representative for Venango 
Engineering Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
on package, beam and raw stock dye- 
ing and drying equipment. 
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The year 1946 should mark the return 








to full scale production of textile machinery for | 


the first time since the war. 


Numerous modernization programs planned 
for several years will get underway as new machinery 


is being installed. 


If you are among those fortunate enough 





to get new machinery, we shall be glad to work 
with you in placing your used machinery. | 


If you are interested in buying used | 
machinery to balance or increase your present pro- 
duction or for new production, we shall be glad to 


know your requirements. 





COMER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Cable Address: COMACH 
308 IVY ST., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ARE DOING 


KENDALL MILLs, at Pelzer, S. C., 
recently made attendance awards to 
116 employees at a banquet held in 
Pelzer. Perfect attendance buttons 
were awarded to 33 workers who had 
not been absent for three-year peri- 
ods; 33 more received buttons for 
two-year perfect records and 50 other 
awards went to those who had not 
missed a day from work in 1945. 


UNIVERSAL Fasrics, INc., has been 
chartered to manufacture fabrics at 
Greenville, S. C. Officers of the com- 


4f/ 


ly formed, independent corporation 
(also known as SYNTHETIC YARNS, 
Inc.). Without change in equipment 
and personnel, the new company 
will specialize in the throwing of 
rayon, nylon and other yarns. 


THE HUNTSVILLE MrcG. Co. has 
changed the name of the former Mer- 
rimac Village, at Huntsville, Ala. to 
Huntsville Park. Plans have been 
made for improving the area, with a 
day nursery being contemplated. A 
contest is being conducted in which 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s textile mill at Decatur, Ala., won the 

company’s annual interplant safety contest, and received a handsome 

trophy for its record. Sam Steere, Goodyear cotton and fabric 

operations manager, who made the presentation, is shown at the 

right. C. W. Young, superintendent of the Decatur mill, and W. H. 
Hunter, personnel manager, are at the left. 





pany are H. G. Hudson, president 
and treasurer, and E. C. Roy, vice- 
president and secretary. 


THE ATHENS WOOLEN MILLs, at 
Athens, Tenn., have announced the 
resumption of peacetime production. 
During hostilities, the mills manu- 
factured cloth for the armed forces 
exclusively. 


The throwing plant formerly owned 
by Synthetic Yarns, Inc., at Lowell, 
Mass., has been purchased by a new- 
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designs for a new entrance marker 
to the area are being suggested. 


Three hundred and twenty dwell- 
ings owned by the CALLAWAY FOouN- 
DATION, at Manchester, Ga., are being 
disposed of, and in the first two days 
of a recent sale, 32 of the houses 
were bought by their present ten- 
ants. These tenants have first choice 
on the property, and if they are not 
interested, other employees of the 
Callaway Mills may buy. Install- 
ments paid weekly provide for pay- 
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ments to be completed in six years. 
The Manchester sale follows the suc- 
cessful application of the plan in La- 
Grange, home office of Callaway 
Mills. 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON 
Mitts Co., INc., will build 50 houses 
to help solve the housing shortage 
among its employees, according to a 
recent announcement. Work on the 
houses, which will cost about $4,000 
each, will be started in the near fu- 
ture. The prefabricated, four-room 
dwellings will be sold at cost to mill 
employees. 


A modern silk and rayon plant will 
be erected in the near future at Pat- 
erson, N. J., by JOHN HAND & SON. 
The company will continue to ope- 
rate its present plants at Wilkes- 
Barre, Cooperburg, Pa., and Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The Paterson plant is 
to cost an estimated $150,000. 


The director of veterans’ education, 
South Carolina State Department of 
Education, has announced that Pa- 
CIFIC MILLS, at Lyman, S. C., have 
been approved for textile technicians 
and supervisor training. 


THE HIGHLAND PARK MFc. Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C., and the JOHNSTON 
Mitts Co., of Charlotte, and Rock 
Hill, S. C., have announced construc- 
tion of additions to the mills which 
will cost an estimated $300,000. The 
additions will provide space for new 
equipment which will be installed as 
part of a modernization program. 


A new plant is planned by OBER- 
MAN & Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
work shirts and pants, to be built at 
Morrilton, Ark. The plant will oc- 
cupy a building leased from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Morrilton. 


A new corporation, Known as 
WORCESTER WEAVERS, INC., has been 
formed at Worcester, Mass., to ope- 
rate a rayon weaving mill in that 
city. John H. Dodgdon is president. 


CHASE BAG Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has let general contract to James 
Leck Co., also of Minneapolis, for a 
new converting plant to cost approx- 
imately $450,000, with equipment. 
Chase main offices are in Chicago, 
Til. 


The new plant of the NATIONAL 
AUTOMOTIVE FisrReEs, Inc., at Louis- 
ville, Miss., will be constructed by 
the city and occupied by the com- 
pany under a long-term lease. It 
will comprise a main one-story unit 
to be equipped for the production of 
cotton batting, wadding, etc., for 
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Or reactions that unlock the 
rainbow’s spectrum from stygian tar 
oil can be defined precisely. But 
techn iques of producin g aniline dyes 
and applying them with unfailing 
accuracy of hue and shade — 


these are elusive as the subtle 
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a of a couturter s creation. 


Oldest and only American producer 
of every class of aniline dye and color, 
National Aniline has accumulated 
a vast reservoir of F| ye application 
experience in every field where color 


Ls used . ei available through nearby 
N ational Technical Service. 
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rhor for fof! ical 


There’s a post-war summer coming up — 
and handsome, heat-beating Teca suitings 
are ready to meet the heavy demand. 
Here are famous-name tropicals — 
zephyr-weight spun rayon blends woven 
with thirty to seventy-five per cent of this 
lively crimped acetate staple in combi- 
nation with spun viscose staple. 
The more Teca, the richer the weave. 
the better its shape-holding qualities, 
the greater its resistance to shrinkage. 
For all types of men’s wear fabrics — 


for suits, shirts, slacks and 


lounging robes — Teca is out in front. 


*EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


For further information about TECA consult A. M. Tenney Associates, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, sales repre- 
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sentatives for TENNESSEE EastmMaAN CorporaTION (subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company), Kincsport, TENNESSEE. 
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FOUND 


a way to save 


$24..480.00 


in my 


YC 
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“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket ...a trade journal 
I had flipped through and dis- 
carded. It was turned up to an 
ad which promised a 46% sav- 
ing in material handling costs. 
When they talked about cutting 
my handling costs that much, 
well, I wanted to be shown. 


“Literature told how this sav- 
ing could be accomplished simply 
through the use of a bright, shiny 
orange and black electric truck 
called ‘Transporter’... the mir- 
acle truck that lightens life’s 
loads. It was an impressive story. 
Asa result I ordered one, and an 
A.T.C. Specialist showed up with 
it to demonstrate what they 
claimed. 


‘He piled 6000 pounds of our 
most unwieldy product on it. 
Then asked for one of our sten- 
ographers...and she promptly 
walked off with the load as easy 
as she’d powder her nose. Her 


Yi 


thumb pressed a button, her hand 
gently guided it. That’s all there 
was to it. Husky truckers accus- 
tomed to a three-man operaticn 
moving similar loads we-e 
amazed ... couldn’t wait to try 
this wonder truck that meant for 
them an end to back-breaking, 
gruelling toil. 

“I was more than sold on Auto- 
matic Transporters. They have 
cut our material handling costs 
46% ...a solid $24,480.00 
saved*—the equivalent of 
$244,800.00 worth of increased 
volume on a 10% profit basis. 
That’s the money-saving, profit- 
making opportunity I found in 
my wastebasket.” 

Such savings may be dupli- 
cated many times over during 
the life of Transporters . . . may 
be multiplied many times de- 
pending on the size of your ma- 
terial handling operation. Mail 
the coupon for complete facts. 


Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


Please mail m 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Div. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
67 West 87th Street, Dept. D, Chicago 20, Il. 


e, without cost or obligation, complete facts about 
AUTOMATIC “TRANSPORTER. the miracle electric truck . . . plus 
proof that it has cut handling costs in half. 


[] Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. 
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®Case 10 in‘ AutomaticSavines Parade” 
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automobile interiors and other serv- 
ice; also a machine shop, a boiler 
house, a building for employees and 
a cafeteria. The cost is estimated 
at $225,000, with equipment. Nation- 
al Automotive’s headquarters is at 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE SERVICE BACKING CorpP., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has plans for a new pro- 
cessing and production plant. The 
two-story structure will cost approx- 
imately $215,000, and present facili- 
ties will be moved to the new plant 
when the structure is ready. Equip- 
ment will be installed to provide for 
considerable increased capacity. 


THE SUPREME ‘TEXTILE PRINTERS, 
Inc., of New York, was recently 
chartered with a capital of $130,000 
to operate a textile dyeing and print- 
ing plant in Queens County, N. Y. 


CoLUuMBUS MILLs, INC., has been 
organized and is completing installa- 
tion of initial equipment at a plant 
at Columbus, N. C. The company 
will produce narrow fabrics, includ- 
ing various woven cotton and rayon 
trimmings for upholstery service. 


MAIDEN SPINNING MILLS, INCc., has 
been organized at Maiden, N. C., and 
has taken over the mill of D. H. 
Mauney & Sons Mfg. Co. The new 
company will continue operations of 
its predecessor, producing cotton 
yarns. 


GREEN RIVER MILLS, INc., of Tux- 
edo, N. C., has plans under way for 
a new one-story addition to its mill. 
The structure has been planned to 
carry out expansion in the produc- 
tion of fine combed yarns. 


THE SLATER SPINNING Co. was re- 
cently chartered with a capital of 
900 shares of no par value stock at 
Pawtucket, R. I., to operate a cotton 
mill in that city. 


Rock HILL PRINTING & FINISHING 
Co., at Rock Hill, S. C., has approv- 
ed plans for expansion of their mill, 
including a new two-story building 
for a color shop and laboratory, and 
a one-story structure for warehouse 
service. 


WESTERN TEXTILE PrRopucTs Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., has begun the su- 
perstructure of a new one-story mill, 
which will. provide about 12,000 
square feet of floor space. Part of 
the new building will be used for 
office quarters. Reported cost, with 
equipment, is $45,000. 


It has been recently reported that 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass., has contracted to sell its plant 
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and all assets to BROOKSIDE TEXTILES 
Inc., of Fall River, Mass. The Mer- 
rimack property has more than 60,- 
000 spindles, 2,200 looms, and dyeing 
and finishing equipment. 


It is reported that the BROOKSIDE 
Mitts at Knoxville, Tenn., have 
been purchased by a Chicago manu- 
facturer of women’s and children’s 
garments. No changes in organiza- 
tion and manufacturing facilities 
have been announced. 








Pepperell’s new sheet packagings 
are unique in that the back of the 
box can be opened and the sheets 
slipped out for inspection. The 
tray can then be reinserted and 
the flat replaced without damage 
to the box. Boxes are highly col- 
ored and sturdy. 





A fire in the roving stock at SwIFT 
Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ga., recently 
brought about only one day’s loss of 
production, thanks to the full coop- 
eration of employees who aided fire 
fighters in preventing the spread of 
the conflagration. The company car- 
ries a large stock of roving, due to 
the fact that it runs many colors, and 
except that the blaze was quickly 
put under control, several days’ loss 
might have resulted. 


ACME FINISHING Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., is erecting two new brick build- 
ings in which new equipment will be 
installed. The construction was part- 
ly financed by a $267,000 RFC loan. 


STAFFORD LOOMS, a new concern 
with Herbert A. West and Alfio Fon- 
tanella, as partners, is now in opera- 
tion producing women’s wear wool- 
ens in Stafford Springs, Conn. 


MADONNA MILts, North Adams, 
Mass., is a new woolen yarn manu- 
facturing concern. Officers are John 
R. Dunn, president and general man- 
ager, Stuart Graham, treasurer and 
William O’Hearn, Jr., secretary. 


COLUMBIA WEAVING MILLs, INC., 
is a new narrow fabric concern re- 





cently incorporated in Paterson, N. 
J. by Jacob Benjamin, Jean and Pearl 
Rubin. 


THOMAS OAKES & Co., INC., Bloom- 
field, N. J., has been sold to A. E. 
and G. A. Horvath, who will con- 
tinue to operate it, largely on uniform 
clothes, under the name of Oakes 
Mills. 


DARTMOUTH FINISHING CorRP., New 
Bedford, Mass., is a new concern 
now in operation, doing roller print- 
ing in the former weave shed of the 
Dartmouth Mills. Andrew McNicol 
formerly with Pacific Mills, is presi- 
dent and general manager; Harold M. 
Siskind, vice president; Hyman Kri- 
voff, treasurer and Ralph Lider, 
clerk. The corporation has a capitali- 
zation of $200,000. 


THE AcE WOOLEN Co., whose main 
plant at Norwich, Conn, was de- 
stroyed by fire last year, is now in 
operation in Manchester, Conn., in 
the plant formerly occupied by E. E. 
Hilliard Co. Plants in Hope Valley, 
R. I., Voluntown, Conn., Gilsum, N. 
H., have been sold, and the main 
office and all operations are being 
concentrated at Manchester. 


Jacob Ziskind, who, through Brook- 
side Mills, purchased the MERRIMACK 
Mra. Co., Lowell, Mass., for $1,700,- 
000 for the fixed assets plus par for 
the net quick, goods in process etc., 
was reported to be taking over con- 
trol as of April 15. 


WEBB YARN Co. is a new Woon- 
socket, R. I. concern which is now in 
full production manufacturing knit- 
ting yarns. The plant is equipped 
with 4200 worsted spindles. Officers 
are Lyndon Murray, president and 
superintendent; J. Warner Murray, 
treasurer and J. D. Webber, secre- 
tary. 


HENDON WOOLEN MILLs INc., West 
Warwick, R. I., is a new yarn spin- 
ning concern recently started by M. 
Max Prince, president; Hugo M. 
Prince, vice-president and treasurer; 
Waldo Adler, secretary and Foster 
Ellingwood, manager. 


CHAUVIN SPINNING Co., recently in- 
corporated, will soon be in operation 
in Woonsocket, R. I. Incorporators 
are Berthelot. A. Leclaire, Doris E. 
Benjamin and Annette F. Laprade. 


CLOVER SPINNING MILLs, of Clover, 
S. C., have been sold to David Getz, 
of Allentown, Pa., according to a re- 
cent announcement. Operation of the 
mills will continue with Cary C. 
Boshamer, president, in active charge. 
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"*“MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVES make the job easy! 


hype slide it on the shaft — move it into exact alignment, 
using a straightedge if desired — then tighten three cap 
screws. It’s easy as that. 

Sheave and bushing come completely assembled. No 
hammering, no filing or reaming. The patented “Magic- 
Grip” Sheave gives a powerful clamp fit without backlash, 
shear or wobble. Yet it can be taken off as easily as it goes on. 


You save manhours and money the first time you mount a 
Texrope ‘‘Magic-Grip” sheave — and every time after. In 
addition, there are no set screws to score shaft. And because 
you don’t hammer it on, you can’t damage motor bearings! 

These advantages cost you nothing extra. For details call 
your A-C office or dealer, or write for Bulletin B6310. 





C ALLIS © CHALMERS 
TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES 


ORIGINATORS OF THE MULTIPLE V-BELT DRIVE VARI-PITCH sheaves. 


V-BELTS 


TEXROPE complete line 

— Sizes, types for every 

— transmission p 
and condition. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
© 
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HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. A 2008 
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L. kK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 184C 
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Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., 


Every Department Ben 





TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards e Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all Plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
e Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards e Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. MFG 
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Gastonia, N. C. 


Reclothe your Cards with 


TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 





Expertly applied and properly operated Tufferized Card 
Clothing will produce the fine even web free from ‘‘nibs”’ so 


necessary for efficient spinning and weaving. 


If you suspect that uneven carding is hampering your spinning 
room and weave room have a Howard representative in- 
spect your card clothing. He will detect and report the 


cause and make suitable recommendations. 





. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


efits when Carding is Uniform 





Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 




















of Textile Interest 





Cochrane Corp., 17th St. & Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Publi- 
cation No. 4150, a descriptive booklet 
carrying details on the company’s 

= multiport safety relief valve. One 

-section, “Sizing Data on Relief 

= Valves” includes capacity and pres- 

sure rise tables for use in selecting 
size. 


Dexter Chemical Corp., Textile 
Chemical Division, 819 Edgewater 
> Road, New York, N. Y. “Mercerizing 
and Dypenol”’, dealing completely 
with mercerizing, and describing the 
use of the company’s mercerizing 
penetrant. 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
= Calco Technical Bulletin No. 758, 
= “Some Fundamental Principles of Vat 
Dyeing”. Discusses the general dye- 
ing characteristics of vat dyes, meth- 
ods of modifying and controlling dye- 
2 ing behavior and effect of tempera- 
; : =ture on the reduction rate of vat 
cloth, due to dirty, oily = dyes. 


weave room floors, are > Werner Textile Consultants, 60 


things of the past once you : East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
“Serving the Textile Industry”, a 
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by many modern, 
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adopt the TENNANT Sys- : booklet describing the job textile en- 

tem...and so is mopping! —- are doing for the industry. 

Enthusiastically used by | Northern Equipment Co. 1945 

: =: Grove Drive, Erie, Pa. Bulletin 447, 

Ponnaet Sates countless mills where pro- = “Feed Water Control System for the 


K Floor Machine, 
for dry cleaning, 
sanding, seal-buffing, 
etc. Very fast, economical 
and efficient. Self propelling. 


: . . = World’s Largest Forced-Circulation 
duction efficiency is empha : Boiler”. Information concerning the 


sized, the TENNANT _  =:company’s boiler, illustrated with 
SYSTEM: - photographs and charts. 


(1) Removes oil and dirt in one fast, easy operation without use National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.. 
of water, chemicals or costly hand work. . . . (2) Hardens floor = River, oe Me be a 

} ; : : ,; E is “pd e . Gil- 
surfaces to resist wear and soilage, leaving them smooth, splinter- lett, 41 omaha: Ba, Hor gold stamp- 


free, non-slippery and easy to clean. ...(3) Makes floors brighter, __ ed fabricoid binder, $7.50 f.o.b. ship- 
- ping point. Explains and describes 


more attractive and longer-lived. ‘the job-analysis-rating-evaluation of 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS, Photos and Bulletin 81.B _ supervision method, details a plan by 

: which management can determine 

Yew / : weak and strong points of an indi- 
: vidual occupying a supervisory posi- 

e Paints over oil and dries in 30 minutes : tion and supplies the reader with a 


eeneenns 


: kit of blank test forms, applicable to 
: plant and office personnel. Illustrat- 
: ed. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 





aaneneneer 


TENNANT 201 Oil-Cover Paint is a brand-new 
*“‘must”’ for painting on, around, and under machines. 
A lacquer-type finish that leaves a protective film, 


OELE HEU DEO DRADER DEDROOREN OEE DROREOSORROOSOONNS 


“201” easily paints right over oil . . . dries bright 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Electronics 
and attractive in less than 30 minutes . . . resists digest (B-3726), a booklet including 
discoloration from oil drippings . . . cleans easily. articles on Stratovision, Mot-O-Trol, 
Colors: white, light gray, battleship gray, tile red, : fluorescent lighting, electrolytic tin 


plating, X-ray inspection and elec- 
trostatic air cleaning. Also carries 
an explanation of the electron theory 
and of basic electronic devices. 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, Ohio. “Infra-Red Parade’”’, 
a brochure detailing the application 
of infrared equipment in the pro- 
cessing of peacetime products. 


green, neutral. 






: Re a 


2585 2nd St. N. 
Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


G. H. TENNANT 

COMPANY 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, 

R. I. “Getting the Most out of Wind- 


ing”, No. 55 in a series of pamphlets 
issued by the company. 


The Tennant System ENDS SCRUBBING 


» +e and can be used throughout your mill 
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MAKE TWO LOOM BEAMS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 










































Ball Bearing Throughout 


These slasher head-ends will accommodate beam heads up 
to 26° in diameter. Friction is lever type. It is not arranged 
for either increased friction or double gearing. Neither of 
these attachments is required, as this type of head is used 
only for light warps. The length of the double head-ends 
is 810". 

This slasher head-end is furnished with ball bearings in all 
moving parts. 


WE ALSO BUILD SINGLE HEAD-WAY FRONTS FOR LARGE BEAMS UP TO 32” DIAMETER 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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cation No. 4150, a descriptive booklet 
carrying details on the company’s 

= multiport safety relief valve. One 

-section, “Sizing Data on Relief 
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size. 
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The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp.., 
Fostoria, Ohio. “Infra-Red Parade”’, 
a brochure detailing the application 
of infrared equipment in the pro- 
cessing of peacetime products. 
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Ball Bearing Throughout 


These slasher head-ends will accommodate beam heads up 
to 26° in diameter. Friction is lever type. It is not arranged 
for either increased friction or double gearing. Neither of 
these attachments is required, as this type of head is used 
only for light warps. The length of the double head-ends 
is 810”. 

This slasher head-end is furnished with ball bearings in all 
moving parts. 


WE ALSO BUILD SINGLE HEAD-WAY FRONTS FOR LARGE BEAMS UP TO 32” DIAMETER 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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W EQUIPMENT 


~ and MATERIALS _ 


New Steel Valves 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Boston, 
Mass., have announced an addition 
to their Hancock valve line, the new 
steel Weldvalve in gate, globe and 
angle designs, 600 pound through 
2500 pound standards. 

The Weldvalve designs are report- 
ed to eliminate or neutralize valve 
joints, seat ring joints, bonnet joints 
and improve packing g!:nd joints. 

The manufacturer states that the 
new Weldvalves effect major sav- 
ings in weight (30 per cent to 60 per 
cent), space, parts, replacements, 
maintenance and lagging expense, 
and provide precision and accurate 
alignment. 

* 
Keller Air Hoist 


The Keller Tool Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich., recently announced the de- 
velopment, after two years of re- 
search and experimentation, of a 
portable air hoist. Features of the 
hoist, which has been installed in 
warehouses, textile mills and num- 
erous industrial plants, include the 
air motor design to provide maxi- 
mum power for the amount of air 
consumed; variable speed, irom 
“creep” to a maximum of 17 feet per 
minute; fully mechanical brake; 
safety limit stops on both ends, pre- 
venting the hoist from operating be- 
yond a safe working position and the 
shortest hook-to-hook dimension of 
any hoist—13™% inches. 

* 
Synthetic Detergents 


Two new synthetic detergents, 
known as Oratol L-48 and Sellogen 
A.S.D. Conc., have been announced 
by Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
The former is a sodium salt of a 
sulpho-ester of a highly fatty alka- 
nolamide, which is combined with 
special solvents designed to produce 
greater efficiency. It is stable in 
acid and alkaline solutions of normal 
concentrations that are usual in the 
textile industry. It is also stable in 
the presence of Glaubers Salt and 
can be used directly in the dyebath. 
When used as a detergent and scour, 
Oratol L-48 acts as an emulsifier and 
dispersing agent for all types of 
soil, dirt, grease, etc., and can be em- 
ployed on cotton, wool, silk, rayons, 
acetates and Aralac fibers. 


114 


Sellogen A.S.D. Conc. is the sodium 
salt of alkyl-naphthalene sulfonic 
acid in a concentrated powder form. 
It is soluble in water and in strongly 
acid and alkaline solutions. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, when this 
product is used with soap in hard 
water, it has the property of suspend- 
ing and dispersing the lime soap 
curds and thus insures complete 
rinsability. 


* 
Electric Cable Hoist 


Announcement was made recently 
that Lisbon Hoist & Crane Co., Lis- 
bon, Ohio (successors to The Wright 
File Co.) are now introducing their 
Bob Cat model of electric hoists. 

The safety factor is said to be six 
to one and better. The motor is en- 
closed in a drum, with patented heat 





dissipation construction and connec- 


tion. 
e 


Plyweld Loom Necessities 


The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Daniel- 
son, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., has 
announced the development of Ply- 
weld, a material for use in picker 
sticks and other loom attachments. 

Plyweld is made under pressure 
and heat from sugar-maple veneers, 
staggered to strengthen grain and 
streamlined to give a definite pre- 
determined whip or flex. 

Already 17,000 box looms in this 
country and Canada have been equip- 
ped with Plyweld. 

> 


Tamper-Froof Cap 


A modification in the design of the 
Kno-Draft adjustable air diffuser has 
been announced by the manufactur- 
er, W. B. Connor Engineering Corp.., 
114 East 32rd Street, New York 16, 
New York. A tamper-proof cap has 
been added to the base of the damper 
control screw in the standard Type 
“K” (supply air only) diffuser. Cen- 
tered in the “B”, or lower cone, the 
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AIR VOLUME 
ADJUSTMENT SCREW 


Connor’s type "K” diffuser, showing the added tamper-proof cap. 
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ONE ORDER TO CRANE... 
Covers All Piping Materials 





..» for high pressure steam piping, for example. 
From boilers to turbines to process steam and conden- 
sate lines, all piping materials for this system are avail- 
able from Crane. All valves and fittings, pipe, fabricated 
piping, and accessories can be secured ... on one single 
order...from your Crane Branch or Wholesaler. 

















ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


This diagram is but one small example of the big ad- 
vantages of standardizing on Crane—the world’s great- 
est line of quality piping materials. It shows how speci- 
fying and ordering can be simplified for any piping 
system—power, process, or heating. How Crane can 
assume all responsibility for materials to help you avoid 
installation troubles. How Crane assures uniform de- 
pendability throughout piping systems. 

Not until you know the complete Crane line 
will you know what it can give you in service 
and savings. Keep your Crane Catalog handy. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Whole- 
salers Serving All Industrial Areas. 

















(Right)BIG VALVE DESIGN 
IN SMALL STEEL VALVES 
—the unusual feature of these 
Crane 600-pound small globe 
valves is that nothing was 
sacrificed in their exception- 
ally compact design. They 
stand out for durability and 
easy maintenance under 
toughest conditions at tem- 
peratures up to 850° F. Ideal 
for drips and drains. Globe 
and angle patterns in sizes Mm. 
up to 2 in. See your Crane —. 
Catalog. 


































VALVES e FITTINGS 
PIPE e« PLUMBING 


HEATING e PUMPS = se 
FOR EVERY P/PING SYSTEM 
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cap must be removed with a Phillips 
Head screw driver to provide access 
to the damper screw. Thus the vol- 
ume control damper may now be set 
for the required amount of air with- 
out danger of a subsequent change 
which might upset the entire sys- 
tem’s balance. 

Several types of Kno-Draft diffus- 


iL ers have an adjustable lower cone 
C ° Pa VW r YY F 7 & which may be raised or lowered to 
vary the angle of air discharge, de- 


signed to effect uniform performance 
for different ceiling heights. The 
cone is also reported to make the 
Kno-Draft diffuser equally effective 
for diffusing chilled air parallel to 
the ceiling during the cooling sea- 
son and heated air downward to pre- 
vent stratification during the heating 
period. 











+ 


New Dielectric Heater 


A new standard 2 kw (output) 
dielectric heater which operates on a 
frequency of 27 megacycles is the 
first of a complete line to be offered 
in 1946 by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This unit was 
introduced at the National Metal Con- 





Belt Conveyers are extremely flexible due mainly to the 
types of belting, drives and tread designs available. The 
conveyers can be made level, inclined or declined, or in 
any combination of these styles. The tread which supports 
the load can be of wood or sheet metal slider bed design, 
or of ball bearing roller design, the latter being the most 
common. Belt Conveyers can be reversible, and operated 
at practically any speed. There is a Mathews Engineer in 
your vicinity. He will tell you about Belt Conveyers, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. adits tile Weent sunet eounedt. 





gress and Exposition held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in February. 
MATHEWS Cc ONVEYER Cc OMPANY Designed for simplicity of control 
FLLWOOD City, O20 Ow sVYivanNnia and constructed for continuous in- 
dustrial duty, the new heater em- 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . on ee ot es eo) in ae ploys proven circuits and methods 
to achieve reliability, according to 
the manufacturer. Frequency can be 
varied through a wide range by a 
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“Every room in our mill benefits 
trom proper lubrication with 


GULF QUALITY OILS AND GREASES” 


Mae 
ata tes 
es 
Sete 
: _ 








 sanden 
says this guperinie” 








(left) The Superintendent checks warper stop reports with another 
mill executive. (right) The Overseer of Spinning and Carding consults 
with a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer on winder lubrication. 


“WITH GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS superior lasting value and longer life—two 




















we ve kept maintenance expense low in every assets that contribute to improved production 
room for over 20 years,” says this Superinten- and lower maintenance costs. 
dent. “In addition, proper lubrication helps us And remember this important plus value 
get more yardage, fewer oily cuts, fewer when you use Gulf lubricants: The helpful 
warper stops, and lower power costs.” counsel of Gulf Service Engineers, specialists 
You can count on similar benefits when in scientific textile mill lubrication! Write or 
your equipment is protected with Gulf oils phone your nearest Gulf office today and ask 
and greases. For these quality lubricants have a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


LUBRICATION Boston - New York ~° Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston * Louisville + Toledo 
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Ever New Mill Economies from 
Imagination, Experience, Skill... 
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“INDOOR TRANSPORTATION” 
CAN LOWER YOUR COSTS... 


SINCE 1901, when conveyor systems engineered by The 
Alvey-Ferguson Company, began to make economies in 
the handling of materials and products, Alvey-Ferguson 
has been “first in the field” as pioneer and developer of 
completely coordinated “indoor transportation” systems. 


Today, as we enter a new decade of ever-increasing 
speed and efficiency, A-F engineered conveyor systems are 
moving the goods of many of America’s foremost manu- 
facturers. Additional scores of efficiency and economy- 
minded mill owners are planning to supply their con- 
sumers more quickly and at lower cost via the completely 
coordinated conveyor systems,engineered by A-F. 


Whatever your materials handling or products handling 
problem, A-F Conveyor Engineers can help you solve it. 
Their record of achievement is 45 years long. Won’t you 
write—today? 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 


93 Disney St. Offices in Principal Cities Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Affiliated Corporation: The Alvey-Ferguson Company of California, P. O. Box 396, Los Angeles |!. 


Alvey-Ferguson 
Engineered 
CORIVEYORS 


First in the Field of Case and Package Conveyors Since I19Q] 


? 
: 











‘front panel control, and an auto- 


matic timer controls heat sequence 
from two seconds to 20 minutes as 
selected. 

An oven, containing electrodes 
which may be set for any desired ap- 
plication, is shielded to eliminate un- 
desirable radio frequency radiation. 
Filament of a long-life oscillator tube 
with simplified forced air cooling is 
protected by a time delay relay. Add- 
ed protection is provided by an over- 
load plate current relay. 

+ 


New Recorders 


The Bacharach Industrial Instru- 
ment Co., 7000 Bennett St., Pits- 
burgh, Pa., has announced a new 
line of Tempscribe recorders for room 





Door opened, pen is out of way. 


and atmosphere temperature and 
electrical operation. The manufac- 
turers report that the new instru- 
ment has the pen and the bi-metal- 
lic element of the temperature re- 
corder as well as the actuating mech- 
anism of the operation recorder in a 
door. When the door is opened, the 
pen swings out of the way, permit- 
ting an unobstructed view of the 
complete record. Chart replacement 
does not offer damage to the pen 
mechanism. The recorders are de- 
signed primarily as portable field 
service instruments for use in ob- 
taining a picture of the operation and 
performance of heating, space cool- 
ing and air conditioning devices and 
systems. 
e 


Pittchlor for Civilian Use 


A new high-test calcium hypo- 
chlorite, containing a minimum of 
70 per cent available chlorine, may 
now be procured for civilian use, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Columbia chemical division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Marketed under the 
trade name Pittchlor, the product 
was requisitioned by the armed 
forces during hostilities as a bleach, 
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ROUND, PARALLEL-SIDED, RIDGELESS BOBBINS 
PRODUCED AUTOMATICALLY AT HIGH SPEED 














- 


# 








his is a view of the installation of Positive spindle drive—you get all the pro- 
Universal No. 99 Automatic Bobbin duction you expect... Electrical controls 
Winding Machines at Hoosac Mills, North —combined with mechanical controls to 
Adams, Massachusetts. simplify design. 
LOOK FOR ALL 3 IN CONSIDERING AN Universal Winding Company, Providence, 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE... 4 proven bobbin- Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, 


building method—gives uniform bebbins... Atlanta. 


23-85-89 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


High Speed Bobbin Winding Machine 
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: 1 Bobbin Winding . 
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The killing, wartime pace was 
on... The plant already keyed 
to peak production ... when an 
emergency government order came in! The Single Spindle Presses 
weren't built to handle 52” drills—the belt drive was lighter than 
the load demanded. But, the job was vital—and Sam got it out! 
The 142” Duxbak Single Ply Belt on his drill press turned out to 
be a money belt for Sam. He produced more piecework per hour— 
collected more take-home pay. Other drill press operators saw it 
. » » insisted on Duxbak belts for their machines . . . got them— 
and everyone profited—Government, Management and Operator. 





This may not be YOUR power transmission problem. It is only 
one of many case histories proving the superior, custom-built per- 
formance that is standard with Schieren Leather Belts. No matter 
what the requirements—big or small, common or difficult—Chas. A. 
Schieren Co. can solve your belt drive problem. The experience be- 
hind 76 years of super-quality belt manufacturing is at your service. 


Schieren Leather Belts are built to take it. Where other belts fail 
—due to wear, flexes, oil, water or other hazards—Schieren Leather 
Belts take the toughest conditions in stride. 
Their suction-like pulley grip delivers extra 
RPM — guarantees maximum power output. 
No more expensive than standard quality 
belts, Schieren Leather Belts pay for them- 
selves over and again by minimizing costly 
shutdowns and reducing maintenance. 


Do you want to change your belt drive into 
a money belt? Let us quote on your leather 
belting, packing or strapping requirements. 






tet ws send you free book on SHORT CENTER DRIVES 
data which show how pivet bases give 

1. Automatic Belt Tension 

2. Boost Overload Capacity of Drives. 

3. Eliminete any possibility of slip. 

4. increase machine output. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS e SPECIALTIES 
HYDRAULIC PACKING 


We are national distribtore 39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 Front Street, W. Toronto, Ont. 
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germicide and disinfectant, and was 
also used in shrink resistance treat- 
ment of military woolen socks. 

Any type of chlorination can be 
employed—pre-, post-, split-, or su- 
per-chlorination. For continuous 
treatment, Pittchlor can be used with 
dry feeding devices, or it can be dis- 
solved in water. 

* 


Continuous Pigment Vat 
Dyeing Patent 


Patent rights covering the process 
of continuous pigment vat dyeing 
have been granted to Glenn Womble 
of the research staff of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va. The number of the new 
patent is 2,396,908. 

In line with its policy of making 
the practical results of its research 
available to the whole textile indus- 
try, Dan River Mills will begin very 
shortly to grant licenses on this pro- 
cess. 

The new Dan River process is said 
to yield many advantages over older 
methods, the more important being: 

1. Deep uniform shades are readi- 
ly obtainable. 

2. Speed of production is high, 
running up to 150 yards a min- 
ute, thus cutting costs. 

3. Fastness properties are wholly 
comparable to those given by the 
pad-jig dyeing. 

4. The dyestuffs, being in a dis- 
persed state in water, may be 
salvaged, thus effecting savings. 

5. The overall costs are consider- 
ably reduced. 

The process is applicable to all 
types of cotton piece goods, to fab- 
rics made of synthetic yarns and to 
mixed fabrics, and so may be said 
to have universal application. The 
exclusive and essential step in this 
process is what might be called the 
drying stage. This stage follows im- 
mediately after the application of the 
vat pigment. It is regarded as the 
very heart of the process, said to as- 
sure results that are not otherwise 
obtainable. 

The operating steps may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The fabric 
passes through a padder where the 
vat pigments are applied, then is 
squeezed through rolls and passes 
through a dryer where it is uniform- 
ly dried. From the dryer the cloth 
passes on to the bath of reducing and 
dissolving chemicals, and _ thence 
through one or more booster boxes, 
very little time being required to 
develop the shade. After rinsing, oxi- 
dation, a soaping if necessary and a 
final rinsing, the operation is com- 
plete. 
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DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


THEY GIVE YEARS 
MORE SERVICE 


Choose just the right caster 
or wheel for your needs from 
the Darnell line of nearly 
4000 types. These precision 
made casters and wheels will 
help you speed up produc- 
tion... will pay for them- 
selves many times over. 


| DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, NY. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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The Reliable Turbomatic 


THE PARKS TURBOMATIC SELF-CLEANING 
ATOMIZER is ‘‘dia-fram-atic’’ (as are fuel 
pumps in automobiles). 

"Dia-fram-atic’’ cleaning mechanism, 
with positive, straight line construction, 
is the best insurance against sticking. 
Does away with stuffing-boxes. Prevents 
leakage of expensive compressed air. 

With air and water ports cleaned 
simultaneously by this simple, positive 
arrangement, quality and quantity of 
evaporation will continue after years of 
active work. 


No piping changes. The , ig (r\ 


self-cleaning Turbomatic = nl eo 


interchangeable withearlier _ 
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Seven new men recently joined the 
Crown Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
JOSEPH M. SMITH is now master me- 
chanic, succeeding Charles E. Rob- 
erts, resigned. CLIFTON E. ALLEN, for- 
merly personnel manager, and 
THOMAS E. TOOLE, formerly assistant 
superintendent, Trexton Mills, Man- 
ville, R. I., are now chief factory ac- 
countant and production manager, 
respectively. The other four are 
STANLEY PROKUSKI, now overseer; 
JOHN §. G. Dickson, plant engineer 
and purchasing agent; JOSEPH M. 
ROONEY, second hand, and ALFRED 
O. HoLpEN, time study engineer. 


GEORGE W. EWALD, who has been 
in the navy for the past 54 months, 
is now executive vice-president at 
Concordia-Gallia Corp., Philadelphia. 


FRED C. DUGAN is now vice presi- 
dent, John T. Lodge & Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 


FRANCIS J. MCNEIcE, formerly with 
LaRee Fabrics, Auburn, Mass., and 
prior to that with Anglo Fabrics Co., 
Webster, Mass., is now overseer of 
dyeing at Hayward-Schuster Mills, 
Manchaug, Mass. 


LINSLEY V. DopGE, who has been 
general manager of the Mico Divis- 
ion, Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates, Inc., since 1936, was last 
month elected a vice president. 


WILLIAM E. RAMM, for the past six 
years with American Woolen Co., is 
now superintendent of Verney Wor- 
sted Co., the mill recently acquired 
by the Verney interests in East 
Greenwich, R. I. 


Several changes in personnel were 
recently announced by Walter Whip- 
ple, vice-president, Nashua Manufac- 
turing Co., Nashua, N. H. James R. 
MILLIKEN is now general superin- 
tendent of the Nashua Mills, succeed- 
ing John W. Winterbottom who is 
retiring after 45 years of activity in 
the textile industry. Harry CASWELL, 
formerly superintendent of the Jack- 
son Mills division, is now superin- 
tendent of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses at Nashua. HAROLD A. Morris, 
formerly overseer of weaving, Num- 
ber 6 Mill, is superintendent of wool, 
rayon and Purrey yarn preparation 
and weaving in No. 5 and No. 6 Mills. 
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WINTHROP WHIPPLE, formerly over- 
seer of weaving in the main Nashua 
mill, succeeds Mr. Caswell as super- 
intendent of the Jackson division. 


J. C. FARROW became superintend- 
ent of the dye and finishing plant 
for the Gurney Mfg. Co., at Pratt- 
ville, Ala., in March. He was for- 
merly superintendent of the bleach- 
ery for The Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 


EMANUEL A. GLUCK has been ap- 
pointed textile engineer for General 
Textile Mills, Inc., of New York. Mr. 
Gluck will supervise operations at 
the firm’s webbing plant at Carbon- 
dale, Pa. Most recently, he has been 
in charge of the General Textile 
plant at Haledon, N. J. 


R. O. KENNEDY, JR., recently was 
appointed general works manager for 
Textron, Inc. Mr. Kennedy is in 
charge of all cutting operations in 
the company’s plants throughout 
New England. He makes his head- 
quarters at Lowell, Mass. 


S. R. ORESMAN, formerly treasurer 
of Millburn Mills, Inc., and direc- 
tor and manager of the firm’s finish- 
ing plant at Quidnick, R. 1., has re- 
signed to form his own business. 


The manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Co., at Spray, N. C., 
recently welcomed home a group of 
veterans who have returned to the 
company after serving with the arm- 
ed forces. They include NEIL M. 
DALRYMPLE, who will occupy a posi- 
tion at the Fieldale, Va. towel mill; 
JOSEPH G. FARRELL, who resumed his 
position with the engineering depart- 
ment; DaIty PAUL GAMBILL, return- 
ing to the blanket mill at Draper, N. 
C.; RALPH C. GOING, who resumes his 
position as foreman of carding and 
spinning at the Draper sheeting mill; 
JOHN M. HARKEY, resuming his posi- 
tion as assistant foreman of carding 
at the Draper blanket mill; ROBERT 
TAYLOR INGRAM, who returns to the 
hosiery mill at Fieldale; JoHn T. 
LATHEM, who resumes his position 
in the engineering department, and 
JAMES M. RIMMER, who is returning 
to take up his duties as employment 
manager of the Fieldale mills. An- 





other group includes Davmp  E. 
Srmons, JR., who again is a time 
study engineer with the company’s 
wage bureau; CEcIL SQUIRES, who 
has returned to the blanket mill at 
Draper; RIcHARD C. TANNER, who as- 
sumes a position with the research 
and quality control department; and 
J. O. THomas, who returns to his 
position as personnel manager. 


Upon his release from the army, 
O. Max GARDNER, JR., son of the 
former governor of North Carolina, 
will become assistant to the president 
of Cleveland Cloth Mills, at Shelby, 
N. C. He will succeed his brother, 
J. W. Gardner, as directing head of 
the mills. 


EDWARD M. MATHEWES, assistant 
treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has retired after 39 years 
with the company. Mr. Mathewes 
has been engaged in the textile busi- 
ness for more than half a century. 
Prior to his association with the 
Spartan Mills, he was with other 
mills in South Carolina. 


E. R. Apatr has become technical 
representative for Aridye Corp. and 
will have his headquarters at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Most recently associated 
with F. H. Ross & Co., Mr. Adair saw 
two years’ army service and before 
that, was connected with Southern 
Bleachery & Paint Works, Inc. 


J. ALLEN AUSTIN, JR., recently re- 
leased from the army, has become 
assistant production manager at 
Crown Hosiery Mills, Inc., at High 
Point, N. C. He was connected with 
the company before the war. 


After tl ree years in navy service, 
Opis E. Hucurs has rejoined Pacific © 
Mills to cover the southwest territory 
for the company. He was connected 
with Pacific prior to his military 
service. 


T. J. MCNEELY has become super- 
intendent of Davidson Mills, at 
Davidson, N. C. Mr. McNeely, form- 
erly superintendent of Locke Cotton 
Mills, succeeds R. B. Hughes. 


E. W. Cutter, formerly with the 
Avondale Mills at Sylacauga, Ala., 
has joined the Cutter Mfg. Co., at 
Rock Hill, S. C., where he is now 
superintendent. 


E. RicHARpD Drxon has recently 
formed the Dixon Textile Corp., with 
headquarters at 54 Worth St., New 
York. Mr. Dixon, formerly a con- 
sultant to a number of commission 
houses, will convert cottons and ray- 
ons. 
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This new Barber-Colman Drawing-In 
Machine provides greater capacity to 
handle high sley warps and fancy pat- 
terns characteristic of modern goods. 
The machine is made in several sizes and 
Capacities up to a maximum of 120” reed 
width to draw up to 24 harnesses, 8 banks 
of drop wires, and reed. It can be used 
on rayon, cotton, or wool — and there- 
fore is applicable in all types of weaving 
mills. The machine is fast, and the cor- 
rect heddle is automatically selected for 
each end according to a punched sheet- 
metal pattern strip. In rayon mills espe- 
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cially, where frequent harness-cleaning 
is a necessity, this machine will effect 
substantial savings in time and expense 
over the slower and costlier method of 
hand drawing-in. It can handle a wide 
variety of work, as it is designed to draw 
warps from a flat sheet, split sheet, 
double beam, or one and one lease. Flat 
steel heddles, designed to float freely the 
full length of the heddle bar, are used. 
For an estimate showing the savings to 
be made by use of this machine on the 
type of work now in your mill, see your 
Barber-Colman representative. 
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GREATER CAPACITY FOR DRAWING-IN WORK 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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—the last few turns—down to the primary winding—a SONOCO Cone of 
rayon yarn is pictured here delivering to the knitting machine. This is 
the critical point—a break now means a possible second and more 
press-off waste .. . truly an important picture because when multiplied by 
hundreds or thousands it can spell the difference between profit and loss. 


There is a SONOCO Cone made especially for 
every known yarn delivery problem. 
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Sonoco Prange COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT sr. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Do You Act as You Feel— 


@: Do You Feel as You Act? 


WELL, BROTHER, there is a great deal of difference 

in the above two questions, even if they do 
sound somewhat alike. The difference oftentimes 
means the success or failure of a man in his voca- 
tion; it means the difference in a pleasing personali- 
ty, or a personality that is a handicap rather than 
an asset; it means you get that promotion or you 
don’t; and, above all, it means either happiness in 
your personal life or a monotonous existence. 

Here we get back to the laws of human nature 
again—laws, the fundamentals of which never 
change, although the progress of inventions, scien- 
tific discoveries, labor conditions, etc., may affect the 
application of those fundamentals. 

Did you read the OLD-TIMER article entitled 
“Brains’? If you did not, it would be well for you 
to stop reading this article right now and read it; 
if you did read it, it would pay you to read it again. 

The fact that a person can control the functions 
of his brain is so simple that we hardly deem it neces- 
sary to dwell upon this phenomenon; for example, you 
can make your brain think up a lie when you want 
to misrepresent something, can’t you? Or, are you a 
cherry tree George Washington? That is a pretty ugly 
illustration, isnt’ it? Sure it is, but if OLD-TIMER can 
make you remember something by saying “damn,” 
then he believes that he is justified in saying damn, 
and he did not call you a liar; he only said you 
could lie if you wanted to. And if you admit that 
you can, then we have also proven to you that you 
can—Feel As You Act. 

The reasoning we are trying to get into your nog- 
gin is that you have control of your brain and that 
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you can use that control to build up a pleasing per- 
sonality. You can use that control to make a host 
of friends; you can us* that control in your manag~- 
ment of labor; you can use that control in your rela- 
tions with your employees, and, as mentioned pre- 
viously, you can use that control to enable you to 
lead a happy life and enjoy your work like you 
would enjoy a game. 

Your job is a game. Then why not enjoy it in- 
stead of making it a bore, with all the mental suf- 
fering that such a condition carries with it? 

The man who Acts As He Feels needs a kick in 
the pants to wake him up to the fact that he is hurt- 
ing no one as much as he is hurting himself. He low- 
ers his efficiency for managing his job; he is a grouch 
to all who come in contact with him; he is simply 
not taking advantage of a proven fact, and that fact 
is: a person can, by willfully controlling his brain— 
Feel As He Acts. 

This reasoning is so simple that it is hard to un- 
derstand why more men do not_profit by it. We are 
all out to be as successful as we can, and that means 
to reach as high a position as we can, with the re- 
sultant large salary which success brings. Still we— 
many of us—simply ignore so many of the laws of 
human nature which cost absolutely nothing, and 
yet are worth thousands and thousands of dollars. 

Any man can make himself Feel As He Acts and 
then act in the way his brains tell him he should act. 
The man who always meets you with a smile does not 
always feel like smiling, but he has control of his acts. 

Remember, brother, if you have the willpower, 
you can change your own nature. You can change 
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the impression you make on your employer and on 
your employees, and that will bring you such sur- 
prisingly good results that you will wonder why in 
heck you have not thought of it before. Of course, 
anyone knows that if you go to your work with hate 
in your heart, thinking you are not getting a square 
deal, that the boss don’t understand what you are up 
against; that he does not know what an onery set of 
help you have to contend with—Dammit, you would 
just like to be able to quit and let them have it! 
Yes, anyone knows such a feeling will stick out all 
over your face. Anyone can naturally see that you 
are sour on everything. Yeah, fellows, and if you 
don’t mind, everybody will be sour with you. 


But you don’t have to let your face tell everybody 
that you are sour on everything—Heck, no! That is 
what OLD-TIMER is trying to show you. You can make 
that face of yours look pleasant; you can make your 
words be pleasant instead of sour. That means you 
can pass that feeling right along to all you come in 
contact with. 

Like a man I once knew who would send for one 
of his associates when he did not have a particle of 
business with him but he said, “I can talk to that 
fellow a few minutes about anything and I at once 
feel better.” 

A study of modern psychology will prove to you 
the simple fact that if you want to seem happy, then 
by acting happy you can. This attitude will not only 
have its effect on the people you come in contact 
with, but it will have a darn good effect on you. First 
thing you know you are not half as mad as you 
thought you were. What a foolish thing it is to get 
mad, anyway. No man’s brain functions as well when 
he is mad as it does when he is calm and can think 
what he is going to say before he says it. Ex-champion 
heavy-weight boxer, Jack Dempsey, knew that if he 
could get his opponent mad, right then he had him 
half-whipped. Why? Because Dempsey knew if he 
could get his opponent mad he would lose his head 
and give Jack a chance to get in his knock-out blow. 

Here’s a very simple illustration which may help to 
get you to understand fully the idea OLD-TIMER is 
trying so hard to get you to use and profit by: 
Whether you go to church, or not, you very likely 
know one or two sacred songs; at least you know 
some of the words—probably one verse. Now the 
first time you get as mad as Heck, start singing that 
sacred song—well, brother, it just can’t be done. If 
you don’t mind you will laugh right out at yourself. 
No sir, you can’t even sing Sweet Adeline, but if you 
will command that brain of yours to take charge, then 
the expression on your face will change and you can 
make yourself sing that song. Now have we made 
it plain enough to you that it is good judgment, and 
that it will-add greatly to your chances of success if 
you will Feel As You Act? 

It is not necessary at all to Act As You Feel; you 
certainly know that because you feel that a man 
is a darn rascal, you do not have to tell him so. 
Then, by that same reasoning, if you feel that the 
boss has got it in for you—if you feel that you have 
the darndest job in the country—well, you are 
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simply several kinds of a simpleton if you let your- 
self act that way. 


Old-Timer Asks a Question 


An aside note: I discovered an historical event 
last week, one so unusual that I believe my editor will 
allow me the space to tell you about it; also, because 
I can vouch for the fact that not one reader in ten 
would believe it if I did not have the actual facts to 
back it up; it would really be appropriate for a Rip- 
ley “Believe It Or Not.” Here it is, in brief: 

I visited a superintendent of a cotton mill in a 
southern state; his home is in the foot-hills of a chain 
of mountains. He took me for a ride through the 
mountains on Sunday, and as we were driving along 
on a hard-surfaced highway, I noticed a large sign 
beside the road which read, State of “Blank.” I asked 
my host what it was, and he explained to me that 
“Blank” County had never been admitted to the 
Union and that the Confederate Flag—the Stars and 
Bars—still flew over the county seat; that before 
these hard-surfaced roads were built the inhabitants 
of “Blank” were practically isolated from their home 
state by the mountains; they could get out to another 
state, but no roads led to the home state. 

Well, I took all this information with a grain of 
salt, thinking it was one of those stories which, hand- 
ed down from person to person, grows bigger and 
bigger as time goes on. Therefore, I dismissed the 
matter from my mind and marveled at the beautiful 
scenery, at the villages, towns, etc., which we could 
see from atop those mountains. The altimeter in the 
car had already registered 1300 feet of altitude from 
his home where we had started. Returning to his 
home and partaking of the most delicious barbecued 
chicken, prepared in his own barbecue pit in the 
back yard, I decided that if this man ever lost his job 
as superintendent of a cotton mill, he could surely 
get a job preparing barbecue. He certainly knows 
his barbecue! 

On retiring to the living room of this man’s spa- 
cious home to read the Sunday papers, to my great 

, } : . 
surprise I saw this headline in the paper: 

“State of ‘Blank’ Becomes Plain State County.” I 

will quote briefly from the article: 


“The Secessionist who got the jump on the gen- 
eral exodus from the Union prior to the War Between 
the States will gather on the ‘Blank’ County Court 
House lawn here tonight and vote to rejoin the Union. 

“In a democratic action some 80 years late, the 
superior court judge will advise ‘Blank’s’ 5890 inde- 
pendent nationalists of their duties as American citi- 
zens and take their vote to return to the Union. 

“As that 85-year-old proclamation is retracted, 
the Stars and Bars of the Confederacy will be lowered 
and the Stars and Stripes will be hoisted to the top of 
a brand new pole planted on the court house lawn 
Tuesday.” 

So there is a good question you can ask your 
friends, viz., when and what state was the last to be 
admitted to the Union? 

Can you give OLD-TIMER the correct answer? 
There are plenty of tips in the foregoing story. 
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Bring Your Electroplating 
and Heat Treating Problems 











No matter what your requirements, a discussion with 
Knox officials can easily lead to efficient fulfillment. 


One of the finest and most modern electroplating and 
heat treating plants in the South, stands ready to 


serve you. 


Here is another Knox service that more and more 
textile plants are beginning to depend upon! A phone 
call might solve your problem. 





ELECTROPLATING AND HEAT TREATING DIVISION 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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How to Determine 
the Correet Reed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to pass on to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7617 
a little information regarding how to figure reed 
numbers, as requested in the April issue. 

The formula which the writer has used for a long 
time and which, I believe, is the general practice 
throughout the trade, at least in dealing with rayons, 
is to stretch the fabric very taut under a half-inch 
or one-inch glass and count the number of ends per 
inch. Do this in several places and take the average 
count, which the writer designates as stretched count. 

We then count the number of ends per inch in 
the fabric “as is,” or as the fabric is received. This 
can be very easily accomplished with a regular pick 
counter. The only other factor required, after secur- 
ing the “as-is” count and stretch count, is to know 
the required finished width. The formula then is the 
“as-is” count times the finished width, divided by 
the stretched count. 

This method will be quite satisfactory on a flat 
fabric. However, when you come into the moss or 
novelty crepe dress goods, allowance must be made 
in the amount of pull-in which will take place be- 
tween the reed width and greige width of the fabric. 
This factor can only be found through experience 
within the individual plant. When this factor is 
known, it is added to the reed width. This will 
automatically change the stretch count. Perhaps this 
would be best explained by giving an example. 

Suppose, for instance, that the ‘as-is’ count in 
a fabric received was 150 ends per inch and the 
stretch count was 140 ends per inch. It has been 
decided to finish the fabric 42 inches. Therefore, 
the reed width will be: 


150 < 42 
140 


As mentioned earlier, this would be suitable for 
flat goods, but another factor would have to be used 
if it is a novelty crepe dress goods. To illustrate how 
this would work, let us take, as an example, that the 
“as-is” count and stretch count were the same as 
before, but through experience you have found that 
this type of material pulled in to the amount of two 
inches between the reed count and the greige goods. 
You would then add two inches to the 45-inch reed 
width, giving 47 inches. This in turn would be di- 


== 45 inches 





vided into the number of ends calculated by multi- 
plying the 140 ends per inch in the stretch count by 
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45 inches, this equaling 6300 ends. Dividing the new 
reed width of 47 inches into the 6300 ends gives us 
134 ends per inch. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7668 
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Changing Drawing 
for Yarn Counts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591, in the 
March issue of COTTON, regarding the making of 
changes in drawing sliver when changing yarn counts, 
must refer to mills making rather fine counts. I can- 
not offer any suggestions on such changes, because 
our set-up is not such that we have to make changes 
in the drawing-frame sliver on our range of counts, 
from about 6s to about 30s yarn. 

However, possibly the set-up which we use will 
be of some interest to the inquirer. 

In making yarns ranging from 6s to 14s, carded 
yarns, the following schedule is used: 

Card sliver, 54 grains per yard. 

One process of drawing, 6 ends up, 65 grains per 
yard. 

One process of roving, .85-hank. 

Long-draft spinning, single roving. 

It will be observed that any changes in yarn 
counts within the range of 6s to 14s would not re- 
quire any changing in roving or in any of the pre- 
vious processes. 

In making yarns from 15s to 30s, carded yarns, 
the following set-up is used: 

Card sliver, 50 grains per yard. 

Second drawing, 6 ends up, 60 grains per yard. 

Second drawing, 6 ends up, 60 grains per yard. 
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Long-draft roving frame, one end up, 2.00-hank 
roving. 

Long-draft spinning, single roving. 

Here also, any changes in yarn numbers within 
the range of 15s to 30s would be made on the spin- 
ning frames, without any changes in the roving. 

About the only changes our mill ever made on 
drawing sliver was when our goods began to run 
consistently too light or too heavy. However, we 
recently have started working on a plan to make cor- 
rections in the picker room to offset these changes. 
This plan is still in the experimental stage, so we 
are not far enough along to report its results. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7600 
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Steel Travelers on 
Ring Twisters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In going over the September 1945 issue, I read 
two articles to which I should like to reply. 

The first is in answer to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7667 on 
running 34-inch rings on 5- to 8-ply work. His orig- 
inal question appeared in July 1945, requesting in- 
formation on using steel travelers on ring twisters. I 
have had the opportunity to run several heavy plies, 
both on cotton and rayon, such as 4s/3, 4s/4, 12s/4, 
12s/3, 5s/4 and 1100d/2 rayon for tire cord. It so 
happened that I have had to run 4s/3, 4s/4, 7s/3, 7s/4, 
and 1100d/2 on a 3%-inch vertical ring on twisters 
that had been stopped for years. It became neces- 
sary to start these twisters up on 7s/4 for duck. 


Running Specifications 


I should like to give my layout for this type of 
work, and the results obtained. 

On first starting these frames, we were uncertain 
as to the proper number of traveler for this yarn be- 
cause it was an entirely new construction for the 
plant. We called in a traveler engineer to measure 
the depth of the rings, as we expected there were 
many of the rings which did not measure up to stand- 
ard. Due to the fact that we could not get new ones 
soon enough, we decided to use the old ones. 

Our frames were equipped to run beams, and we 
ran all our work from that method. 7s/4 duck con- 
struction, 5.5 tpi, 3181 rpm of spindles, 2-inch wheel, 
658 rpm on cylinder, 14-inch front roll, 112 rpm 
of front roll. This was run on a 120-spindle, double- 
headed spool 7 inches x 3% inches, no separators, 
d-inch gauge, Dwight wind, ++ 5%-inch traverse, No. 
6 bronze traveler. Doffing time, one hour and five 
minutes. 

We insisted that frame tenders clean rings every 
other doff, and rings and rails were cleaned on the 
under side thoroughly once every 80 hours. We also 
changed our travelers every 80 hours, not because 
they all showed wear, but where the rings were worn 
they had a tendency to cut the foot of the traveler. 
Also our ends down on this was nil. We often ran 
doff after doff without an end down, and as this yarn 
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had to meet stiff requirements, we feel that the extra 
cleaning we did offset any other consideration, Our 
rings were greased every other doff with a compound 
grease. 

We tried running steel travelers and did not get 
the results we had hoped for. I feel that the clean- 
ing and careful greasing will prevent dirty yarns, and 
the very careful selection of the traveler, regardless 
of make, will solve the problem, even though Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7667 is running a heavy ply on rather 
narrow gauge twisters. 

I ran these also on 1100d/2 rayon tire cord with 
No. 11% bronze traveler on 3%4-inch vertical rings. 
I tried steel of all types and weights, and it was im- 
possible to run one complete doff without excessive 
end-breakage and dirty yarn. 

Our speeds on this were 10-inch cylinder, 690 
rpm of cylinder, 3265 rpm of spindle, 2-inch wheel, 
11.75 tpi, 144-inch front roll, 60 rpm front roll. 

Our cleaning, greasing, and traveler changing pro- 
gram was the same as on the heavy ply work men- 
tioned before. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7742 





Bobbin Formers on 
Filling Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7666, in the Septem- 
ber issue, about using bobbin formers on filling 
frames, all of our filling frames are set with the 
traverse running down fast and up slow. We put 
on a 12-yard flat bunch. 

All of our filling frames are equipped with bobbin 
formers, and while the former is in operation, the 
traverse is 136 inches; when it leaves the former, the 
traverse is 134 inches. 

We have had no serious trouble with more breaks 
when the yarn is pulling from the base of the bobbin. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7687 
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Questions to Editors 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Please ask your readers to discuss the use of con- 
densed drawing, especially from the standpoint of 
whether the break draft should be changed on the 
fly frames. Also, should roll settings on fly frames 
be changed? 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7758 
€ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate hearing from some of your 
readers on the opening and blending of synthetic 
staple fibers, say 50 per cent viscose, 25 per cent 
acetate, and 25 per cent cotton—or other blends—to 
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BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


(AS 








Kentucky 





CHARMCO 





High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our 


ersonnel with the experience gained through long and varied 


marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Genera! Coal Company 
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The work we have done and are doing in the textile industry should 
prove interesting to you in meeting sauces competition. We invite 
consultation with you. 
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be spun on the cotton system. 

We are using 1%, 3, and 5% deniers; 1 9/16 and 
2-inch staple. 

It would seem to me that the sandwich method 
would be too expensive, as compared to other meth- 


ods. I would like to know whether any mills are 
using the Truslow blending unit for this kind of 
work, and if so, is it satisfactory? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7549 


° 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It would be helpful if some of your readers that 
have had experience with plating fly frame flyers 
would discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
doing this. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7760 


® 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having some difficulty on our fly frames 
equipped with chain drive to the bobbins. Can any 
of your readers advise us why the frame runs tight 
at the center of the bobbin, and loose on the change, 
especially at the bottom of the bobbin? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7759 


Preventing Yarn from 
Rolling on Slasher 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7725 in the Novem- 
ber 1945 issue, concerning rolling yarn on the slash- 
ers, I believe my way of loading beams to keep wet 
yarn from rolling also helps to keep selvage from 
rolling and yarn from catching on the beam head. 
Likewise, it will prevent selvage from slacking back 
and enable one to line the set up better and faster if 
there are beams with blow holes from the dye ma- 
chine. Put the good beams on the top creel and 
beams with blow holes on the bottom. This will help 
to keep the yarn from rolling. 

There are 3-inch rollers, eight inches longer than 
the section beam, which gives us four inches on each 
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This drawing indicates the method in which “Con- 
tributor No. 7725” ran his beams in the creel. 











side. Our rollers are 64 inches long, with ball bear- 
ings on each end. This roller must roll free. They 
are made so that we can take them out while we are 
loading. 

To give good results, pull the yarn as I have in- 
dicated in the accompanying drawing. Line the bot- 
tom of the roller with the top of the beam, head 
touching, then move the roller six to eight inches to 
the front of the creel. That will give about three 
inches between the beam and the roller. The yarn 
must touch each roller it crosses. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7737 
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Miore Diseussion on 
Race-Plate Covering 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In selecting mohair plush as the best fabric for 
race-plate covering, Mr. Moberg, in the June issue, 
is letting himself wide open, I believe, from rayon 
weavers who fail to take for granted ‘‘best methods”’ 
until they are tried and proven. This, of course, is 
the only logical method of arriving at a conclusive 
verdict when a really important subject is analyzed. 

There is no “best” covering material, if the one 
type fabric would have to answer for the entire 
range of yarns. There is a “best” type material, 
however, for certain yarn structures. To pick that 
superior covering material requires many tests if the 
weave shed is not familiar with coverings for race 
plates. 

The writer has had considerable experience with 
monofilament yarns going into screening cloths. When 
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Are You Interested 
in Improving Your--- 


SPINDLE LUBRICATION? 

2. COMB BOX LUBRICATION? 

3, LOOM LUBRICATION? 

4. TWISTER RING LUBRICATION? 
5. BALL BEARING LUBRICATION? 


if so-- 


Please mail the coupon below. 


Many of the largest textile organ- 
izations in the South have in- 
creased production and reduced 
costs by using Pure Oil Company 
Engineering Service and Lubri- 
canis. 


To: 

industrial Dept. of 

Wofford Oil Co.,-P.0. Box 4147-Atlanta 2, Ga. 
The Pure Oil Co.,-P.0. Box 156-Birmingham, Ala. 
The Pure Oil Co.,-P.0. Box 2607-Chariotte, N.C. 


I would like to discuss one OF more 
of the above types of lubrication with 
your engineer in this area. I under- 
stand there is no obligation whatso- 
ever on my part in accepting this 
service. 


(Superintendent) 


ee ee” Se a 
(Mill) 


(Address) 
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this material was first placed on the loom, mohair 
plush was picked as the best covering for the reason 
that the loose resin would fall into the plush and 
sift out during the beat-up. But the mohair proved 
a dismal failure—the resin stuck into the pile and 
matted the pile down, the resin accumulations burn- 
ing fast to the shuttle bottom and resulting in chafed 
warp yarn that left a streaked appearance across the 
yarn somewhat similar to a striking shuttle. 

After the first cut of 100-yards were woven off, 
it was necessary to lift the mohair off the race plate 
and substitute green billiard cloth (color had nothing 
to do with the subject). The green billiard cloth, 
or felt, is one of the best over-all type coverings for 
various weaves—but it too, has its drawbacks. In 
this particular instance, however, the felt was far 
superior to the plush. 

In our plant, several fabrics are available for 
covering race plates. We use mohair plush for cot- 
tons (15/1 and 20/1) and green felt for doubtful 
yarns: monofilament, 300-denier high-tenacity ray- 
ons, 30-denier Bembergs, 40- and 70-denier nylons, 
150-denier cellanese, 75- and 120-denier acetate, and 
various other such yarns. 

Cotton corduroy is also good for many of the 
above weaves, and we have a cotton tape covering 
for hard twisted and other yarns that are hard on 
the race-plate coverings. The cotton tape will out- 
last any covering available, but is too harsh for many 
yarns. The mohair will outlast felt and corduroy, but 
I would like to see a 30-denier Bemberg after a few 
yards run on the plush—you would not be able to 
see the warp yarn for “snow-balls”’ back of the reed. 

So it becomes obvious that there is a “best” type 
covering for individual weaves, where circumstances 
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require the selection of a particular material best 
suited for a particular yarn. 

The “jack-in-the-box” idea is quite effective. I 
like the peculiar phrase because it seems to strike 
right to the point of this discussion—leveling the race 
plate with the covering on an exact level with the 
shuttle box. It certainly would be impossible to se- 
cure efficiency if the race plate or race board had to 
come up every time a new covering was placed on, 
or a change in covering fabrics became necessary due 
to change in warp counts. As a fixer can readily see, 
a difference does exist between the thickness of 
mohair plush and thin felt, or between corduroy and 
felt or cotton tape. Therefore, would it not be more 
practical to run the loom without raising the plate 
and packing or sanding down every time a new type 
covering was placed in service? Would there be 
more chances for flying shuttles? Would there be 
more warp yarn damaged due to chipped shuttles 
caused by the uneven leveling between the race plate 
and the shuttle-box bottom? 

It has been my experience that if a fabric is 
slightly higher, when new, than the shuttle-box bot- 
tom, it will soon wear down to satisfactory alignment 
and will not be a source of sufficient trouble to worry 
about. So the jack-in-the-box idea is not only an 
interesting phrase, but sound and practical. 


Dispense with Guide Rod 


Every subject can be useful, and in Mr. Moberg’s 
discussion in the June issue, still another point is 
brought out, giving a new angle to this worthwhile 
discussion. Notice his sketch showing the guide rod. 
Now, the question is, “(Can the guide rod be dispensed 
with?” 

It certainly can be on rayons and will result in a 
better piece of cloth being woven if fixers adjust the 
shaft lift to keep slightly off the race plate covering. 
This new angle may be a “hot-foot,” but try it and 
see for yourself. On rayon weaves, the rod is just 
another element for fabricating the yarn, and in re- 
moving the rod, the yarn will have a straight line 
from the harness eye, if adjusted right, directly 
through the reed and over the covering as shown by 
the bottom shed line. 

I also have had considerable experience on reed 
repairing. Could it be possible that the reed riding 
against the edge of the race plate is the direct cause 
of reed wires breaking off along the bottom rib? 
Draper advises to have the reed ends projecting 
slightly outward past the reed wires when aligning 
the reed. Is this setting necessary? If so, then Draper 
must have some thought in mind about keeping the 
reed wires away from the race-plate edge. 

Now take a look at the sketch of the bottom pitch- 
band rib or cap resting in the reed groove. Is it not 
true that when placing the reed, the rib will fit 
flush into the groove, seating itself firmly in the 
bed? There will be no clearance as shown—note the 
rib shows a clearance from the front side of the 
groove, which would be roughly about “%4-inch away, 
according to the scale shown. Now this is not meant 
to criticize, merely to bring out a point that most 
fixers will agree on—when you place the reed in the 
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groove, it automatically finds its adjustment, resting 
on both the front and back wall of the groove. 

Now place the top reed cap on and what happens? 
It further forces the reed downward, compressing 
any loose play that may exist in the bottom. And 
here is where damage really exists. In placing the 
top cap on and tightening, if the reed is not in a per- 
fect vertical alignment, the reed is forced outward 
out of line, causing a bend, which may go unnoticed 
when placed, but which will result in many reeds 
going bad in time, such as the wires breaking off 
near the rib as previously described. Are you hav- 
ing that trouble? If so, check problem for answer. 

There are several ways of vertically aligning a 


reed. One, of course, is to cut the race-plate edge 
back, to prevent the reed wires from rubbing it and 
pressing into a slight angle, or packing the groove with 
paper. The latter method allows the reed to be nearly 
perfectly aligned, as the reed rides higher, and of 
course will be back away from the edge to the 
amount of paper placed in for this purpose. Thin 
strips of paper are cut approximately the groove 
length and 1-inch in width. The strips, one or more, 
are placed in the groove and the reed sunk down on 
the paper. The reed, after fastening, is aligned 
with a straight edge, and if necessary, another strip 
of paper can be placed to give additional clearance. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7695 
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More Discussion on Waste Control 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was very much interested in the suggestion of 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620, in the June issue, about hav- 
ing discussions on waste control. Since he apparent- 
ly has a waste system in his mill, I would like to 
know his methods, and (being an accountant) I must 
ask questions: 

1. Does he tie-in his waste with production? 

2. Does he break down his waste by staple, by 
process or department, and by type of waste? 

3. Does his waste show a seasonal trend due to 
rush of work or weather conditions (open windows, 
etc.)? 

4. If his mill is in more than one building, can 
he make any comparison? Type and age of build- 
ings might offer an idea to work on. 

5. What studies have been made of moisture con- 
tent and humidification? 

6. Does he have a detailed analysis of the causes 
of all off-standard goods? 

I would like to hear from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620 
as to how far he has gone with his controls. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7700 

(The above inquiry was submitted to CONTRIBU- 

TOR No. 7620, and his reply follows.—THE EDITOR.) 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7700’s inquiry about 
our method of waste control, I shall give my answers 
immediately following each of his questions: 

1. Do we tie-in waste with production? 

We look on waste as diverted production and di- 
rect our efforts in controlling it to the theory that 
waste can be kept in the production lane with the 
proper control program. By pushing production, one 
naturally decreases waste. 

2. Do we break down our waste by staple, by 
process or department, and by type waste? 

Unlike many mills, we only use one grade and 
one staple of cotton, and our problem of breaking 
down waste by staple is simplified. Breaking it down 
by processes is done by each departmental super- 
visor, but the waste control supervisor breaks it 
down by department and type. In other words, the 
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waste supervisor keeps up with the amount and type 
of each department’s waste, and then the depart- 
mental supervisor follows through to ascertain what 
processes need his immediate attention in order to 
eliminate any unnecessary waste. 

3. Does our waste show a seasonal trend due to 
rush of work or weather conditions? 

No. The reason, perhaps, is the fact that we keep 
the humidity as near the same as possible and that 
our people are waste-conscious enough ‘to change 
with change. We never let up on waste control re- 
gardless of seasons or rush, and whenever conditions 
become a bit abnormal, we tighten down on waste 
control more than ever to off-set the abnormal con- 
ditions. Let me say this, though; we have waste and 
we have plenty of it. Don’t get the idea that we 
have a program anywhere near perfect, because we 
haven’t. We do know, however, that the more at- 
tention that’s given to waste reduction, the lower the 
waste percentage is going to be. Our waste has 
gradually decreased over the years that we’ve made 
a concentrated effort to combat it. 

4. If the mill is in more than one building, can 
we make any comparison? 

Here we have an unfortunate situation. Like 
most old mills, we have many buildings, which natur- 
ally affect waste a great deal due to having to handle 
the products so many times by shuttling them back 
and forth between buildings. Our layout is fair, but 
it couldn’t compare with single units or one-floor 
mills. We do have a lot of visible waste due to our 
building layout, and of course we also have a lot of 
invisible waste that could be traced to the same 
source. Layout, rather than types of buildings or 
their age, is our trouble. 

5. What studies have been made of moisture 
content and humidification? 

We don’t go in for the technical angle of con- 
trolling waste too much, because there are too many 
visible and controllable types of wastes that need to 
be eliminated before we get down to the fine points. 
We do watch the moisture regain closely, and we 
have factory experts to check humidification to help 
production, which in turn decreases waste. 
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| w¥ 
ae — 


: MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 





W.D. DODENHnOFF CO. 1 


) } THEREFOR! 


4 
GREENVILLE. S$ : 427 MOYER ST. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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6. Do we have a detailed analysis of the causes 
of all off-standard goods? 

Cloth seconds are analyzed daily to ascertain and 
remedy the causes. We do have detailed analyses of 
nearly every other type waste at present, but they 
are mainly wartime causes, which every mill is fa- 
miliar with, and will change almost completely with 
the return to normalcy. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7700 has a technical view of con- 





trolling waste, but we operate on an almost oppo- 
site angle. We work on waste reduction from a hu- 
man-nature standpoint, continually advertising waste 
reduction and selling the operatives on waste reduc- 
tion. People, not machinery, make waste. If a ma- 
chine does make waste, it is some person’s fault. 
That’s why we try to educate our employees to keep 


waste down as low as possible. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620 
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Georgia Meeting Report 
(Continued from page 78) 


Cleaning Ballbearing Tension Pulleys 











ing yarn counts on a spinning Mill Best Method How Often How Often 
frame, with synthetic cots, and m0. Cleaned Greased 
buffing of rolls. Practice is not 1 Air and hooks’ 8 hours 12 months 
uniform on this phase of mill op- 2 Pick by hand Weekly 2000 hours 
eration, as shown by reports from 3 Air 3 Times Weekly 6 months 
various mills: (1) Do not change : = by hand ae —— 
. ir aily months 
cots when changing yarn number; - pr 18 Sees iy Seca) 
7 Air 8 hours 6 months 
8 Air 24 hours 6 months 
i) Air Weekly 3000 hours 
10 Air 24 hours 
11 Yearly 12 months 
12 Air 8 hours 6 months 
13 2000 hours 2000 hours 
14 Air Weekly 6 months 
15 Air Weekly 6 months 
16 Pick by hand On 4s-7s 12 months 
576 hours; 
on 8s-12s 
2744 hours 
17 Pick by hand Monthly 3 months 
18 Pick by hand Yearly 6 months 
19 Air Weekly 6 months 





Fun at the Georgia meeting. Here 
John Hampton of Fairfax, a par- 
ticipant in the day’‘s discussion, as- 

Method 


Summary: 


sists Robert W. Philip in the con- 


The foregoing tabulation shows that most mills are cleaning 
either on daily or weekly schedule with compressed air. Those 
mills which pick off the pulleys by hand clean less often, usually 
once each year. 


Cleaning Schedule Greasing Schedule 





test for hats. Mr. Hampton drew 
names from one hat to determine 
the lucky fellow to win a new one. 


(2) do not buff rolls when chang- 
ing yarn number; (3) buff in go- 





12 mills—Air 
5 mills—Hand 


6 mills—Daily 1 mill—3 months 
5 mills—-Weekly 10 mills—6 months 
1 mill—3 Times Weekly 5 mills—8 months 
1 mill—Monthly 5 mills—12 months 


3 mills—Yearly 








ing to lighter number only; (4) do 
not buff synthetic rolls when 
changing counts; (5) when chang- 
ing as much as three numbers 
lighter, rolls should be buffed, or 
any change lighter when the rov- 
ing is changed; (6) run from 2s to 
12s and do not buff rolls when 
changing. 


Right, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Philip 

during the discussion. The black- 

board carried the tabulations of 

answers that appear with this 
report. 
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HELPFUL BOOKETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


tion and management. 


ese reference books and catalo 


opera 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equi 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page a 
This Service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 


gs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
ipment in which you are interested. Then 
mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT ... 

8. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin 

Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES 


HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
SH how factoring works out in keeping 


issued for 
NG COo., 


sh 

. New York City. 
5. FACTORING AND wanes ate greene 
bocklet on how factoring works, cost and eredit in- 
formation.—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y. 

6. SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—lIllus- 
trated booklet on services of textile and poo 


consultants in assisting mill management.—WERNER 
TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC., New Y«: rk 17, 
oe 2 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


102. Mi TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet il- 
lustrations various types ae ioe fA 
conetousied and erected by Bo tgp as 


tanks, 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, and h 
. eylinders, along oun ne nelpful tech- 


pressure 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER one in- 

teresting illustrated booklet containing —— 
lamps will be sent you free Bs. 

IC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nola 

Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Dlustrated leafiets 
bing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—F SYSTEM, 

INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 

115. ATG@MIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
*‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all wore of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE CO , Toledo, Ohio. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD hag fg 
in 327 deseribes operation, function latest 
ee centrifugal humi umidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winsten-Salem, N. C. 
130. BAHNSON Ona tay panne Bh Ln 
Describes ditioning sys- 


itron air 
Geantng unit.—THE BAHNSON COMP , Win- 
ston - em. N. 

i3i. 8 WAYS ~ SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How te, at fluorescent fixtures for 
modern ting. —SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, +» Ipswich, Mass. 

182. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 


ation for 

tere damage. — H CORNING CORP., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
135. wy Ad COLOR CODE—How six standard 

colors can be used to reduce cut down acei- 

dents.——E. L DU PONT DE 9E NEMOURS ¢ & CO., INC.. 

Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


138. wacnesivn 


a. By TEXTILE INDUS- 
for spinning. es of 


gr Fy knitting | machines 
spools, bette ta CO. OF 
AMERIOA Pittsburgh, P 


139. AIR cacaaliines = DUST CONTROL 
eric including 


—34 pages on atmosph 
seers data.—AMERICAN AIR co., IN 
Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


“~w BO dear La PA agpeanh by FLUORESCENT AT 
EST—File on industrial sins prob- 


lems. eISYLV ANIA ‘ELECTRIC PROD INC., 
Salem, Mass. 


144. WARDROBE AND 
describi 


INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
at Nr fhe a be and 
al racks 


ng ee w 
oo employees, coat room 
N “CO.. _ 2 5, Dl. 


OW TO CLEAN IRON AND STEEL FROM 
TEXTILES IN PROCESS tin 102-A tells how 








so om dows on lees of time and sock from costly 
ERIBZ 


res by ecliminatin steel. — 
MFG. COMPANY, 501m ath Bt Erie, Pa. 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IiMPORTANT yh 
YOUR MILL’S PRODUCTION—Llustrated book 

cleaning costs, preserving filoors.—G. ae 

CO., 2585 N. Second St., Minneapolis, 


147. STUDY OF VIBRATION IN PLANT MA- 
CHINERY—lIllustrated booklet on use wool felt for 
mounting looms, spinning frames.—THHD FELZERS 
CO., Boston, Mass, 


When Please Mentton 


Writing Advertisers, 


148. PRODUCTION TOOL FOR INDUSTRY— 


Folder on air conditioning, refrigeration, industrial 
heating.—CARRIER CORP., Syracuse, N. Y. 
149. METALS—Stock lists, prices on _ stainless 


steel, Monel, 


complete metals for textile mills and 
fabricators.—J. M. 


TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
150. RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING — Applica- 
tions dielectric heating for twist-setting, cake- drying 


dye package drying. — WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
pat CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
informa Ra. tables helpful in the selection of 
Sn of .o mill GOOD At YEAR TIRE & RUD. 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. : 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BO 8 
clal Tanned yA i. — in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pi 

Bumper Straps, Her 1 oun 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., @ illndaiphin 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
+ ang — GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 





225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 catalog 
standard sizes of textile — industrial ve BY 
ae oll- as = woaaae a » babbitt 
CO., Toledo, 0. — 

227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing drive 
combinations for easy selection with comaimansine in- 
formation for fi g V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


230. haa Ata OF TEXTILE ss er 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricati prob- 
lems and data on practical tertile oe ay ud- 


greases. — 
tT. CO., New York, 


23!. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 


and bel 
RUBBER MANUF 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 
232. SKF INDUSTRIES “SPHERICAL ROLLER 
me gp a on 5 polenta 
and on, 80 e sa compu —SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Phil a, Pa. 
235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL ge + - BRONZE 
—Illustrated booklet complete of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, - newest 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
—— BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsyl 
236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATO R—Handy 


and attractive calculator for 
per inch of belt widths, bs - sent 
on eens. EK RHOADS 80 . Phile- 


felphie. 
237. aii BALL ee FOR THE TEX- 
—Outlin i = 


TILE ng yes | 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., ow Britain, Conn. 

244. TEXACO age ge OILS—Folder on A> 
brication for all types of based on 
tests.—-TEXAS CO., New York City. 

246. A ap st yp Le COSTS—Nationwide 
age ts with Mul ~~" — 
m cos - 
mills cut operating coe CO., Denver, 

259. HOW TO GET THE Ray poos Your 
LEATHER BELTING—Dlustrated boo on leather 





belt installation; maintenance; : ing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys. 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE feat a ee lubrica- 
tion se for cotton and wool milis.—SEINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20. i a 

263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog En- 
gineering and Application Data Edition 32 pen Re 
full data on selection of proper Needle er Bearings 
and outlines uses of such in various commodities 
including textile uses, types, installations, lubrica- 
a. ete. —TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
onn. 


2644. NEW DEPARTURE SHOP MANUAL—TDIlus- 
trated catalog showing ball bearing m A and 
maintenance pepetiee, Covers storage, cleaning, lubri- 
cation, types of bearings.—NEW DEPARTURE DIV 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, Conn. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


mo JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE seute— 
ulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
iaeien no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
prices. THE 


tions, types, sizes, —_ 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin . deseribing — gy ~ © = 
for efficient oe 
kier and 


accessories essential 
slashing, mercerizing, betling, ether pros’ 
esses involving temperature.—-THE FOXBORO 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. pucnaoneren AND gly 44 Ss 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give 


309. TEMPERATURE & py pd CONTROL— 
describing regulators slashers, tanks, 


Pamphlet 
vats, ete. Also other teracure. POWERS REGULA- 


TOR CO., Chicago, 

310. PIPE hyn A — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. ws 

311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 


installation and handling of piptng. 
illustrated, practical tips.— 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Iitustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe strainers, control 
equipment for process control. — MASON-NEILAN 
YGULATOR CO., Boston 24, 


314. _ MOISTURE age aed CONTROL — Bulictin 
giving details and 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 

FEEDERS—Bulletin —T autom clos 
positively ‘ooking door — to prevent over- 

coding, choking. ALDRICH MA WORKS. 

Greenwood, 8. C. 

402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD C 

SPINNING, Lah pe ee oe A 


—24 page boo 

Rail a —— MonoRall 

track over Spinting, Warp = Winding. 

Twisting, ete. accumulatioa 
,--4 to erie THE AMERICAN 


of with 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN Genera. AND TWIST-SET- 
booklet conditi 


TING—Tenesol 
for textile yarns. —BURKART- T_SCHIER 


COMPANY, Chattanooga, 


— CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
ders, ec.—B. 8B. 


card grin part 
ROY cory hk SON CO., Worcester, Mags., and ye 
South Carolina. 
‘ IBRE CONDITIONING bite TEXSPRAY 
410. F E * 


apy ye Sy booklet on 
or staple fibers > wn a 


ad ae . --b t of fiber eondi- 
ing the advan co. “ York City. 


IRCLE-D yeave. se 
41i. THE victor = svanes trav. 
CTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANT. 
Providence, R. I. 

DUCTS—A 60 page (illustrated 
ms page Bl and charts 





giving 
the many _insluding bebbins. 
oa tubes, cork seg om. spools, reils, 
ste. SONOCO PRODUCTS Hartsville, & C. 


416. A oe OF THE BIne TRAVELER— 
of development ef 

in po ‘with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 

TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, BR. I. 

417. Pescision wineiss FOR SILK AND 
ARN new 

Siar and all ee thet are used for silk 

hosiery threads — yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, B. L 

418. RA gh AB sreoLina MACHINES — Hius- 


trated 
hine and aan ———s a, applications in the — 
til tile industry. tn EDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

en Bi a A re folder show- 
ing steps = oo leather 


pe and 
eard a ets APRON RON @OM- 
PANY, East Point, 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Poids — 
uipment th full 


latest winding eq 
on. wy J vne “automatic "head for up oe, ~~ 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—ZI- 
lustrated booklet on roll problems with ohart 
on correct Also data om Acotez | éa@raft 
oprons. ARMSTRONG CORK €0., Dist- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC... Lancastes. Pa. 


Continued on Page 140 











Continued from Page 139 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL Bay agg at a 
lind card l 


Felder on cy poreone icker 
work. MET SHOP, ite ; 
North Carolina. Gastonta 


426. BOLSTERS, SPINDLES AND WHORLS— 
describ graphite and metal cast iron bol- 
sters for quillers, spinning and twisting and cas' iron 
helders, also complete spindle service for -e- 
spindles. —McK EL VIE MACHINE CO., for- 

moerly art Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


427. tS hr SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
eT een —Folder , oe — drum separator 
remover for sp nning, twister, and spooler 
frames, red ‘down time’ of machines.—CO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. pexveee E COUNTERS —Catalog T37 describ 
looms, hank counters for 
gg counters for cloth loom, ete.— 

ROOT. IN artford, Conn. 


509. Fe ge an interesting the 
"aa = ae liquefies ~~ 


mux be many advantages. 
—DRAKE ng pearl starch and Norfolk Ve. Va. 

510. THE ROMANCE of PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated a: hich tells the story of 


corn and the uses products in — 
CORN PRODUCTS SALEe Con New York, N. 


adil. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leafiet describing « 
ots es 
EF. HOUGHTON & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
DYEING, FINISHING, 

CLOTH ROOM 


602. ALUMINUM p— soe CHEMI 
TRY—Published by Al Sane a ba og 


uses. — ~aLUMINUM COM: 
PANY OF AMERICA. Pittsburgh, P em 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKIN ' 
86-p. booklet includes installations ae ae em 


for water softeners: for h 
agents, — ATIONAL SALT CO bes c. = 


6i0. PROCTOR DRYING MACHI 
THE — ae yeh oy Loa oat dee 
types of 


cataleg on dryers for stock, 
poems dyed and automatic BF - g Also fn: 
ae ae hosiery. S PROCTOR &@ SGHW ane me 
Philadelphia, P 
Gif. BRUSHING | AND SHEARING 1 
ND St MACH weS— 
ae for’ se Tight sheeting ~ ry ducks; ~~ 
) ay N. J. me 
612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
stainless for use.—IND 
613. RADIANT HEAT mL, | TEXTILE. INDUSTRY 
—New w illustrated we 


on aetien evaporat ~~ a 
mrG.< CO., New York, N. Y. ration ares 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for textile. MACHINE CO., Brookly 
New York. 
niustra ted booklet ‘on aes tee tod machin oleae. 

ves for ta, 
comparisons of a. —GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO. Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


616. en at PROPERTIES OF MONEL 
Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 


on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of and other data on 
Monel Metal. — INTERNA ae NICKEL CO. 
INC., 67 Wall St... New York, N 


DYESTUFFS,. CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with a information 
covering the use of "“Metasol in Scou Bleachi 
Dyeing and Finshing.—BURKART- CHEM. 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 


707. ee SRENINS mAveas us TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials methods em- 
ploy i sme Saf ania thickening so thai it 
ma ybe Droperly a. — transferred to 
cloth through the ting machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO, MINC., , 2 York City. 


709. Ph -— te SODA pga hye He data and 


referen book esigned the user of caustic 
soda. Co ete an , ha, ° ae and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA a, 


Pa. who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 
Jit. KEY Logeusts FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
specialties used 


TRY—2? page describing — 
industry 
egg CX ANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 


712. igen gyre og ag = ang b ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of boiling, bleaching, water 
toeatanent. etc. ae tables for per} wer 
correction, tank capa a 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali ” Pittsserch. 
Pennsylvania. 


714, pg 4 | TINTS — Information on water 
tive tints.—TINT 


soluble or all types 
SERVICE D y United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New a 


715. ae ane ARKANSAS Pi + pa bore 
Bulletin Aquarol. water repellent finish 
my ag preparing bath; also on 

products for cotton, wool, silk and. hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS GO.. INC., Ni N. J. 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compeund designed 
as binder . ~~» 
compoun: vo dusting 
ties. SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


719. MERCERIZING AND as Aeag gae page 
et on caustic recov- 


° t facts in ote. HART 
Skopuere CORP.” New York City. 


a AVITEN-—Saee 2B—Describes the varied 
ts. Includes eptennpe 


experience in “ge Ke. ig practical work 

ing condi ill cér ot Fine’ Chemicals Binsine 
_. e 

I (DU PONT DE NEMOURS & otc 





"sae ning setae EO describ a --~ 
waterproofing agent with great stab ty; soluble in 
gh ay A “can fall out splash a 
oe mllery JAC ote OLY & CO. Passaic, N. J. 


723. RHOPLEX dag ae folder dis- 


cussing the outstanding these Aqueous 
Dispersions with for their apptestioe to 
textiles. —ROHM & 8 Cco., INC., adelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the appliaction of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants. — 
or “& —_—_— Co., 15 anor Place, Jersey 
City, ‘ 


Re eee ee te ee, eee ee ee ene ee Ce ee ai a tec a tee 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


a 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing t where sofeness is desired.— 
WARWI CAL CO., West Warwick, BRB. L 


wR M DETERGENTS Ame WETTING AGENTS— 

older on evaluation ng NO. Puhahaipade. 

recat og —E. F. HOU UGHTON Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


ay Xe LEVELENE—Booklet Seenemeng use of Level- 

ene for leveling vat and Ray Also for strip- 

oR colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
inc. New York, N. Y. 


740. et nmggend 4 gent mt pages illus- 
ees chemicals in 


les, mt information. —MO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PUOMENTS—Gisies il- 
lustrated folders on _Digment dyeing with camouflage 


colors; fi how to trol 
t ~ one operation. » SRIDY CORE. 
alrlawn, N. 


Ra yA Wn BR 4, ed Aang ee ee 
nie er ng ane, peer or 

use of noe 2211—-Kier Assistant.— TIONAL OIL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N 


743. HOOKER ee oe GENERA) 
PRODUCTS LiIST—Bulletin ng sapproxi- 


mately 100 schemica ; products. 
ome Gaees emicais," fncluding 15 "new preducts 
its uses.—HOOKER 


and ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 14 Forty-seventh S8St., Niagara Falls. 
New York. 


KNITTING ... 








THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
a SioNED HOSIERY MACHINE—Lifterature on 
the el gs 8 MFG. 


from CO., Full-Fash- 
meg Division, Norristown, Pa. 
THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
mg bing this modem 


GO Yoo ee machine 
— one. recesses, dries, “conditions and feds 
one continuous ee on, er saving 
waste.—H. WwW BUTTER. 


labor, and 
wo & SONS ¢ CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing Ce | machine for one 
ing split —s to shorts, 
garments, —WILICOX & “GIBBS | G are 
CHINE © ‘New York, N. ¥ 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL- FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING ee Len on arent: 


ment rayon arns with 
ment No. a3 _ nose ATO NAL OIL Pp eRODU 4 
Harrison, N ‘ 


SEWING MACHINES... 


904. FORM 769. —— ee ae — A 4 
page pocket size 


R} 
MACHINE Co., tra ” West Vest 89th 


. -- TOE city, 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING vow Ar hgh CAN 
a fokier includ- 


BE USED PROFITABLY— 
© layout CLEVELAND TRAMRATL 
DIVISION, 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog deseribing in detail the Shamrock 
po and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE. C., Madison, Ind. 
1008. mag J AND bpd ng Ire. de- 
casters wheels suitable for of 
al Pan ti Every a 
and agent should have this.—D 
CORP., LITD., Long Beach, Calif. 
1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 7 op = a 
trated booklet describ the Lane 
baskets for = at ied 
Poughkeepsie, 


. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—<A 50- bookl in 


picterial form many solu 
x. — o- —_ = —_ a save 
ate storage provide free 
of stock ———4 an MONOHATL 
COMPANY, and, Ohi 
we . MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—Illus- 
booklet showi typical installations material 


ng 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


1017. MATERLAL HANDLING NEWS — Illustrated 
booklet on fork truck and pallet handling for in- 


dustry including textiles. — CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 
DIV., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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vith haatiod pomat. ostt on 
and nut data. 

STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown. 
Pennsylvania. 
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When cotton is picked, it loses its “staff 
oo | of life” and, quite naturally, dies. When 
a. 4 the sunlight and food from the earth are 
taken away, the tube of the cotton fiber 
collapses . . . becomes less resilient, 
weaker, loses its luster. 


brings the fiber 
back to life 


Through Dixie’s mercerizing process, the 
tube of the dead fiber is literally opened up 
again and the sheen restored. Having thus 
staged a “snappy come-back,” it stays re- 
vived, becomes flexible, soft and lustrous. 





Quality garments, made of Dixie Durene, are well known for 
their attractiveness. Such apparel is strong and withstands many 
washings . . . holds its shape, for comfort and lasting good looks. 








This is another reason why consumers everywhere 






















demand products with eye-appeal — products made of ae 
dependable Dixie Durene. | i a 









BUKE MERCERIZING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA |, TENNESSEE 
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Of | ee Ano Knitting (Machines 


Today Scott & Williams faces the greatest demand for circular knitting 
machines in its eighty-one years of history. To meet this demand our plant 
Capacity is being greatly expanded. A fresh supply of skilled craftsmen is 
being trained in knitting machine building. New war-earned knowledge 
and experience are being applied to our manufacturing methods. However, 
a few facts regarding knitting machine manufacture will explain why full 


production cannot be achieved immediately. 


First, a knitting machine is an extremely complex and delicate piece of 
industrial equipment. For example, all S & W models combined require 
more than 6,000 different parts, not counting duplicates. Many of these are 
extremely small and must be fashioned with great accuracy to assure preci- 
sion operation over many years. Second, assembly and testing are necessarily 
time-consuming operations. In a standard machine, there are over 160 sub- 
assemblies. Many hours of actual knitting tests are given each machine. 
Third, much of S & W’s equipment is developed and built by the company 
itself, since no machine tools exist that are adaptable to some of S & W’s 


special requirements. Time, of course, is needed to produce such equipment. 


Yes, knitting machine manufacturing is exacting, time-consuming work. 
But S & W is making every effort to supply you at the earliest possible moment 


with the modern machines you need to best serve your trade. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, ING, 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina + Reading, Pennsylvania + Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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A Hosiery Mill Man Diseusses- 





AS THIS IS written, seamless 
mills are still hoping that 
more mercerized cotton yarn will 
be available soon; in fact, many 
mill men were confident that yarn 
production would be stepped up 
much faster than it has to date. 
To indicate some of the problems 
of the spinners, we offer the fol- 
lowing conversation of a few days 
ago. We questioned a salesman 
we have known for many years 
about yarn deliveries, and he said, 
“We need more spindles.” Next we 
asked him about operators. He 
said, “Well, we find that many of 
our ex-employees are a little slow 
in getting over a wartime hang- 
over. This, however, is one of our 
minor problems.” 
We in the knitting mills have 
but one yard stick by which to 


By Dick Laurence 


measure the quality of the yarn 
we use—net results of imperfect 
goods caused by defective yarn. 
Running quality has improved a 
great deal during the past few 
months. In some cases it is up to 
prewar standards; in others, quali- 
ty seems to have been sacrificed 
for quantity. Some of the old re- 
liable yarn manufacturers kept 
their quality up despite the war 
and its many baffling problems. 
How they did it we shall never 
know, but they deserve a good 
round of applause for a job well 
done. 

There were a few cases (we ex- 


Yarn salesmen are brought into the knitting departments... 
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Yarn and Yarn Salesmen 


pected more) where quality hit an 
all-time low, the bottom fell out, 
the yarn we were using was unfit 
to knit—we mean just that. 

We have supervised the using of 
thousands of tons of yarn—rayon, 
silk, wool, cotton, and mixtures 
during the past 20 years. The man- 
agement worries about prices and 
deliveries; our job is to know 
which yarn runs best and to record 
the facts as we find them. 

It is not our intention to find 
fault with yarn manufacturers in- 
dividually or collectively, but 
rather to offer some constructive 
criticisms which will be helpful 
to yarn makers and mills. 

The bulk of yarns we are using 
now is two-ply mercerized, in va- 
rious counts, single cotton, and 
wool, the latter in both dyed and 
natural. We have also used con- 
siderable wool and cotton mix- 
tures. From here on our remarks 
are intended for any of the fore- 
going types. 

To us in the mills, the yarn 
salesman is both the beginning and 
the end of the company he repre- 
sents; we look to him to take care 
of three important factors: quali- 
ty, delivery, and complaints. 

So read on, Mr. Salesman, we 
shall try to put in a plug for you. 


What's Wrong with Yarns Today 


Irrespective of any manufactur- 
ing problems, high quality yarn 
can only be produced from good 
raw material. We are confident 
that yarn makers did the best they 
could with available supplies in 
the past. Much of the trouble we 
find with yarn today can be cor- 
rected by better supervision, look- 
ing after little things which can be 
corrected easily. 
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Excessive amounts of slubs in 
single cotton yarns—we know 
these can be eliminated. Have 
they quit using slub catchers, or 
are they set wrong? Ends not tied; 
foreign matter such as wads—can 
these things be corrected? Under- 
winding, double strands, cut places 
at the upper ends of cones, chafed 
places anywhere throughout a full 
cone, cones with rough spots or 
frayed at the top, causing yarn 
breakage when cones get low. 
Poorly wrapped cones, cones not 
wrapped with individual wrappers, 


ers skimped on wrapping paper. 
Yes, we heard about the paper 
shortage, but in spite of it some 
yarn makers did a good: job in 
packing. How, we don’t know, and 
care less; they did it, and we got 
better results with their yarn— 
that’s all that counts with us. 
During the war we made com- 
plaints and had plenty of evidence 
to show the yarn salesmen when 
they made their calls. Many were 
interested and took some definite 
action. Others said, “Sorry you 
are having trouble. Others are 








PURCHASING 
AGENT 














Others in the mill have a lot 


loose packing in wood cases, and 
cartons which permit chafing in 
transit. 

Improper nailing of lids on 
cases, nails being driven into cones, 
plywood cases with jagged places 
on the inside, damaging cones in 
transit. These are but a few of the 
complaints we have to make. They 
help to determine how well or how 
badly yarns run; thus they have a 
direct bearing on the repeat orders 
the salesman will receive, and he 
is not to blame for any of the 
various troubles. 

Still, we look to the salesman to 
have these preventable troubles 
corrected, and much depends on 
the backing he gets from his com- 
pany. 

During the war some yarn mak- 
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to do with buying yarn... 


getting good results with our yarn. 
We will be glad to take it off your 
hands.”’ Such cooperation does not 
build good will for future business, 
and those who failed to come 
through in times of need will be 
out of luck when selling begins 
again. 


Who Buys Supplies 


Large mills usually have a pur- 
chasing agent who buys all sup- 
plies. Heads of different depart- 
ments send orders for supplies to 
his office—written on requisition 
forms. The purchasing agent then 
sends out an order to the dealers 
that can furnish whatever is need- 
ed. In most cases, department 
heads will specify on their requi- 
sitions from whom the supplies are 





to be purchased, especially when 
machine parts, dye-stuffs, needles, 
and the like are needed. 


When general supplies are need- 
ed, the department heads’ requisi- 
tions may simply call for steam 
hose, paint, glass, bolts, nuts, wood 
screws, lumber, and the like, and 
the purchasing agent will place or- 
ders as he deems best. 

The salesman, of course, deals 
only with the buyer and depends 
on him for his order. In smaller 
mills, the superintendent or man- 
ager may take care of all buying; 
they too depend either on depart- 
ment heads to specify from whom 
supplies should be purchased, or 
place orders as they wish. 


Yarns are handled in the same 
way, but here most mills depend 
entirely on records and reports 
from knitting department heads to 
tell them which yarns give best 
results. Frequently, a mill will 
be buying the same count and kind 
of yarn from three different yarn 
makers at the same time, and you 
can bet your last dime that knit- 
ters, fixers, and boss knitters can 
tell you if all three makes run 
equally well, or if they favor one 
over the other—and why. 

In some mills, large or small, 
the yarn salesman seldom gets out 
of the buyer’s office; in others, 
yarn salesmen are brought into the 
knitting departments so they can 
meet the supervisors and get first- 
hand information about com- 
plaints. The latter method is by 
far the better, for the salesman 
cannot blame the buyer for pass- 
ing the buck. And, when he re- 
ports the complaints to his com- 
pany, he can say, “I saw our yarn 
being used; they have a perfect 
right to complain,” instead of re- 
porting, “The buyer told me so 
and so.”’ 


Testing the Yarn 


Perhaps some yarn salesmen 
might be interested in knowing 
first-hand how mills make tests on 
running quality. The procedure 
is simple. A given number of 
cones are removed from a given 
number of cases, let us say enough 
poundage to knit 100 dozen. This 
yarn is placed on a certain num- 
ber of machines, and the test is 
made. Accurate records are kept 
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of all good and imperfect work, 
plus waste. All bad work is 
checked carefully and listed on 
the test sheet, which is broken 
down into headings of machine 
trouble, operator’s fault, bad nee- 
dles, knots, slubs, ends not tied, 
tight-knitting, loose-knitting, etc., 
so that when the test is completed, 
there is an over-all picture of the 
causes for all imperfect work, in- 
cluding yarn defects. 

The same test is made on yarn 
made by two or three different 
manufacturers, and we might add 
that the people who make the test 
don’t care which yarn shows up 
best, but they are mighty inter- 
ested in knowing which one is 
best, so they can ask for more of 
the same kind. 


After the results of all tests are 
recorded, the knitting depart- 
ment’s task is over. Then all goods 
are sent through, usually in a 
batch, so they can all be put 
through the looping, grey inspec- 
tion, dyeing, boarding, and final 
finishing departments. When the 
tests are all completed, it is known 
(1) results obtained in knitting 
operations and, (2) results after 
final inspection and pairing in the 
finishing room. Such tests take 
time, cost money, and involve 
much extra work, but they give 
facts. So when we look at the 
over-all picture, no one man buys 
the yarn; a half-dozen or more in- 
dividuals have a lot to do with 
yarn buying. 

It frequently happens that a 
running test will show up equally 
well on two or three different 
makes of yarn. Here is where the 
buyer has a chance to place the 
order as he thinks best, and this 
is where the salesman who has 
built up goodwill in the past for 
his company and himself will be 
rewarded. We number yarn sales- 
men among our best friends, and 
many have really gone to bat for 
their customers during the past 
year or two, and helped to find 
yarn when the supply was low. 


Yarn salesmen are helpful in 
many ways to the man in the 
mill, and we are not referring to 
his locating a case of Scotch, a 
dozen golf balls, a box of shotgun 
shells, tickets to a football game or 
prize fight. So our thanks to a 


swell bunch of boys for everything 
they do. 


A Yarn Salesman Gets a 
Raw Deal 


The incident we are about to re- 
late is not important. Neither is 
the time, place, or the persons in- 
volved. What is important is that 
one man lost faith in another. 

“Faith,” according to Webster, is 
“fidelity to one’s promises or al- 
legiance to duty or to a person: 
loyalty, etc.” Today, more than 
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PATENTED HEEL AND TOE 





“The Seal of the Dancing Twins’ 
has been adopted by Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., to identify the com- 
pany’s new style, no-seam hosiery. 
The ‘stockings will be made and 
sold by leading hosiery makers 
under license agreement with 
Scott & Williams. 





ever, we need faith, at a time when 
social, economic, and _. political 
problems have reached a stage 
where they challenge the faith of 
a saint. 

In this case, a yarn salesman lost 
faith in a buyer. The buyer’s mill 
was producing a large amount of 
ingrain goods, and was buying 
yarn in skeins to be dyed in the 
mill. The mill’s skein dyeing 
equipment was the best and the 
dyer was really good. He had no 
trouble in dyeing yarn from one 
company, but yarns from another 
concern would not dye evenly; fin- 
ished goods were streaked with 
light and dark places, and could 
not pass for first-class merchan- 
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dise. Numerous tests were made 
in which yarns from both com- 
panies were dyed in the same 
batch, but the dyeing results were 
never the same. The salesman was 
told, “If you will supply us with 
yarn which will. dye as well as 
the other fellow’s, we will buy 
your yarn.” 

This salesman wanted an order. 
He was anxious to get a new cus- 
tomer. He could see that some- 
thing was wrong, so he took sam- 
ples of his yarn and the other fel- 
low’s, plus samples of knitted fab- 
ric, and lit out, saying, “I'll be 
back with yarn that will dye.” 

In due time he returned with 
several skeins of yarn and said, 
“I’m sure we have overcome the 
difficulty.”” He spent enough time 
at the mill to see the results of 
another test. This time his yarn 
came through with flying colors. 
The salesman was elated. He was 
sure he had an order in the bag. 
After thanking the buyer, dyer, 
and others for helping to make the 
tests on his yarn, he left, saying, 
“Let me hear from you when you 
need some yarn.” 

Weeks passed, then months. The 
salesman made his calls at regular 
intervals, but failed to get an or- 
der. When we asked him why, he 
replied, “T’ll never know. But 
thanks to the buyer for a raw 
deal; at least he was instrumental 
in helping me get the dyeing dif- 
ficulty straightened out.” 

The buyer cannot be blamed for 
refusing to purchase yarn which 
could not be dyed properly, but he 
used mighty poor judgment when 
he failed to keep his word. Mis- 
takes are easily made and soon 
forgotten when they prove to be 
mistakes, but when a man in busi- 
ness continues to fall down on his 
promise he will sooner or later go 
off the deep end—go down and 
stay down. 

— <n 


Announces New Quarters 


New and larger offices and ex- 
panded facilities to provide for 
counsel to exporters and foreign 
buyers in textile machinery have 
been announced by Textile Indus- 
try Research, consultants on tex- 
tile manufacturing and develop- 
ing. The organization’s new ad- 
dress is 10 E. 40th St., New Yor. 
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A SUPREME ACHIEVEMENT 


UNDERWEAR AND POLO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS TAKE SPECIAL NOTICE 


First of a series of high production machines for the markets of 
the world. Built in all sizes from 6” to 30”. 


Type M. J. 20”; 64 feed (illustrated) is a high speed precision built 
machine, averaging more than 100 yards per hour in commercial 
production. It is streamlined to eliminate eye fatigue; has a sta- 
tionary yarn stand with revolving cam box. A newly developed 
heat treated steel is used on all canning. 


Type M. J. 20 has tripod legs with powerful gear reductions on 
each leg. Easy accessibility to all sides of the machine. For uni- 
formity of pull and tight wound roll there’s a precision balanced 
take-up revolving on Timken bearings. There’s a micrometer 
stitch adjuster; finger tip control eliminating use of tools; motor 
drive with silent chain and a patented new type disc clutch. 


Type M. J. 20 can now be seen in operation at our factory or in 
the showrooms of Supreme distributors. In all the world there’s 
no knitting machine capable of greater production with lower 
operating costs. 





SUPREME KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC. 


105 JOHNSON AVENUE, 


Southern Rep.: Morris Speizman Co., Inc., Charlotte, North Carolina 
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A SPECIAL study of correct so- 
lutions to use in moistening 
troughs on full-fashioned machines 
has been made. This study dates 
from the beginning of nylon knit- 
ting. The proper type of solution 
at the proper concentration to give 
best results at each mill is of im- 
portance. Local conditions, such 
as humidity, temperature main- 
tained, and type water used must 
be taken into consideration. 
Though the foregoing factors are 
of import, at this time we wish to 
discuss the various methods being 
used for feeding solutions into the 
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By W. B. Griffin 


Kali Mfg. Co. 


troughs, since the importance of 
close attention to this procedure is 
quite often overlooked. 

Everyone knitting nylon knows 
the degree of care which is exer- 
cised in throwing nylon. There is 
constant checking of size concen- 
tration, size take-up by yarn, and 
per cent coning oil take-up. The 
sizing is carried out in an air-con- 
ditioned room. In the rooms where 
yarn has lag periods in between 
various throwing operations, they 
are controlled for temperature and 
humidity. The correct trough so- 
lution and proper control of this 





Mioistening Methods for Nylon 


solution is of great importance for 
best knitting results and best stitch 
formation. 

We are assuming in this discus- 
sion that the nylon has been pre- 
pared with the correct percentage 
and type size and coning oil, and 
properly conditioned as suggested 
by the manufacturer. 

The accompanying diagrams 
represent the five most common 
methods used for feeding solutions 
into troughs. Comment will be 
made on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 

Method No. 1. In this method 
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... when your floor space is capable of pro- 
ducing at least twice as much... 





Yes! That's the difference between an 
8-feed machine and the 


WILDMAN 
Multiple-Feed Rib 
MACHINE 


On the very same floor space now occu- 
pied by an 8-feed machine—not one inch 
more—you can place this Wildman moa- 
chine and actually 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


or better 


In effecting this remarkable step-up—only 
about 1/3 additional power is required. 
And there are many other operational ad- 
vantages and exclusive features—with a 
finer, cleaner, more uniform product as a 
result. Let us give you the details of this 
Wildman machine. You ought to know 
about it, now! 


WILDMAN MF6G. CO., Norristown, Pa. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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each trough is a unit. There are no 
connecting glass siphon tubes or 
hose connections. The trough so- 
lution is fed into the trough by 
hand at regular intervals by use of 
dipper or watering cans. The ad- 
vantages of this method are: 

(a) Each trough is being con- 
stantly fed with fresh full-strength 
solution, thereby giving uniform 
solution in all troughs on the ma- 
chine. 

(b) Troughs do not have to be 
cleaned as often as with most other 
methods. 

(c) Trough can be easily moved 
from machine for thorough scrub- 
bing and cleaning. 

(d) No siphons, pipe, or tube 
connections to clog or to be cleaned 
at regular intervals. 

(e) With close supervision of so- 
lution level, this method is very 
satisfactory. 

The disadvantages of the hand- 
feed system are: 

(a) It is not possible to maintain 
exactly uniform liquid levels in all 
troughs, since the human element 
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is relied upon for this purpose. lm- 
portance of uniform solution level 
can be seen when it is realized that 
if one trough is allowed to get low 
in solution content, while another 
trough is at full level, even though 
the nylon passes under a floating 
glass rod the tension on the yarn 
going through the troughs with low 
solution levels is increased because 
of increased angle of yarn. This 
uneven tension will give uneven 
lengths and uneven conditioning of 
yarn. 

(b) Extreme care must be exer- 
cised when adding solution to 
troughs to prevent spilling any so- 
lution on cones of yarn in yarn 
compartments, as when this oc- 
curs the cones are a complete loss 
unless reworked at considerable 
expense; even after reworking they 
must be handled with great care. 

(c) Time and attention is re- 
quired by knitters to keep troughs 
filled and solution levels as near 
uniform as possible. 

Method No. 2. This method uses 
one feed bottle on one end of the 


machine, with a glass siphon rod 
connecting all troughs. The ad- 
vantages of this method are: 

(a) Constant and uniform level 
of solution at all times. 

(b) When cleaning, siphon may 
be placed in the end box and most 
of the solution can be drained from 
all troughs. This speeds cleaning 
operations. | 

The disadvantages of the single 
feed bottle are: 

(a) Since feed of fresh solution 
is on one end of the machine, and 
flow of the solution is by gravity 
and very slow, the size and coning 
oil, which gradually accumulates 
from the constant passing of sized 
nylon yarn through the troughs, 
flows toward the troughs on the 
end of the machine away from 
feed bottle. This produces an un- 
even solution, giving full strength 
fresh solution on one end and 
gradually accumulating a thick so- 
lution of higher viscosity and high- 
er percentage of size on other end. 
This variation gives uneven condi- 
tioning, which produces uneven 
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““New Note for Spring”’ » « « Lhe making of a sheer, flawlessly- 
knit fabric adds a new note of charm to the melody of Spring. Full- 


fashioned stocking fabrics made with —TMW Needles are your assur- 


ance of higher quality and greater profits. Keep your Knitting 
Machines young and effective with TMW Needles And 
remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEA TILE MACHISCOSB WORKS 26 READING, PA. 











"When we cannot act as we wish, we must act as we can.” 


TERRENCE 


Until production schedules will permit prompt delivery of the new high- 
precision READING Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine, our Engineers 
will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment at 
highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete reconditioning 


service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and higher profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS .« READING, PA. 





lengths and variation in stitch for- 
mation. In this case, some fabrics 
dry faster and firmer than others. 
The only remedy for this uneven- 
ness is to drain and clean troughs 
often. 


(b) If the feed bottle is allowed 
to remain empty for any length of 
time, tension on the yarn starts to 
increase because of reason ex- 
plained previously. 


Method No. 3. This method uses 
two feed bottles, one on each end 
of machine. This method obvious- 
ly cuts the disadvantages of Meth- 
od No. 2 in half. 


Method No. 4, This method uses 
a large mixing tank for the trough 
solution. This tank is elevated 
and the solution flows by gravity 
through pipes to all machines in 
the knitting room, feeding the so- 


lution in at middle of each ma- 
chine. A small float valve at the 
feed in point on each machine will 
maintain constant solution level in 
all troughs on machine. 

Advantages of this method are: 

(a) No handling of solution or 
filling of bottles. 

(b) Same advantage of Method 
No. 3 over Method No. 2 in cutting 
feeding distance on each machine 
in half, 

The disadvantages are: 

(a) Unless the pipes throughout 
this system are made of corrosion- 
resistant material, and unless the 
pipes are large enough to prevent 
clogging up. this system can be a 
source of much trouble. 

(b) The entire system should be 
blown out with steam and thor- 
oughly cleaned at regular inter- 
vals. 
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Questions on Komets 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have several questions on 
which we are seeking answers. It 
would be appreciated if your read- 
ers could give us information to 
assist in correcting trouble. 

1. What causes needle latches 
to bend on a 3-inch Komet when 
it presses-off? We do not have this 
trouble on 34-inch and 34-inch 
machines. How can we overcome 
this trouble? 

2. To overcome lost motion, 
should the adjusting pinions, No. 
101362, which are attached to the 
upper and lower cylinder drive 


shaft pinions on Komets, be moved 
clockwise or counter clockwise? 
Does it make any difference? If 
so, why? 

3. We have trouble with elastic 
yarn knitting in, instead of laying 
in, on Komets. What causes this 
and how can we overcome it? 

4. Is it necessary to change the 
verge setting on Komets. 

5. We have had some broken 
clutches, No. 101456. What is the 
easiest way to remove a broken 


clutch? 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7751 
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Method No. 5. This system is the 
same as Method No. 2 except that 
a circulating pump is arranged to 


keep solution in_ circulation 
through all troughs on machines. 

The advantage is that it keeps 
solution uniform in all troughs. 

The disadvantage is that if the 
pipes are not large enough and are 
not made of corrosion-resistant 
material, considerable trouble from 
clogging of this system may be 
encountered. 

Summary: When we consider 
that extreme care has been taken 
in all steps of throwing nylon to 
keep the size and coning oil uni- 
form, as to composition of baths 
and percentage applied to yarn, 
we can see the importance of keep- 
ing solutions used on the knitting 
machine uniform in every respect 
in order to get best results. 

It cannot be stressed too strong- 
ly the importance of cleanliness in 
knitting nylon. Taking for grant- 
ed that all vital machine parts 
which come in contact with nylon 
are cleaned thoroughly quite often, 
it pays good dividends to use the 
correct type and concentration of 
trough solution, to keep troughs 
clean, and to replace felts often. 
Also, keep the solution level con- 
stant, and the consistency of so- 
lution uniform in all troughs. 


oo 


THE FINER FULL FASHION HOSIERY 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has begun man- 
ufacture of nylon hosiery designed 
for women and teen-age girls with 
slim legs. These hose are two inches 
smaller in the leg than regular stock- 
ings, it is said. 
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Financial Problems 


FIGURES FURNISHED by the U. 
S, Census Bureau, based on 
reports filed by knitted outer- 
wear manufacturers during the 
fourth quarter of last year, show 
that production of knitted sweat- 
ers in December fel] off remark- 
ably as compared with October 
and November. Partly this was 
occasioned by difficulty in getting 
yarn. It also was due in some 
part to a let-down of efficiency 
among employees, whose year-end 
holiday layoffs were longer than 
usual. December average week- 
ly shipments totaled about $5,000,- 
000, which was 17% less than re- 
ported for November. Production 
was irregular, as shown by some 
outerwear mills being able to make 
shipments on short notice in time 
for the holiday trade; others found 
it impossible to make deliveries 
they had promised months earlier. 
The outerwear mills consumed 
an average of 1,300,000 pounds of 
yarn per week during December, 
or 18% less than the average for 
the preceding month. They were 
able to purchase and consume dur- 
ing December upward of 200,000 
pounds of knitted fabrics, or about 
as much as they bought the month 
before. Production of men’s 
sweaters, which totaled around 
33,500 dozens per week during 
October and November, -fell ‘off 
to 29,243 dozens in the average 
week during December. In the 
two earlier months of the quarter, 
output of women’s sweaters ap- 
proximated 68,000 dozens weekly, 
but in December’ decreased to a 
weekly average of 55,520 dozens. 
Production of boys’ and children’s 
sweaters showed a similar drop 
during December. 


Small Knitters May Need Loans 


The government’s pay-price pro- 
gram, which at this writing is just 
getting under way, is regarded by 
industry observers as being likely 
to pose some new financial prob- 
lems for knitwear manufacturers 
of small capital, who not only 
have seen their costs rising steadi- 
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ly for many months, but now are 
faced with what appears to be a 
permanent policy of high costs and 
rapid turnover. 

As viewed by those of consid- 
erable experience in this field, 
small concerns may sooner or later 
find themselves in need of loans. 
This gives added importance to 
the new system for loans to small 
business sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This 
system would make it possible for 





a borrower who can put up 25% 
of his own capital to obtain from 
the banks a long-term loan for the 
balance of his requirements. Such 
loans, it is proposed, will be guar- 
anteed by a Federal agency, which 
Congress is to authorize to insure 
banks against excessive losses. 
The ability to finance substan- 
tial further wage increases, while 
adjustment of compensatory ceil- 
ing prices on the finished mer- 
chandise is doubtful and often will 
be long delayed, it is explained, 
gives the well-financed, prosper- 
ous, large manufacturer a_ very 
definite advantage over the av- 
erage small concern, where all of 


(Continued on page 158) 
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News of Fidelity 


With a new postwar nylon 51l- 
gauge, 400 needle, electronically 
controlled ladies’ hosiery machine, 
as well as new development in 
skein reeling ready for production 
as a vehicle of major importance, 
Fidelity Machine Company, Inc., a 





“Andy” Anderson 


Pennsylvania corporation, has 
been formed to carry on with ex- 
pansion the business heretofore 
operated as the Fidelity Machine 
Co. 

S. Eisenrod, president of Poul- 
sen & Nardon, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been elected chairman 
of the board of the new corpora- 


tion. J. P. Vogt has been appoint- 
ed executive vice-president. 


H. W. Anderson, named presi- 
dent, will continue with the new 
corporation, together with all sales, 
manufacturing and development 
personnel including Walter Lar- 
kin, Joseph Cobert and Wayne C. 
Jones. 


As president and general man- 
ager of the Fidelity Machine Co. 
for more than 21 years, Mr. An- 
derson pioneered new ideas and 
machines in the industrial field, 
including the first multiple col- 
ored striping on circular knitting 
machines by means of predeter- 
mined yarn selection and knot ty- 
ing; wrap design on circular true 
rib fabrics providing ninety colors 
vertically and five horizontally 
which he designated Multi-Design; 
the use of Lastex in rib tops of 
hosiery; Rolande system of uni- 
form hosiery for ladies’ full-fash- 
ioned hosiery; new production ma- 
chine methods of skein reeling; 
wire spooling; rubber hose rein- 
forcement and wire covering. 


Mr. Anderson is internationally 
known in the hosiery and knitting 
industries. He is a former chair- 
man of the knitted fabric group of 
the Underwear Institute, first as- 
sociate member of the Southern 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and president of the Tech- 
nology Club of Philadelphia. 
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Willcox & Gibbs high speed industrial sewing machines fully 
measure up to the highest standards of performance, reli- 
ability and economy. They are designed for an infinite vari- 
ety of sewing uses. Consider, if you will, the various opera- 
tions required for the manufacture of men’s knit undershirts. 





 Sleeve-setting and straight seaming operations are done on 
the famous “Flatlock” machine. This seam does away with 
all sources of discomfort. It consists of a perfect union of 
abutted edges presenting only one thickness of fabric to 


the body of the wearer. 





<a 


Style 970-CDD is employed for the cuff attaching opera- 
tion. This machine produces a triple-locked stitch of max- 
imum elasticity, a prime requisite for snug-fitting cuffs. The 
stitch is neat, comfortable to the wearer, and adds definite 


sales appeal to the garment. 











A neat, uniform hem, entirely free from distortion or 
wrinkles, is made with the well-known ‘“Superlock’”’. The 
stitching, invisible on the outside of the undershirt, pro- 
vides comfort to the wearer and greatly enhances the ap- 


pearance of the garment. 








Attaching the collarette or binding around the neck is one 
of the most important operations on the undershirt. The 
stitch must have ample elasticity and the finish uniform, 
neat and free from stretch and distortion. This is efficiently 
and speedily accomplished with Style 950-CDD2. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Knitter Hints (no. 12) : 


Never hold nylon like this... . 


Reprints Available 





- 
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eee e This iw the proper way. It will 


eliminate unwarranted press-offs. 





“Cotton” Staff Photos 
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Financial Problems 
(Continued from page 154) 


the capital consists of the owner’s 
savings and money he has managed 
to put back into the business, out 
of profits. 

For all concerns, large and 
small, the break-even point has 
been raised materially—that is the 
level of production below which 
the mill begins losing the owner’s 
money, in the form of overhead 
and other permanent. charges, 
which cannot be earned because 
the unit cost of production has 
gone up, while the number of 
units produced has gone down. 
Amply financed concerns can af- 
ford to shut down when their pro- 
duction has fallen to the break 
even level; but it is assumed many 
smaller manufacturers will need 
assistance in such an emergency. 

In the Department of Commerce 
plan, there is a provision that re- 
payment of a small business loan 
would come out of operating prof- 
its. Thus the borrower could re- 
tire his debt at an accelerated rate 
when his earnings were good, and 
avoid a heavy burden of charges 
during lean business periods. In 
exceptionally difficult periods a 
reasonable moratorium on princi- 
pal and interest payments would 
be made. This provision would 
make possible the eventual sol- 
vency of many businesses, which, 
under normal banking practice, 
might have to be liquidated. 


Loan Plan 


The proposed loan set-up for 
small concerns has these salient 
features: 

(1) The initial form of a loan 
should be determined by circum- 
stances, but should exceed a term 
of 15 years; (2) the total rate of 
interest should be determined by 
circumstances, but should not ex- 
ceed six per cent in any case; (3) 
in addition to guaranteeing up to 
90 per cent of the loan, the govern- 
ment agency would guarantee up 
to 90 per cent of the net interest 
accrued at the time a loan is de- 
clared in default; (4) the assets of 
an enterprise should be valued for 
collateral purposes in light of their 
value to a going concern, and not 
in terms of their probable value 
under conditions of forced sale; (5) 
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the authority to provide the fi- 
nancial assistance required by the 
borrower under this plan should 
be broad enough to cover both 
capital requirements and necessary 
working funds; but it should be 
sufficiently flexible to also per- 
mit the borrower to obtain sea- 
sonal short-term credit for work- 
ing funds. 


Hosiery Shipments Rise 


In January shipments of all 
types of hosiery totaled 12,751,243 
dozen pairs. This compares with 
12,388,386 dozen pairs shipped out 
in January, 1945, according to the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. Nylons made up 
the bulk of January deliveries of 





High Speed Jersey 
Knitting Machine 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y., has announced 
a new high speed Type M J circu- 
lar jersey knitting machine of in- 
terest to underwear and polo shirt 
manufacturers. 


The machine, made in all sizes 
from 6 to 30 inches, is available 
for relatively early’ delivery. 








Specified production is of 20 to 30 
pounds per hour using 18s to 20s 
yarn on the 20 inch diameter ma- 
chine. Actual tests are reported to 
have exceeded this production by 
about 30 per cent. 


The machine is on display at the 
company’s Brooklyn plant and at 
Morris Speizman Co., sou’hern 
distributors, at Charlotte, N. C. 





women’s stockings, being close to 
3,000,000 dozen pairs of full-fash- 
ioned. However, the total of all 


types of full-fashioned hosiery 
shipped in January was down 8.2 
per cent as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1945. This was due mainly 
to a big decrease in the availabili- 
ty of rayon stockings, which re- 
sulted from scarcity of rayon 
yarns, January decreases also were 
reported in women’s. seamless, 
men’s half-hose and bundle goods. 


Underwear Output Declines 


The U. S. Census Bureau finally 
came through with its report on 
December production of knitted 
underwear and _ cloth, which 
showed a sharp decline, as com- 
pared with November and October. 
The knitted cotton and woolen di- 
vision showed 16.5 per cent loss 
in the weekly average; the knit- 
ted rayon division was off 10.8 
per cent from the November av- 
erage and 11.5 per cent from the 
October average. Knitted cloth 
for sale in the markets was down 
9 per cent from the November av- 
erage and 9.7 per cent from the 
October average. Total produc- 
tion in the knitted cotton and 
woolen division in December was 
2,530,000 dozens, to compare with 
3,031,800 dozens in November and 
with 4,056,000 dozens in October 
(five weeks). 


Branded Mills Protest MPR-580 


Some of the manufacturers of 
branded underwear have protested 
against the application of amend- 
ed MPR-580 to certain of their 
numbers. It is asserted that in 
applying the lower markup of 54.8 
on the retail net cost, the distrib- 
utors of these branded items fare 
worse than retailers who sell the 
non-branded lines and are subject 
to the same markup. 

In the case of the branded goods, 
it is alleged, OPA sets the exact 
retail figures, apparently using a 
multiple of five cents per gar- 
ment. The retailers, on the other 
hand, are allowed the closest full 
price for unbranded goods. In an 
item formerly retailing for $1, for 
example, OPA reduced some such 
prices to 90 cents, whereas un- 
branded goods were cut only to 92 
cents, 


a” 
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trouble free 





Nylon Knitting a 


with 














got 


NYASIL \ 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 


< 
4 


nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 
and sinkerheads do not become 
clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 
vented and production is uninter- 


rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 





the dye bath since it contains no 






contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 
_. @ pre-war proved product— proved 4 
& RINTON Circula: Knitting Machines 
by performance in the total produc- keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
. on performing day after day—with a minimum 
the nation's leading mills. Nyasil Is of attention. That’s why you'll find Brinton's 
economical since a pint is sufficient in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
- tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
in 30 gallons of water. ance of every unit. « We have been 
ORDER TODAY making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 
5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers 
your immediate requirements. 
Your inguiry will bring 
_ Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 
PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


THE FAIRFIELD KNITWEAR MILLS, 
Inc., has been chartered at Norwalk, 
Conn., with a capital of $50,000, to 
operate a mill for the manufacture 
of outerwear. 


THE QUITMAN HOSIERY MILL, Quit- 
man, Ga., is planning the early re- 
sumption of operations at their plant 
which has been closed for several 
years, due to the shortage of labor 
and material. | 


THE NEw BeEprorp Rayon Co., at 
New Bedford, Mass., has organized a 
new subsidiary company to operate 
a mill for the manufacture of circu- 
lar knit goods on a contract basis. 
Yarns will be furnished by the par- 
ent company. 


MITCHELL-SCHNEIDER Co., INC., of 
New York, has purchased a building 
in Brooklyn, which will be used to 
carry out the company’s plan for ex- 
pansion. The firm produces woven 
and knitted underwear and night- 
wear. 


LEE KNITWEAR Corp., of New York, 
has moved to a building at 211 W. 
61st St., and will increase operations 
at the new ‘location. 


HILLCREST Hosiery, INc., recently 
chartered at Durham, N. C., has leas- 
ed the building and purchased the 
machinery and equipment of the 


Golden Belt Mfg. Co., women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery. The plant will be 
operated beginning at once by the 
new organization, and increased ca- 
pacity will be carried out. 


ADAMS-MILLIs Corp., of Tryon, N. 
C., has plans for expansion and im- 
provements in its full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills, including the installation 
of equipment to increase production 
about 25 per cent. Cost of improve- 
ments is reported to be $400,000. 


THE HORNWOOD WARP KNITTING 
Co., recently formed with a capital 
of $200,000, has approved plans for 
a new one-story mill at Wadesboro, 
N. C. 


S. & M. Dye Works, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., plans the early removal of 
its winding division to a recently 
purchased building at Hancock and 
Westmoreland Sts. Capacity will be 
increased at the new location. 


A new addition to the NEWTON 
KNITTING MILL at Newton, N. C., will 
include a finishing plant with a mod- 
ern boiler installation. The pro- 
gram is reported to cost $120,000. 
The RIDGEVIEW HOsIeERY MILL, also 
at Newton, is currently installing 
thirty new 400 needle fine gauge 
seamless machines. 


MorrIse HOSIERY MILL, Denton, N. 








Teamwork: Production is increased when the operators assist 
each other, as in this picture. 
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C., has plans for a new building 
where a line of men’s hosiery will 
be manufactured. 


SPALDING KNITTING MILLS, Griffin, 
Ga., is planning to establish a branch 
plant at Jackson, Ga. 


THE SMART SOx HOSIERY MILL, at 


‘High Point, N. C., has begun produc- 


tion of women’s and children’s seam- 
less hosiery. Twenty-five knitting 
machines have been installed. Ver- 
non Idol and W. I. Brown are opera- 
tors of the mill. 


LEATH Hosiery MILts has filed a 
certificate of incorporation to manu- 
facture hosiery at Raleigh, N. C. 
Authorized capital stock is $100,000. 


IRVING KNITTING MILLs, of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., is constructing an addi- 
tion to its plant. Reported cost is 
$6,000. 


A charter has been granted to the 
STATESVILLE KNITTING MILLS, States- 
ville, N. C., to deal in textile prod- 
ucts. Authorized capital is $125,000. 


CASPE KNITWEAR CorRP., and MARA- 
THON KNITTING MILLS, INC., have re- 
cently been incorporated in New 
York. Both plants will operate in 
Brooklyn. 


THE HANES HoOsrIeERY MILLS, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., are erecting an 
office annex, with two floors to be 
devoted to the personnel department, 
a sound-proof room for tabulating 
machines, a vault, and a conference 
room. Other building activity will 
provide space for additional board- 
ing capacity. 


Plans have been announced by Nu- 
Mar Hosrery Mitts which call for 
extended construction to provide ex- 
panded production. A new building 
will be erected in East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., to accommodate 200 recently pur- 
chased seamless hosiery machines. 
Additional 5l-gauge full-fashioned 
equipment is expected to be deliver- 
ed in 1946, and in the near future 
the entire mill will be devoted to 
nylon production. Additional Nu-Maid 
plans include the erection of a plant 
for the manufacture of underwear, 
and a modern dyeing and finishing 
plant. 


THE UNITY KNITTING Co., rayon 
and nylon hosiery plant of the Union 
Knitting Co., at Spartanburg, S. C., 
will build a finishing plant, estimat- 
ed to cost $20,000. Upon completion 
of the plant, hose need no longer be 
sent to North Carolina and Phila- 
delphia to be refinished. 
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in men’s hosiery 
with help from 


Torrington Needles 


anon from color and pattern restrictions and supplied 
with an increasing variety of yarns, manufacturers of TQ 


RINGTON 


men’s hosiery are making up for the drab war years. Typi- Z aI/Y ) YT] Ups 1 

cal of the interesting and colorful new effects now being [Eran 

achieved in many lines is the example illustrated here. 
Whatever the colors or patterns you plan in your new Established 1866 


Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. 


lines, remember that fine knitting can enhance their niiesiithieg tin > ainine 


ca 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Chicago ¢ Greensboro. N. C. ¢ Boston 
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appeal Let Torrington Needles help your machines do acon aici Senin y 
justice” to your finest designs and produce knitting of / Va 
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It’s a fact...there is no practical speed 
limitation on the application of Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings. It is necessary only 
that the proper provisions be made for 
lubrication and precision assembly nor- 


mally applied for high speed operation. 


Torrington Needle Bearings have 
been employed commercially in rotating 
applications at speeds in excess of 20,000 
r.p.m. with complete success. In addi- 
tion, in one test installation Torrington 
Needle Bearings were operated at a speed 
of 50,000 r.p.m. for more than three years 
and showed only negligible wear. 


Thus, if you are seeking higher speeds 
as one means of increasing product effi- 
ciency, you Can virtually write your own 
ticket for practical operating speeds in 





1,000 R.P.M. 





You can write your own R.P M. 


so far as the use of Needle Bearings is 
concerned. This advantage— plus the low 
cost, compact size, high capacity, efficient 
lubrication and ease of installation of 
these modern, anti-friction units—is ac- 
counting for their increasing use in 
many fields. 

If you are not completely familiar with 
many of the ways in which Needle Bear- 
ings are being utilized in your own in- 
dustry, our Catalog 32, which will bring 
you up to date on practical Needle Bear- 
ing applications, is also an excellent 
source book for much engineering data. 
Your copy will be sent upon request. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. «+ SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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Export Curbs Asked 


Underwear, hosiery, knitted out- 
erwear and similar items are men- 
tioned in connection with the 
growing pressure now confronting 
the government to limit the vol- 
ume of exports of merchandise and 
manufacturing materials. These 
materials, it is asserted, are too 
scarce for this country to ship 
overseas. It is pointed out that 
domestic scarcities have some- 
times recently become so acute as 
to compel the reinstatement of 
some wartime controls that were 
lifted last year. Sixteen bills have 
been introduced during the pres- 
ent session of Congress to limit 
exports either in a general way. 
or even specifically in the case of 
extra-scarce commodities. 

There is, of course, opposition to 
any serious curbing of our exports. 
It is argued that once the boom 
psychology in this country has 
eased off, our manufacturers will 
find themselves in need of export 
markets. It is explained that if 
we furnish wanted goods for the 
rest of the world during this, their 
time of -extreme need, they will 
reciprocate when normal condi- 
tions of world trade are restored. 
The point about America needing 
export markets sooner or later is 
unchallenged, but many in Con- 
gress and elsewhere express 
doubts as to whether American 
goods will continue to be sought 
in future years, when foreign con- 
sumers are in position to choose 
their sources on the basis of ordi- 
nary competition. 

U. S. Senator Bankhead was re- 
ported to have expressed the view 
that permanent foreign markets 
for U. S. products could not be 
assured, even if we gave the goods 
away to other nations during the 
postwar emergency period. Others 
cite that this was the final out- 
come after World War I, when 
even those American firms who 
had pioneered in introducing our 
wares abroad often were left in 
the lurch and suffered substantial 
financial losses. 

Government authorities often 


have explained that the shipment 
of scarce goods to overseas users 
is a mere trickle of our total pro- 
duction. Sharp limitations on ex- 
ports of scarce goods are being 
maintained by export licensing. 
Furthermore, a recent Government 
survey shows that only one-third 
of prospective 1946 exports will 
be goods in scarce supply. In or- 
der to control the flow of these 
goods, and also to ward off Con- 
gressional action, the Administra- 
tion is said to be pushing for early 
extension of the export control 
powers, which otherwise will ex- 
pire June 30. 


Stocking Crisis 
Gets Worse 


From the point of view of a 
considerable section of the pub- 
lic, the failure of retail supplies 
of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
—especially nylons—seems to con- 
stitute the outstanding consumer 
crisis of 1946, so far. As one in- 
dustry leader says: “The bare fact 
is that the average American wom- 
an doesn’t know where her next 
pair of stockings is to come from, 
and she is raising the greatest hul- 
labaloo her Congressmen ever 
heard.” The Congressmen, accord- 
ingly, called in Civilian Produc- 
tion Administrator John D. Small, 
who stated that, if each woman 
gets only her share, there should 
be six to seven pairs of nylons this 
year for every customer in the 











FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by Corron’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, March 15, 1946 

IN OFFICIAL QUARTERS in Washington and elsewhere, business men 

who have been compelled by events to substitute the “near 
view” for the well rounded programs they were prepared to con- 
duct, are being accused of suffering from commercial myopia, which 
is described as a condition caused by prolonged exposure to economic 
irritants such as strikes, conflicting government orders, floating 
prices, rising costs, etc. 

Some of those offering suggestions as to remedies for this so- 
called myopia say that a continued period of sellers’ markets will 
probably effect a cure, while others suggest that the victims of this 
supposed obsession simply take vacations, during which they should 
think only about their long-range problems. Other advisors recom- 
mend a severe economic shock as a sure stimulant to business men 
whose ideas have run out. 

This interchange of opinion at least brings out one salient feature, 
to wit: The more or less general rise in wages that has been pro- 
moted during the last two months with conspicuous government 
assistance is calculated as raising national income to individuals this 
year by about ten billion dollars ($10,000,000,000). This is nine bil- 
lions less than in 1945. This large inflow of spendable income to 
individuals seems, at this writing, to be securely underwritten. 

It is argued, therefore, that with spendable income in the United 
States on this scale, doubt as to the immediate outlook for profit- 
able business is not warranted. Statisticians figure that over-all 
profit margins in general business during 1946 probably will not 
fall below those of last year. Some observers, seeing that the larger 
corporate interests seem to be getting the best breaks, estimate cor- 
porate income for 1946 as likely to exceed that of 1945. 


THus Far THIs YEAR, it is conceded by knitwear makers and dis- 

posers, there have been numerous unsettling developments, but 
for those who are able financially to withstand temporary shocks, 
1946 appears destined to go down into economic history as a good 
year. To support this view, considerable data has been assembled. 
One thing lacking, up to date, is for somebody to explain how a 
knitwear manufacturer of small capital can continue to operate if 
he can’t get yarn. 

Thus it is brought out that present economic conditions may 
favor the larger operators, but seem very critical for their smaller 
competitors. The latter always will have a place, as this is eminent- 
ly a small business country. Whenever this business condition is 
changed, then our present form of government will have ceased to 
exist, observers say. It can be taken for granted, therefore, that 
eventually Congress will take effective steps to sustain the con- 
tinued existence of small concerns in the knitwear field, and in every 
other industrial line where little producers can economically pay 


their way. 
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country who wishes to buy them. 
Mr. Small also furnished a brief 
summary of the causes leading up 
to stocking scarcity, as follows: 
(1) Before V-J Day no nylon 
yarn could be used for hosiery, 
but the War Production Board had 
provided amply for allocating ray- 
on yarn for this purpose, through 
WPB Order M-37D. (2) After V-J 
Day, a token supply of nylon yarn 
commenced to be released for ho- 
siery and five weeks later Order 
M-37D was revoked. (3) Revoca- 
tion of the rayon order permitted 
the rayon yarn mills to switch a 
larger part of their yarn shipments 
to the weavers of piecegoods for 
apparel fabrics. This naturally 
made a big decrease in the flow 
of rayon yarn to the hosiery peo- 
ple. (4) Unforeseen problems pre- 
vented maximum expected output 
of nylon yarn. This, together with 
diversion of rayon yarn away from 
hosiery knitters is the basis for 


he & ae 
rye 


the present stocking uproar. (5) It 
seems that 30,000,000 pairs per 
month can be produced when the 
yarn supply is stabilized. (6) There 
seems to be no foundation for 
statements to the effect that a 
substantial part of nylon hosiery 
is being exported. The same holds 
good for rayon hosiery. (7) Since 
last September, neither WPB nor 
CPA has exercised any control 
over production and distribution of 
rayon yarn. Government authori- 
ties hope the rayon and hosiery 
people will get together and work 
out the problem themselves. (8) 
CPA admits receiving requests 
from Congressmen that Order M- 
37D be reinstated so as to help 
to supply the women with stock- 
ings. CPA’s response, so far, has 
been: “We hesitate to reinstate an 
order or regulation, and we do not 
feel that we should do so unless 
it is absolutely necessary to the 
proper discharge of the respon- 
sibilities placed upon us.” 


-——-< 








Retail Sales Puzzling 


Various regional Federal Re- 
serve analysts have reported an al- 
most unbroken weekly record of 
retail sales increases since Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, as compared with the 
like weeks of 1945. In a good many 
industrial areas such as Philadel- 
phia, this denoted a very high rate 
of consumer spending, despite 
widespread strikes in some of the 
outstanding industries in that area. 
These strikes have lasted for many 
weeks—some for months—and loss 
of income among workers has 
reached millions of dollars. Not- 
withstanding this, together with 
some unemployment not connected 
with strikes, retail. sales are run- 
ning at a weekly average rate 10 
per cent higher than during the 
first quarter of last year, when war 
workers’ earnings were particu- 
larly high in this district. 

Increasing retail prosperity un- 
der such conditions was not ex- 
pected by observers, who usually 
are guided by their past experi- 
ences of economic trends as relat- 
ing to merchandising volume. One 
economist, however, offers the fol- 
lowing as a partial explanation: (a) 
even in textiles and clothing (in- 
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cluding knitwear), supplies of 
wanted merchandise have in- 
creased somewhat, as compared 
with the dearth during the latter 
part of last year and early Janu- 
ary (although some stores still 
have difficulty in getting desired 
goods); (b) high volume of retail 
sales also is sustained, in part, by 
the public drawing out some of its 
large wartime savings; (c) many 
consumers have been influenced to 
buy now, because they fear that 
shortages may become worse later 
on, unless there is a substantial 
reduction in labor interference 
with production; also, the public 
has been influenced by statements 
made by Washington authorities 
regarding need for conservation in 
some lines, and even threatening 
rationing; (d) rapid turnover has 
added considerably to the total 
dollar volume of retail sales. 

How long this may continue, it 
is admitted by the economists, is 
anybody’s guess. They point out, 
however, that if the country ac- 
tually got down to full time, ca- 
pacity production, retail trade 
should remain extremely active for 
a long time to come. The whole- 





sale and retail dealers in the soft 


lines, including knitted apparel, 
appear to be accepting the situa- 
tion for what it is worth, as they 
have an easy time selling all the 
merchandise they can get. 


In the underwear field, it is re- 
ported, the price ceiling situation 
remains unsettled, giving concern 
both in the heavy and light weight 
lines. At this writing, the trade 
understands OPA is working on 
a general order to cover all un- 
derwear pricing, under the formu- 
la used in M-572. But manufac- 
turers show skepticism over their 
chances to benefit from such an 
arrangement, inasmuch as_ they 
have not yet been able to get a full 
understanding of what is intend- 
ed. Others feel that the formula 
should be given a fair chance to be 
explained and worked out. 


Waiting Word from OPA 


It is claimed that one of the fore- 
most essentials from now on is 
that, when making changes of this 
sort, OPA should reach its deci- 
sions as promptly as possible. For 
example, the case is cited of SO- 
137, which was intended to ex- 
pire at the end of March, unless 
definitely extended. As this is 
written the industry has received 
no direct word. Yet how the 
agency could allow this order to 
expire before it has yielded its full 
measure of -relief cannot be 
grasped by some observers, who 
point out that there is still enough 
time this winter for much heavy 
underwear to be manufactured 
and distributed. Furthermore mills 
should be given a chance to get 
into operation for the fall season 
of this year, and OPA should take 
account of that fact now. 


Early buyers who visited the 
central markets since January 1 
with the idea of getting in ahead 
of the rank and file are reported 
to have encountered some dis- 
appointments. Some of them 
frankly stated they did better last 
fall. Market spokesmen say the 
majority of buyers had their sights 
raised too high in the matter of 
getting orders accepted. The notion 
seemed to be widespread among 
the visitors that immediately after 
January 1 there would be radical 
improvement in supplies. 


” 
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RENDS - YARN MARKETS 





Philadelphia, March 15, 1946 


THE KNITTING trades are not alone 

in making strident complaints 
about the continued scarcity of card- 
ed and combed cotton yarn. Some of 
the weavers are reported to have 
considerable machinery standing idle, 
although they have enough help to 
operate it—if they could get more 
yarn. Taken as a whole, however, 
scarcity of sale yarn hits the knitters 
worse, since relatively fewer knitters 
possess spindles of their own, as 
compared with weavers. While yarn 
shortage affects all branches of the 
knitwear industry, it appears as if 
the underwear mills are the worst 
handicapped. 


Cotton Yarn 


Though availability of cotton yarn 
—especially for many of the smaller 
knitting mills—is far below the stat- 
ed requirements, production of knit- 
ting yarn has improved since Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, at about the same rate 
as during the fourth 1945 quarter, 
which was two to three per cent bet- 
ter than the third quarter. Spinners 
admit that this is not enough. They 
furnish various reasons, but concede 
that failure to obtain greater output 
is a big disappointment to them, not 
only because of the intense resent- 
ment shown by disgruntled custom- 
ers, but also because the spinners 
counted on the rank and file of their 
employees to give more work for the 
much higher pay they now receive. 

As the sale yarn mills finished their 
war work, or were terminated, their 
peacetime customers expected them 
to return more or less to the kinds 
and counts of knitting yarn they 
normally spun. Due to price ceilings 
being more liberal for some types 
of yarn than for others—thereby 
cutting across the industry’s normal 
price set-up—the majority of sale 
yarn spinners who produced plied 
yarn for war orders have kept on 
with such production, rather than re- 
turn to making singles, for which the 
ceiling prices are much lower. This 
results in hardship for many knitters 
who prefer using single yarns. It is 
especially difficult for those accus- 
tomed to using combed singles. 

Including the two-band pricing ar- 
rangement for yarn, which is basic, 
there are several other OPA pricing 
levels. Each of these is supposed to 
afford spinners a premium because 
of differences in certain grades and 
put-ups of yarn, as compared with 
ordinary quality white numbers. Nat- 
urally, the tendency among the yarn 
mills has been to shift away from 
yarns that yield unsatisfactory gross 
margins for profit. For example, 
simply by dyeing the yarn, a-spinner 
can charge more for it. 

In various ways, therefore, sale 
yarns have been diverted away from 
knitting mills whose products call 
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for the use of certain kinds and 
counts of white single or plied card- 
ed or combed yarn, which no longer 
reach the industry in anywhere near 
the quantity necessary to meet knit- 
ters’ total stated requirements. In 
part, this diversion of yarn is a re- 
sult of some spinners selling or leas- 
ing their plants to integrated con- 
cerns, or selling their machinery for 
export, or contracting with some of 
the larger manufacturers for their 
entire output. Such _ transactions 
have serious consequences (a) for 
the market interests, whose expenses 
continue regardless of the quantity 
of yarn they can obtain, and (b) for 
the customers, many of whom depend 
wholly on market interests to as- 
semble and ship them their yarn. 

During the last several weeks, yarn 
dearth has been a special threat to 
many small manufacturers of un- 
derwear and knitted outer garments, 
whose limited financial resources 
preclude any recourse to group ecom- 
binations which could acquire yarn 
spindle capacity of their own. Many 
such small mills have been anxious 
over the future prospects for restora- 
tion of normal sale yarn supply, but 
have received little encouragement. 
In a number of cases, spinners who 
long supplied such mills suddenly cut 
them off, or seriously reduced the 
quantities shipped to them. When 
market houses intervened, they re- 
ceived little satisfaction. 

As understood in the knitting 
trades, there is a widespread feeling 
among cotton sale yarn mill owners 
that the present is a good time for 
them to sell out. This is because last 
fall quite a number of transactions 
have ben reported at what is deemed 
a fairly high price per spindi Yarn 
market interests estimate that about 
25. per cent of the spinning mills 
which formerly disposed of their yarn 
through various markets, or directly 
to weavers and knitters, have with- 
drawn. Among these are a number 
of yarn mills that formerly were 
considered reliable sources of knit- 
ting yarn. 

In the markets it is believed the 
Government may soon act to prevent 
cotton yarn supply for small manu- 
facturers from falling below a cer- 
tain level, as otherwise there will be 
many shutdowns and much unem- 
ployment in the North, East and Mid- 
dle West, among people who are 
skilled in their jobs and want to 
work. 


Rayon Yarn 


The Civilian Production Admini- 
stration has taken special steps to 
try to increase the supply of the ray- 
on yarns required by the knitting 
trades, particularly the types of ray- 
on yarn preferred for hosiery and 
underwear. As previously noted in 
these reports to Corton, last fall 


when the government released nylon 
yarn for use in the knitwear indus- 
try, the rayon yarn suppliers were 
relieved of the requirement for chan- 
neling a certain part of their produc- 
tion in to such uses, because it was 
believed the supply of nylon and 
other yarns would quickly increase, 
and within a relatively short time 
would be sufficient for the demand. 
To a considerable degree, therefore, 
the rayon yarn producers turned to 
other outlets; but the demand for 
nylon and other types of yarn, for 
use instead of rayon, expanded much 
more rapidly than the yarn supply. 
This left the knitters wishing they 
still had their rayon priorities. Ac- 
cordingly there have been requests 
from hosiery mills that the C.P.A, 
restore channeling of rayon yarn a: 
an emergency measure. | 

C.P.A. aparently has preferred t 


try to get more rayon for hosiery 


through voluntary adjustment by the 
rayon yarn producers, to the extent 
of perhaps 500,000 pounds per month, 
as a minimum. The industry would 
like to see this figure raised to 
around 1,500,000 pounds monthly, 
which, it is stated, would yield ap- 
proximately twenty million pairs of 
rayon hosiery per month. Though 
the shortage of women’s stocking 
supply at retail has caused plenty 
of complaint, which has ben echoed 
in Congress and passed along to the 
C.P.A., officials of the latter agency 
are understood to feel that M-37D, 
the wartime rayon order, should not 
be reinstated until all other expedi- 
ents have failed. 

With an estimated 60,000,000 cus- 
tomers seeking to purchase stockings 
and other types of rayon hose, total 
January shipments were insufficient. 
One reason for this condition, it is 
explained in the trade, is that when 
M-37D was cancelled last fall, more 
than 400 hosiery manufacturers lost 
their access to wartime allotments 
of rayon yarn, but were only able 
to secure small supplies of nylon 
yarn, or none at all. At the present 
rate of nylon yarn output, it is stat- 
ed, maximum production of nylon 
stockings is held to about 30,000,000 
pairs per month. 


Worsted Yarn 


As far as the average knitter is 
concerned, the supply of worsted 
yarn is no greater now than it was 
toward the end of 1945. Worsted 
spinners have been among the fore- 
most in building up manpower and 
trying to increase the total output of 
their plants, but weaving mills have 
been regarded as prior claimants for 
the yarn, because of the continuous 
shortage of worsted fabrics for men’s 
clothing. Both woolen and worsted 
yarns have been at a premium for 
the clothing industry, and the need 
of supplying garments for returned 
service men has been uppermost. 
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HOSIERY PROCESSING 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH Maintain smooth production 


INCORPORATED flow — Improve hosiery quality 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready for dyebath; 4, an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, ahiete the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL N YLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. 
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RAYON ...20 YEARS AGO 


American-made rayon fab- 
rics are being featured in a 
Philadelphia exhibit. Visi- 
tors on every hand are say- 
ing, “Rayon is here to stay!” 





Processors are advertising 
that rayon on spools, tubes, 
cones, cops or bobbins is 
available within 48 hours 
after receipt of orders. 





Rayon 1s the “‘center of at- 
tention” in Boston where 
the International Textile 
Exposition is displaying 
new rayon machinery and 
processing procedures. 














AVC PLAN WILL REWARD 
WORKERS FOR ADOPTED IDEAS 


A company-wide Proposal 
Pldn just announced by 
AVC will reward employ- 
ees with payments up to 
$2,500 for adopted sugges- 
tions or ideas that will im- 
prove production methods 
and operations. A compre- 
hensive booklet explains to 
AVC jiadieenes the eligibility require- 
ments and general instructions. A motion 
picture and posters will aid in spreading 
the rules. 


WOMAN’S CLUB SERVICE BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES INCREASE 142% 


During 1945, 5,135 woman’s clubs were 
added to the roster of organizations re- 
questing copies of programs from The 
Woman’s Club Service Bureau—a rayon 
information and club-program service 


4%5 MILLION “CROWN” TESTED TAGS 
ISSUED IN FIRST QUARTER, 1946 


During the first quarter of 1946, more than 
7,000 fabric samples were submitted for 
test under American Viscose Corpora- 
tion’s CROWN Tested Plan. 

This establishes a new high for a quar- 
terly period and indicates an increase in 
the evaluation of the plan by converters 
and manufacturers. 

More than 4,500,000 CROWN Tested tags, 
issued during this period, will help the 
public to identify garments made of fab- 
rics which meet the CROWN Tested re- 
quirements. Among the fabrics which will 
benefit by this are: 

Wm. Basser’s—“Bas-o-lin,” an all spun 
rayon fabric, finished by Shamokin Dye 
and Print Works, hand washable, women’s 
dresses. 

Brand & Oppenheimer’ s—“Airflow,” an all 
spun rayon fabric, finished by Shamokin 
Dye and Print Works, hand washable, 
women’s dresses. 

Carnac’s —“Carna-Libre,” a blend of 70% 
viscose rayon and 30% Acetate rayon, dyed 
and finished by North Carolina Fabrics 
Corp., “Green L ight” (washable) for men’s 
shirts and women’s sportswear. 

E. Milwus & Company’s —“Coronet Jac- 
quards,” a 100% viscose rayon shirting 
fabric, dyed and Gathell by Say les Finish- 
ing Co., to American Viscose Corpora- 
tion’s “Green Light” requirements. 
Lesem Bach’s—“Filipino,” a 100% Rayon 





sponsored by Ame rican Viscose Corpora- 
tion in the interest r of rayon. The total of 
clubs which requested copies of all the 
bureau’s programs reached 8,735, as against 
3,600 during 1944, an increase of 142%. 
Many social service and educational agen- 
cies also make use of the rayon sewing 
and wardrobe guides of the bureau. 








One of the many full-scale machines at 
AVC Textile Research Department's 
unique experimental plant at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. A 600-end creel is shown being 
used to make tricot warps. A 1000-maga- 
zine creel for making section beams for 
weaving may be seen jn the background. 
Research into nearly every operation in 
the textile industry can be performed with 


. [ ; 
the plant s extensive equipment. 
ADV. 





Fuji, dyed and finished by Kenyon Fin- 
ishing Company at Lawrence, Mass., a 
“Green Light” (washable) fabric for shirts. 
Also their “Monte Cristo,” an 80°% viscose 
rayon and 20% wool blend for wet clean- 
able men’s and women’s sportswear and 
suiting. Dyed and finished by Maupat 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. 

Riordan Fabrics’s—“Rio Belle.” a 100% 
spun rayon fabric, printed and finished by 
Lawrence Print Works, to meet “Green 
Light” (washable) requirements. It is used 
for children’s washable dresses.. 

Holmes & Zucker’s —“Loomshire,” an all- 
spun viscose rayon fabric, finished by 
Raytex Dyers & Printers, Inc. An “Amber 
Light” (hand washable) fabric for wom- 
en’s dresses. 

Schwarzenbach, Huber’s—“Darbrook,” 
sheer, part-filament, part-spun viscose 
rayon fabric, printed by Allied Textile 
Printers. An “Amber Light” (hand wash- 
able) fabric for women’s dresses. 
Blossom Fabrics Corp.’s—“Blossom Fab- 
rics” all-spun viscose rayon fabric, printed 
by Allied Textile Printers. An “Amber 
Light” (hand washable) fabric for wom- 
en’s dresses. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH , 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Clev eland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; ’ Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.: 2 Mead- 


ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ROCTOR Zoho mnenmes 


FOR NYLON HOSIERY ARE TOPS... 


Consider the new Proctor preboarding machines 
from a production standpoint and you find that 
two boarders, operating two machines, are capa- 
ble of processing 36 dozen pairs of stockings per 
hour. Consider these machines from the economy 
of operation angle and you find the labor require- 
ment is one boarder for each machine in operation; 
you find the machines require an amazingly small 
amount of steam and electrical current; you find 
that Proctorized aluminum boards with detachable 


toes enable the operators to change from one size 
to another in minimum time. Consider the simplicity 
of design and you find that the machine occupies 
only about 10 square feet of floor space; you 
find that the operators are required to do no 
laborious work other than placing stockings on 
boards and stripping stockings when finished. 
Consider any feature you've wanted in pre- 
boarding equipment ... and you'll find it in these 
new machines. 


Two boarders work together on one machine while steaming takes place in the second. As they finish boarding on the first machine 
and release switch to close chamber, steaming has been finished in second machine and the chamber is automatically rising. Boarders 


move between two machines assuring no lost time or motion. 








NO MATTER HOW 
YOU LOOK AT IT... 











For direct dyeing rayon and cotton 
to extra fastness requirements. 










































































Steer Hides Vary Ioo 
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i he steer hides from which leather belting is made vary as much in 


pattern, thickness and shape as do human hands and skin. 


The service which a leather belt gives . . . how true it runs, how firmly 
it grips the pulleys, and how long it lasts . . . depends very largely on 
the expert selection of the hides which are used in each belt, and on the 
expert matching of all of the strips in each belt. That is why McLeod 
permits only master craftsmen with long experience to do their selecting 


and matching and that is why McLeod Leather Belts give such superior, 





long-lasting service. 


The extra care and skill used in making McLeod 
Belts make them worth more to you. For the best 








in belting, always use McLeod’s. 


LEATHER & BELTING CO. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


° _ . * * a 
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Why it will pay you 
to modernize your mill with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


ET rid of dark spots in workrooms. Reduce heat losses through 
lighting areas. Protect precision machinery and goods in 
process from the effects of excessive condensation, destructive grt 
and dust infiltration. 
You can do all of those things—and also save money—by using PC 
Glass Blocks on new construction and on modernizing projects. 


The light-transmission properties of PC Glass Blocks direct 
ample diffused daylight to areas remote from light openings. So 
you increase productive floor space, save artificial lighting costs. 

The dead air space in PC Glass Blocks gives them definite insulat- 
ing value, cuts down heat losses, helps to control temperature, 
humidity, and condensation. So you save on fuel cost, reduce wear 
and tear on heating and air-conditioning equipment. 


PC Glass Block panels form a solid wall, exclude drafts and dust, 
dampen distracting sounds. So you save on spotlage and machine 
repairs, enhance the comfort—hence production—of workers. 


PC Glass Blocks are quickly and easily cleaned. They do not 
break readily, rarely need repairs or maintenance. They eliminate 
window sash, which frequently rots, warps, cracks, corrodes and 
needs repainting. So you save on repair and maintenance costs. 


Before your building or remodeling plans take defmmite shape, 
find out how plant owners all over the country have breught better 
lighting, greater efhciency—and rock-bottom economy—into their 
factories and offices, with PC Glass Blocks. Write to Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Room 325, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


Casa Se Enea 


- Also makers of PC Foamgilas Insulation - 


GLASS BLOCKS 
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ETERNALURE DB 
For dulling and increased snag resistance. 


ETERNALURE 25 
For improving body and snag resistance. 
The use of the above finishes in the proper combinations 
insures hosiery of improved appearance and wear. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes are water dispersions of 
insoluble resins, especially ‘‘tailored’’ for application to 
nylon hosiery. 

There are no toxicity or inflammability hazards in 
their use and may be applied without modification of 
existing equipment and in rotary or paddle machines in 
the same manner as conventional finishes. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes tighten and clarify the 
stitch. They impart increased body and snag resistance 
so that the hosiery may be handled with a minimum of 
irregulars. The appearance and hand of the hose is con- 
siderably bettered. 


Write for demonstration. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
’ In Canada: Onyx Oi. & Cuemica Co., Ltp., MONTREAL 
Toronto, St. JOHNS, Que. 
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Pebinas 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 





) , 


JENKINS METAL SxOP 


Whether you are concerned with the problems of increas- 
ing production, or with the improvement of yarn quality 
... we invite you to consult us regarding the advantages 
of Dynamically Balanced spinning and twister frame 
cylinders. 


Frames fully equipped with these perfectly balanced cyl- 
inders permit higher speed, assure uniform quality, elimi- 
nate premature bearing failure caused by excessive vibra- 
tion... and save substantially in replacement cost of cyl- 
inder head bores, journals, travelers and rings. 


Investigate the advantages of Jenkins Dynamically Bal- 
anced Cylinders. Write or call today. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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“Don’t ask me to accept a substitute—1 want 
my nylons scoured with Alkamine K-50”. 





Alkamine K-50 is a powerful detergent ideally suited for 
nylon, rayon, and rayon welt nylon hosiery . .. equally 
effective on cotton skeins and package yarns, and cotton 
piece goods especially when used with spun rayon. 


Wetting-Out: Alkamine K-50 gets to the center 
of the fiber with amazing speed. 


Scouring: Fabrics are cleaner, clearer in half the 
time. ordinarily required. 


Dyeing: Dyeing results are better because Alka- 
mine K-50 prevents lime soap deposits which cause 
streaky dyeing. Colors are brighter. 


Finishing: The luster on finished goods is fresh 
and appealing, never dull or lifeless. 


Try new and improved Alkamine K-50—in paste form for 
difficult scouring and faster wetting out. Let us serve you. 


ALKAMINE K-50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Phila. 34, Pa.:: Southern Representative: 
Robert A. Bruce, P.O. Box 35, Greensboro, N.C. : : Makers of a com- 


plete line «f Text le Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
a 
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PREVENT 





—with the Red Elastic Collar that 
protects permanently against VIBRATION 


Vibration makes every bolted connection 
a potential trouble spot. It causes conven- 
tional threaded fasteners to loosen. The 
result? To textile mills — increased down 
time; reduced pickage; and lower weave 
room efficiency; higher percentage of ‘sec- 
onds’. To textile machinery builders —low- 
ered prestige with mill owners; breakage 
or damage in shipment; over-design of 
machine parts as damage protection against 
fastener failure in operation. 

All this can be prevented with 


ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts. The 


ESNA 


Red Elastic Collar holds tight against any 
amount of vibration; locks the nut in place 
anywhere on a bolt or stud. Yet, Elastic 
Stop Nuts can be easily adjusted or re- 
moved at any time. They reduce overhaul 
time; speed assembly. They protect per- 
manently against Corrosion, Thread Dam- 
age, Liquid Seepage. They can be used 
over and over. For further information or 
literature address: Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 

poration of America, Union, N. J. 

Representatives and Agents are 


located in many principal cities. 








ON TEXTILE MACHINERY 





The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 


. is threadless and permanently 
elastic. Every bolt—regardiess of 
commercial tolerances—impresses 
(does not cut) its full thread contact 
in the Red Elastic Collar to fully grip 
the bolt threads. In addition, this 
threading action properly seats the 
metal threads — and eliminates all 
axial play between bolt and nut 
threads. 


All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts — re- 
gardless of size or type—lock in posi- 
tion anywhere on a bolt or stud. 
Vibration, impact or stress reversal 
cannot disturb prestressed or posi- 
tioned settings. 








ELASTIC STOP NUIS 





INTERNAL * 
WRENCHING .@ABS 





PBODUCTS OF: 
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We think it will prove time well in- 
vested for you to learn all the facts 
about Texalox by CARBORUNDUM. 
The most direct and satisfactory way 
is to call in your CARBORUNDUM 





representative. He'll give you some 
impressive facts without wasting time. 


He'll tell you why Texalox take-up 
roll covering stays put. It doesn't 
budge, creep, or break. That's a strong 
statement to make but your 
CARBORUNDUM 6 epresen- 
tative can back it up with 
real facts. Texalox has a 
heavy but flexible cloth back- 
ing that is easily applied by 
gluing or cementing. It draws 
any fabric firmly, gently and 
without vibration through 
the rolls. 


Your CARBORUNDUM erepresenta- 
tive will tell you how Texalox gets its 
gripping action. He'll explain the ef- 
ect of using uniformly sized, evenly 
spaced grains that guard against cut- 
ting or chafing of fibres. 


Also, you'll learn how a metallic coat- 
ing which is resistant to water, acids, 
or dyes prolongs the life of Texalox. 


These and other important facts are 
the things your CARBORUNDUM 
representative likes to talk about. It 
pays to make time for him, whenever 
he calls. The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


SARBORUR OPA 


TRADE MARK 


“Carborundum” and "Texalox" are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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Economical processing made possible 
by exclusive features in Du Pont 
Continuous Bleaching System 
















OODS CONTAINING vat-dyed yarns can be 
given a mild caustic treatment, then per- 
oxide bleached. There’s no danger of marking 
off or bleeding because all of the processing is 
done in an easily controlled oxidizing atmos- 
phere. This combination treatment for vat- 
Ag dyed yarns is the most economical and can 
save up to 30% in the overall chemical cost for 
bleaching. 
Moreinformationabout the Du Pont Continu- 





































> ; 7 
ong ous Peroxide System—and technical advice and 
ae Sg —— assistance in its installations and use for your 
AN aisha anna ee specific requirements—can be obtained from 
a tte Resta bike wor uilans a7 experienced textile men. Write or call our near- 
suds. tee ‘sdha te HEATER TUBE ar | Guages est district office. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
conditioned so that rangement makes |i Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, 
there is always an ox- it possibleto heat |(  ™ Wilm; ; 
idizing atmosphere. | every yardof cloth |\C™=aneast ilmington 98, Delaware. 
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5 reasons for using a Du Pont Bleaching System 
1. Uniform pretreatment 





2. Uniform bleaching 

3. Easy to control to close limits 

4. Handles all types in one system 

5. Saves steam, water, power, chemicals 











ee ee 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
»-- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 







FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BOSTON ° 





WHY WE KEEP AN EYE 
ON THE HORIZON 


i: the recentiy published 
Annual Report of a great 
American corporation appears 
a statement of much signifi- 
cance to all industry. This par- 
ticular company employed, in 
1945, 


manufacture and sale of prod- 


27.800 persons in the 


ucts which were unknown in 
1925. 

That indicates the swiftness 
with which economic history 
changes, and the need for far- 
sighted continuous research in 
adapting production and distri- 
bution to current and future 
conditions. 

With the mills which we 


represent, we maintain a con- 


stant watch on marketing and 
manufacturing movements— 
every phase of production and 
distribution. With the know}- 
edge thus accumulated, 
are able to anticipate trends 
in styling, improvements in 
weaving and finishing, advan- 
tages in financing and, in 
general, to be forewarned and 
forearmed against any contin- 
gency. 

Such service is, to us, an im- 
portant part of the normal obli- 
gation which a selling agent 
owes its mills. It is. we believe. 
one of the major reasons for our 
mutually profitable relation- 


ship. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841] ) 


CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF ERIEZ MAGHETIC PROTECTION PROVEN 


By Wool, Cotton, Fibre and Waste Processors 






























SINCE the ERIEZ Heavy-Duty Non-Electric Textile 
Magnet was introduced, many plant superintendents 
and engineers verify that these permanently-powerful, 
compact magnetic plates are the most efficient, econom- 
ical means of removing iron and steel trash from wool, 
cotton, fibre and waste processing systems. Returned 
questionnaires from ERIEZ Textile Magnet users in all 
textile centers give the following results percentagewise— 


ON ELIMINATING MACHINERY DAMAGE: 40% say, 
‘Since installing ERIEZ Magnets, machinery dam- 
age from iron and steel trash has been eliminated.’’ 
50% testify, ‘‘reduced 75% — 90%.’’ 10% no answer. 


ON ELIMINATING FIRES: 20% say, ‘‘Since installing 
ERIEZ, our fires have been eliminated.’’ 30% reveal, 
‘*reduced 50 —95%.”” (The other half of returns came 
from processors of wool and other non-combustible 
materials.) 


ON OPERATING EFFICIENCY: 50% of returns stated, 
‘‘As installed at the present time, our ERIEZ Mag- 
nets are operating perfectly.’’ Remaining 50% 
said, ‘‘satisfactorily.”’ 


‘When it’s Magnetic Protection, See Eriez First 





ERIEZ Magnets installed in feeder chute BEFORE the opener and directly AFTER 
the belt conveyer. Note close-up drawing of installation side view below. 
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For Your Copy of Bulletin 103 APR. 
Eriez Mfg. Co., 1501 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 












Your Name 





oe 


Address 





City State 








=> 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1501 East 12th St. Erie, Penna. 


Soy EAR ' EEZ 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES [Ree 
GUMS, DEXTRINES and SPECIALTY 












' 1. Complete uniform product. 
MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: ese 
W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 3. Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns 4. No softeners required. 





and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in printing ... higher 
color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XxX 
For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 
For siarchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 

For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions ... 
excellent wash fastness. 






5. Easily prepared. 
Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 











- An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 
production. Whether you're weaving 
rayon now or planning to weave it 
after the war, prove for yourself that 
CETASIZE is the answer to your filament 
acetate warp sizing problem. 

















ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





80 Years of Starch Service 
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CH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 





A TEXTILE STAR 
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, More Uniform Dyeing 


 .. through a package of yarn and 

. the faster and more uniform are the 
= ah in package dyeing was first intro- 
eing Machine just a few years ago. And 
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. tie padkage dyeing. 
yd cafpier“and a new fluted spindle design permit a 
° ugh each package than the conventional types 
T y\ os 






chi Ee ed of dyeing and results in greater uniformity. 
eee “ a Visual control panel, patented backwash 
eek v change direction of flow and calibrated 

wal be sent to you upon request. 
MIT vs iF air NY, ot gheny Ave. at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





Send for a copy 
of this Booklet 


He a 





Four times winner 
of Army-Navy “E” 


§ MiTh- ) RUM sPROCESSING MACHINERY 


or hosiery dyeing. skein dyeing. package dyeing. beam dye- 
ing, piece goods dyeing. package extracting. package i Tie skein mercerizing. warp mercerizing. hosiery inspection. 
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Two Typical HERMAS Installations Side by Side 





in this 
CLOTH ROOM 


Each of these two installations 
includes a three-tier scray, sew- 
ing and feeding machine, eight- 
roll vertical brush, and an AV 
Shear, all of Hermas manufac- 
ture. 


This provides for continuous 
operation, the only stops being 
to doff the rolls of sheared 
cloth. 


Capacity of each of the 
installations shown above is 
225 thousand yards a week, 
single shift operation. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. new'sensey 


America’s Only Specialist in Clothroom Equipment Exclusively 
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APM 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable 


o 


de-sizing. 
e 


Our technical staff always at 
your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


1BO MADISON AVENUE ©§ NEW YORK 16 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON |!1!, MASS. 


Southern Representative: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Sole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 
OLDHAM, ENGLAND 
CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY 
FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 
DRUM GRINDERS—CARD CHAINS — HANK 
INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH—SPRINGS— 
SPROCKETS — TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 


PARTS , J 
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NOT TOMORROW... 





You've been promised many new develop- 
ments in textile processing just as soon as 
war-time shortages of raw materials eased 
up. Those stringencies still exist, but despite 
them, Houghton has a number of both new 
and war-stymied products now available. 
They include: 


HOUGHTO-WAX 


A special wax compound developed as an 
aid to cotton warp sizing solutions to pro- 
duce finer fibre lay and a smoother weaving 
warp. Added to regular sizing formula. 


VELVETOL F. H. 


A paste-type softener which replaces ordi- 
nary stearic acid softening materials. “F. H.” 
stands for full hand. This product is prac- 
tically neutral, contains no free fatty acid, 
and will not oxidize nor turn rancid in the 
finished fabric. 


LANOLUBRIC 214 


A stock lubricant for wool, which emulsifies 
readily, producing a thin emulsion of small 
particle size. Non-oxidizing, easily scoured, 
low in moisture content. This is a blend of 
saponifiable and unsaponifiable oils, usable 
for high grade yarns as well as for fabrics 
receiving a heavy scouring. 
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TODAY J 


N-100 


A liquid synthetic detergent again available; 
possesses high wetting efficiency, is free 
rinsing, will not be precipitated in hard 
water. One pound scours as well as 4 or 5 
pounds of “neutral” soaps. Recommended 
for all types of alkaline scouring in hard 
or soft water. 


SURFAX L. X. 


A further development in the Surfax line of 
wetting and re-wetting agents. Excellent as 
a sanforizing or dyebath assistant. and 
noted for its economy. 


SILKLUBRIC 


Silk is attempting a comeback, and Hough- 
ton’s prewar conditioning and silk soaking 
oils are again in demand. 


Those are typical of the developments being 
perfected for tomorrow's textile processing — 
available today. Count on Houghton to keep 
in the lead: contact the Houghton Man for 
details and service on any of these items 
applicable to your processes. E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia and Charlotte. 


Moughtou Products 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Quality, backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


| TINTINOLS & 
: MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 


MEON. 
inhibitor and Stabilizer 


Twist Setter and Strengthener 
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ARC 
WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
days’ testing. All weather cycles 
automatically controlled for contin- 
uous Operation with- 
out attention. 


ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard testing machine in 
the textile field for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in Operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


61 W Superior St Chicago 10, Ill 
nder-Ometer e Fode-Ometer 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


“MQ 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 
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CONTROLLED FEEDING OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
IS EASY 


Becco hydrogen peroxide is very easy to 
handle, whether you bleach your goods in 
kiers, in package or other machines, by the 
cold method or continuous steam bleaching 
methods. It is shipped in drums or tank cars. 
It can be pumped or automatically fed to the 
point of use. This is especially important for 


efficient continuous bleaching operation. 





As the result of many years of specialized 
bleaching experience, Becco’s engineers and 
chemists are qualified to give valuable advice 
on bleaching. Why not ask them to advise 
you what system is most suitable for process- 
ing your goods, whether they be cotton, 
wool, knit goods, rayon or other natural and 


synthetic fibres. 


This bleaching “know-how” can be yours, free. Write to: 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 











VALUATION 























The value of the Ring 
Travelers you use is 
not only in the cost of 
same, but what you get 
from them. Try 
Sterling. 

D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 

4 B. ar 

° ee onroe, . . 
The most difficult sizing problem TALLERES COGHLAN 
° Munro F. C. Est. Argentina 

can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 











Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 


tomers. “The Roving Frame’ | 














In cases where constructions of by Fay H. Martin 
goods are being changed or changes | 
in personnel have been made—caus- Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superin- | 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or tendent will find "The Roving Frame, by Fay H. Ff 


Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has 
long written articles for ''Cotton,’”’ clearly interprets 
draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyper- 


FINISHING SLASHING “ee ; 
bola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist 
FINISH-RITE oa WEAVE-WELL on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and 


compounds so that the student or practical man will 


letter will bring our service man. 


PRODUCTS PRODUCTS é : 
profit by his explanations. 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE-RITE This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/, x || of a series of ar- 
TALLOW ticles which were previously published in ‘Cotton, 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 


charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
and vocational schools. May be secured in conjunc- 
tion with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for $2.50 
(Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). 





INCORPORATED 





Manufacturing Chemists 
OT COTTON 
TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond eget inna 250 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Diazo Black GS 
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tas, It dyes WE 
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eneral fastness properties of Calco 
ke it desirable as 0" all- 
ecommended for j'9 and 
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on Calco Acetate 


Write to Calco for fyrther information 


Diazo Black GSH. 
DIVISION 
MiD COMPANY 


k, New Jersey 
Providence 


» Charlotte . 
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Through this door you enter C & K’s Engineering 
Research and Design Department. This is a distinct 
domain, set apart from the main Engineering De- 
partment, in its own quarters. It has its own facili- 
ties, including the most modern testing equipment, 
recording oscillographs, the special high-speed 
camera (designed and built by C & K engineers right 
in these rooms)...and also one of this country’s 
best-equipped, most complete machine shops and 
tool rooms for experimental work. Finally, Engi- 
neering Research and Design has its own staff... 
men picked for this special work on the basis of 
special and outstanding abilities. 


And what does this work include? It is concerned 
chiefly with supplying the answers to questions 
asked by mill operating men in regard to different 
phases of loom operation. It probes suggestions for 
design-changes in loom parts and motions; deter- 
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mines definitely whether such changes are practical. 

But that’s not all. Concurrently with the problems 
of today, here are studiedthe problems of tomorrow. 
Here are tested and re-tested the new ideas, the 
bright and promising possibilities for new improve- 
ment on C & K Looms. And when a new idea does 
pass muster withthe “Six* Sentries,” then your weave- 
room efficiency is always sure of a definite increase. 





*Every Improvement-Idea for aC & K Loom must 
answer “*YES” to one or more of these questions: 
. Does it increase Speed of Operation? 

Does it increase Continuity of Operation? 
Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 
Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

. Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1. MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA * CHARLOTTE, WC + ALLENTOWN, Pa 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 

Powtucket, &. 1. ‘ 








between Today's Knowledge. .. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Me@etn lubrication 

Bhete spindles and make 

Meefollowing claims: 
on Labor. 


abi 

ws a irfg on Oil. 

—Labot [. ing $1000 per year 
per — e. (Many plants have 
two and three womens SY 

4—10°/, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 

bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 

ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 
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Greenville Textile 
upply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Odell Mill Supply 
among / 
Greensboro, N. C. 


American Supply 
Company 

78 Fountain St. 

Providence, R. |. 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 





Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
tr Boils Thin 
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Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 
these days. Their rugged construction is a 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 























MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


WITHOUT THE TINIEST COG... 


. You've heard about the "tiniest cog" without which the largest wheel 


is stilled . . . well, the textile industry is a mighty big ‘‘wheel', yet 
without dependable Ring Travelers it might well grind to a stop. 


Dary Ring Travelers are dependable . . . have been for over 45 years 
will be for many more . . . try them NOW, on your next spinning 


or twisting run. 


Get to KNOW your friendly Dary Representative. 


| THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publssbers 
ON a) ne es Se a 8 gt eS Oe 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be-applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ° 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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LOOMS ARE EASILY ANCHORED 





_ No Bolts...No Floor Damage 


WHEN YOU USE 















There’s no drilling or boring or damaging floors 
when you anchor looms with genxzine Unisorb 
cushion mountings. It’s simple, quick and inex- 
pensive. A special cement securely binds Unisorb 
to the machine feet and the floor—and Unisorb’s 
permanent set absolutely prevents any riding of the 
machine. 


By controlling vibration with Unisorb—you will 
realize further dividends through the saving in 
machine repairs and reduction in shut-down hours; 
through greater production from speedier opera- 
tion; through increased efficiency in quieter sur- 
roundings; through the reduction of building 
maintenance costs. 


Unisorb does not de- 
teriorate with age or use, 
nor are its isolation char- 
acteristics affected by oil, 
gasoline or water. 


Send for complete 
specifications. 








The Felters Company 


210-X SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit @ Sales Representatives : Dallas, 
Nashville, St. Louis @ Mills: Jobnson City, New York, Millbury, Massachusetts; 
Jackson, Michigan 
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A 
INSURES SATISFACTION 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


| Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
| DALLAS, TEXAS 























Guide the yawn 


Patented "Bevel-edge" gives you 
longer traveler life and smoother- 
running spinning and twisting because 


1. Less loading up of travelers on 
cotton. 


2. Less fly waste on woolen. 


3. Minimizes split ends in rayon 
and silk. 


4. Lower end breakage—often 8 
to 10 less per hour. 


5. More even tension—more even 
yarn. 


Made and Stocked in ALL styles. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 











AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasure! 
Sd dohiglel-selei- Mae atelolel-i tE-bele 


“U. 5.“ Men give you Prompt Service! 





W. P. VAUGHAN — W. H. ROSE 
Greenville. S. C. 
Box 792 — Phone 3031 
0. B. LAND 
Athens, Georgia 
Box 1187 — Phone 478 
T. L. MAYNARD 
Belmont. N. C. 
Box 456 — Phone 116 


M. L. BOLTON 
West Philadelphia 
Box 7234 — Trinity 1438 
H. R. FISHER 
Concord, N. C. 
Box 83 — Phone 8988 
Cc. W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — 
tL. H. MELLOR, JR. 
Providence — Gaspee 0100 
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LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mirs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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QUALITY CHEMICALS 
FOR EVERY PHASE OF 
TEXTILE PROCESSING 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
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1440 BROADWAY © NEW YORK CITY 





LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY 
3106 ELM AVE., BALTIMORE 11, MD. 
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“NATIONAL” High-Speed 


Automatic Piece Goods Dryer 


A Better Dryer Because of 
the Following Features: 


New high-velocity, adjustable-pitch, direct-drive 
propellers that perform efficiently at higher static 
pressures .. . Improved core-flanged rotating and 
expanding conveyor poles that eliminate all circu- 
latory strain on the wood . . . New high-velocity air 
diffusion control system that provides wider flexi- 
bility in application of the drying medium . . . Extra 
doors and additional streamlining of the interior to 
permit easier access and cleaning. 


There are others . . . to further assure faster, more 
uniform drying and curing at important savings in 
operation and maintenance. Ask our representative 
for all the details. 


2 Bog 


THE "NATIONAL" LINE: Automatic Piece Goods Dryers. 
Straight Run and Return Type Tenter Drying Systems. Yarn 
Dryers and Conditioners. Truck Type Skein Dryers. Apron 
Type Stock Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment. Print Goods 
Dryers. Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for 
Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE, PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 


yun NON-FLUID OIL wm, 
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April 21, 1896-1946. As we celebrate our fif- 
tieth anniversary of lubrication service to 
industry, the factors which contributed so 
greatly to our development come to mind—like 
so many footprints on the sands of time. 


While we are grateful for the advancements 
in industry that favored our first fifty years of 
growth, we feel a special gratitude and loyalty 
to the many companies who for so many years 
—either as customers, suppliers or technical 
collaborators — supported our efforts. These 
associations invaluably enriched our experi- 
ence, and aided our efforts to achieve our pres- 
ent high standing in industry. 


We begin our Golden Anniversary better 
equipped than ever to serve industry. We have 
no reconversion problems because our war 
efforts were concentrated solely on the expan- 
sion and production of NON-FLUID OIL. We 
stand on the threshold of a new era—one that 
we hope and pray will also be the “Golden Age 
of Man.” 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. - Greenville, S$. C. - Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. |. - Detroit, Mich. - Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 









NON-FEVID ¢ 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 












As» 


—MOSON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NL. 
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TYPICAL APPLICATION 
OF 
RED-RAY BURNERS 
ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 
HANDLING COTTON GOODS 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 West 45th Street --- New York, WN. Y. 


Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Lid. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 








Low-Cost Way to 
Condition Cork Cots 


All tedious scraping to remove cork cots from spin- 
ning rolls is eliminated when you remove cots this 
easy Oakite way: 


Immerse rolls in heated tank containing recom- 
mended solution of Oakite Composition No. 24. Agi- 
tate rolls at intervals. In 15 to 30 minutes—often less 
—cork cots will disintegrate, leaving surfaces in 
excellent condition to receive new covers. 


66 Mill Maintenance Cleaning Tips FREE 


Complete details on this and 65 commonly-recurring 
mill maintenance tasks are contained in a new 16- 
page digest. We shall be glad to mail you a FREE 
copy immediately upon request. Send for the Oakite 
Digest TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technicol Service Representatives in All Principol Cities of the United Stotes ond Canode 


































For over 80 years the 
Southern textile industry 
has looked to Cole for de- 
sign, fabrication and erec- 
tion of elevated tanks for 
sprinkler and general 
service. 


Based on long experience 
with textile requirements, 
Cole elevated tanks are 
correct in design. Their 
simplicity contributes to 
their low cost of mainte- 
nance. 


Our experienced engineer- 
ing department is at your 
service to assist in solving 
your problems. Write for 
our general catalog— 
“Tank Talk.” 








OAKITE 6vi““CLEANING 


RIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN| 





FOR A QUICK SPOT CHECK 
of MOISTURE CONTENT IN TEXTILES 
from raw material through finished cloth, use the 
Portable KMC TEXTILE PSYCHROMETER 


Applicable on raw stock, sliver, roving, yarns and 
fabrics. 


Write for descriptive folder or free demonstration. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. 





Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
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" GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 





B TEXTILE MILLS - RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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APPLICATIONS 


~“OQUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 
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Send for folder "3 for 
5” —showing Blick- 
man Stainless Steel 
Dyeing Equipment. 


Ss. BLICKMAN, Inc. 


205 GREGORY AVENUE * WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye boxes, 
linings, cylinders, dry cons, rolls, hoods, tonks 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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WAYNE JUNCTION PHILAI 
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WARE eet. 
Established 
et = MERROW 0 “rz: 


i 
: 

| FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





SG BESULTS 

GH PEODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOE 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6G, CONN., U.S. A. 
—Distributors— 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 














Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
WwW. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Deartern 5974 Allendale 3521! 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOORE 


{5 Augusta Street Telephone 150 








We Manufacture All Types of 


‘TEXTILE APRONS 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES : 








am 
We Rebuild All Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 





We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 


We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 
too small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
BOX 1245 PHONE 3-9831 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 

















HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
SIZING « PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS «© ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDELWOOUEY 200.4% 


PAICALS 
EXTILE CHEMICALS AES 
148 Tice STREET + ATLART YSEYOO}| 

. ~ 


“- — “ 
“zi 
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An Oil for Sanforized 


Finishing that is... 
NON-OXIDIZING... 
NON-STAINING 









































Check these important advantages of Emery’s 
Twitchell Oil 3X in your Sanforizing operations. 
1. Fast, uniform rewetting 
2. Retention of rewetting properties 
3. Freedom from oxidation and staining 
4. Low volatility—no volatile coupling agents 
5. Lubricity imparted to Sanforizing shoes 


6. Absence of gumminess in or deterioration 
of Palmer blanket 


7. Compatability with starches, gums and 
other ingredients of finishing formulae 


8. Low cost 


Emery’s Twitchell Oil 3X is recommended also 
for increasing the water absorbency of toweling, 
wiping cloths, paper-maker’s felts, etc., and for 
all regular finishing operations. 





INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CAREW TOWER + CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
3002 Woolworth Bidg. 187 Perry St. 401 N. Broad St. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. LOWELL, MASS. PHILADELPHIA &, PA. 
STEARIC ACID « OLEIC ACID « ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 
TWITCHELL PRODUCTS e PLASTICIZERS 
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CULUDOLRS ORDA RIOR SBAD 


Motor Controls ...in the 


Bring your electrical equipment 


date file up to date . 


_ is one of today’s most-needed catalogs on 





STARTER. ‘bultetis @ Please send a copy of the FEDERALOG@ 


404—availed! . for 
motors up to 5 hp @'°?: 
220 v and 7% hp 


U™vs 











You'll find 
everything you want 
to know about 














. with a copy of the 
FEDERALOG! Just off the press, the FEDERALOG 





Motor Controls, Safety Switches, Circuit 
Breakers, Service Equipment, Panelboards 


and Multi-Breakers. Mail the coupon today! 





eoccceccce 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., INC. eo 
2 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. (Dept. T-3) e } 
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NATIONAL RING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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PEGGED and GLUED | 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 : 
years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 3 
NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and re 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. e 2 








This is the Age of SPEED 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 








TRAVELER CoO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints : 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. . # 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. - : 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. | 





GASTONIA, N. C.——~ 
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TEATILE INDUSTRY 








for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 














BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


O HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 
past of 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 
have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

Northern Representative: 

G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


be WATSON-WI LLIAMS M FG. Co. Millbury, Mass. 





PUREED 





All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
engineers assist you in 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings ond Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts ond Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Westinghouse 








Motors modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN Betting Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATALANTA, OEOe 6 ra 
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DRUM MORD SOAP 


NOW AVAILABLE 
in Ylakes 


EASY TO USE 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS me BETTER 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 
FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textile industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn’t get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether you prefer Flakes or Cakes. You can’t 
go wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to’ try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 





In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 





We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Moppi 

anks, Wringers a 
Floor Waxers in good 


quantities. 

To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
_ in first-class run- 

condition with a 
me cement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Cataleg of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hl. 
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SPECTALISTS: 


Since rayon has been | 2 commer. 
cial fiber Johnson Was-specialized 
on design and construction of — 
machines to size synthetic warps 
‘efficiently, in- close cooperation 
with the mills and the manufac- 
“eejaturers of every type! of yarn. 


+ 


Oy: 
F% 
:* 


Let us know your sizing problems. 
We can help you solve them 
efficiently. 


“ay 


Charles B. On7 
( MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 











AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


Fe Verrell Machine (6. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman... .Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. .Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co...... Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











MEN WANTED 
FOR SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN MILLS 


Executive for synthetic yarn fabric de- 


velopment work 


Superintendent cotton waste mop yarn 


mil 
Foreman maintenance department 
Time study engineer 


Manufacturer of bed spreads, drapes, etc 


erseer cotton spinning $80 week 
Color chemist 


Boss carders and second hands for woolen 
mills 

Boss spinners and second hands (woolen 
mills) 

Plant engineers, master mechanics, drafts- 
men, designers, asst. supt. powér dept. 

Superintendent cotton weaving $125 week 

Garnett superintendent, foreman or fixer 

Assistant overseer cotton carding 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with 
employers seeking men and men seeking positions. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, !NC. 


294 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Over forty-five years in business. 


WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. I. 











WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 

ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Ine. 


162 Greene Street New Yerk, M. VY 











TEXTILE MACHINERY 











315 GRANITE BLOCK 


_— DOMESTIC - FOREIGN — 
LIQUIDATIONS 


APPRAISALS 
MILL PROPERTIES 


John Marshall 
of Fall River 


P. O. BOX 815 











FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Telephones: 6-8217, 6-8218 





PAUL B. EATON 


Pateat Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariette, N. C. 
$14 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, BD. C. 
Former member Exeminiag Corps 
U. S$. Patent Office 








DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 

















WANTED 


Assistant overseer of carding 
large coarse cotton mill. Write 
Box 860, c/o COTTON, 1020 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., for 
full particulars. 


POSITION WANTED 


I. C. S. Graduate wants position as sec- 


ment. Address Box 862, c/o COTTON 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





‘POSITION WANTED 


Full Fashion hosiery production man, 15 
years experience as superintendent, fore- 
man and fixer. Familiar with latest equip- 
ment and adept with personnel. Address 
Box 839, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








tion or second hand in card room. Sober, 
reliable and interested in further OTTON 














WANTED 


American company with cotton mills in 
South America requires assistant overseers 
of carding and spinning, also assistant 
overseers of weav ng. ust be practical 
men, ee ge with machine 
eperations and Write oy details 
care Box 286, E nny ‘ork 8, 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer weaving. 25 years practical ex- 
perience on Draper looms, including latest 
models. Overseer for over 16 years with 
one company. High class references fur- 
nished. Married, can come on short notice. 
Address Box 861, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















FOR SALE 


Two Lowell 12 x 6 Slubbers. These 
machines are in excellent condi- 
tion and can be seen on mill floor. 
Write Summerville Manufacturing 
Co., Summerville, Georgia. 





FOR SALE 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 





I'win Atlas Compound Engines, 
each 350 horsepower, high pres- 
sure 16 x 48 cylinders, low 
pressure 32 x 48 cylinders, 
made by Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, with con- 
denser. Connected to 20’ fly 
wheel for rope drive. If inter- 
ested, inquire Box 863, c/o 
COTTON, 1020 Grant Bidg., 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR TWO 
TEXTILE CHEMICAL SALESMEN 


One for the Carolinas—One for Georgia, 


Alabama and Tennessee 


® Rapidly-expanding organization with a com- 
plete line of widely-known chemical products for 
textile processing can use sales representatives 
with wide experience in this field. Mature men 
of proven ability, character and personality with 
established followings will find this the type of 
connection for which they have longed. Satisfac- 
tory remuneration arranged. Members of our 
selling staff have been notified of oo A og 
tisement. Write full details a+% co 

spected. Address —, nd care of COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
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8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. i i D 
a & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
0”. 
2—Oast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 
6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
60”. 


























2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ lg. RAYON FINISHING PLANT 72 CIRCULAR RIB | 
es epomngae re ogee -90 ts Consisting of Jiggs, Can Dryer, KNITTING MACHINES 
Seu" “Blade ears 60°- Palmer, Quetsch, Semi-Decator, Cal- CUT TO CUT p 
: a a ender, Examining and Measuring 10 CU 12 CUT, 10° TO 19, 
2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. itnahtinn 8 FEED ' 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. : t | 
285—Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
5&—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 1—Devine Autoclave, 1000 Gal. Cap. 34—Veeder-Root Pick Counters 
5—Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 2—Van Viaanderen Button Breakers i—Kemp Automatic Gas System 
gals. 1—Butterworth Jumbo Calender 1—18” Stainless Steel Dye Beck 
2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling 1—Hoey Tenter Chain, 1100 Brass Clips I—RBF 50” Dye Jigg 
Mills. 1—Textile 8 Can Dryer, A.C. Motor 4—-Textile Dye Jiggs 
4—60” Monel Lined Dve Jiggs. 1—Van Vlaanderen 60” Conveyor Dryer 1—Textile 2-Roll Embossing Calender 
i—Fletcher 48” Whirlwind Extrac- 1—National Loop Dryer, 24’ long, 84” 1—Lot Bronze Machine Gears 
tor. wide 2—Copper Steam-Jacketed Kettles ' 
3—-K & W monel lined skein dyers, 1—Set of 6 Dry Copper Cans, 23” dia. 1—G.E. Electric Flow Meter ~ | 
hoist type. : oes 4 - sine —_— Heavy Duty Mangle, 45 | 
‘ 4—-Prin chine Motors wide | 
i daaee 20-arm skein dye nae P A may omg — a om Pumps | 
° —50” Calender Rolls No. 1 Nash Pump | 
1—30’ Copper Dye Box. : 7—60” Rubber-covered Rolls 4—H & T Horizontal Water Filters 
1—Proctor & Schwartz 84” Pin 5—Jas. Hunter Squeeze Rolls 1—Permutit Single Water Softener 
Dryer. 2—16” Squeeze Rolls Saturating, Steel and Storage Tanks 


1—-64” 2-roll B.B. Dye Padder. | 
1—C & M 64” 2-Burner Singer. 


5 gdkeliend duane Dies teams REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 


22—82” and 92” fully automatic 40 WORTH STREET, N. Y. CORTLANDT 7-1591 


looms. 


4—-Universal No. 90 Skein Winders. 
1—Flock Stencil Printing Machine, 
complete. 














MORE PROFITS 


aoe o: Street FOR YOUR COMPANY ik 


Armory 4-6540. LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 
FOR YOU 

















WANTED T sell your business for cash to a reputable and experienced operating concern 
with substantial capital may be the best thing for both the company and you. 
t H are principals (not brokers) with a record of successful operating experience. 
Cotton Mill Superintendent WE Present company personnel retained wherever possible. 
ee ee ann an —. @ ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 
essing rayon blends preferred but not BOX 1223—1!1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





essential. Mill has approximately 
12,000 spindles and is located in the 
South. The following qualifications are 
necessary: absolute reliability, ability 
to handle people, friendly but strong 
personality. Fine opportunity to build 























Rei tacit | | Cotton yam distibutor, | | Get J. 8. CHICK to pain 

pegience et "Adress Bos ey a et aware eee -dakeaen 

Atlanta 3, Ga. chase interest combed Experienced and competent. 
knitting yarn spinning mill Can begin work on short no- | 
in return for selling agency. tice. Contract or percentage 3 





FOR SALE! Have country-wide distri- preferred. 
72—Draper Model “E” 50” Cloth Looms, bution. Address Box 858, J. B. CHICK 


auxiliary shafts, Dwight tops, 


midget feelers, belt driven. nt ° ° 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD c/o COTTON, Gra 241 West Main St. Union, S. C. 
10 Purchase et om - Mass. Bldg.. Atlanta 3, Ga. Phone 183 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


FOR WETTING 


FOR SCOURING 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
E ffec- 


exceptionally high detergent value. 


tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


FOR BLEACHING 


FOR DYEING 


oT -Vmr\, lelelc7-Wamg 3, 1. 13-3) 4 = 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Cloverleaf 


y on built to m 


peernt , the v 
oce 


s have 
Pctnecient ‘fic exe 
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ing condition ufe ctur ers. 


we iid 
No matter ome 
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Rings are ‘>, Bearings 





To get top speeds, 
keep ’em in TOP CONDITION! 


Worn rings gradually cause production 
and quality to fall off 10%, 15%, and 
even more, from the machinery’s prac- 
tical capacity. To recapture that lost 
production and quality, install new 
DIAMOND FINISH rings. In 1,000 stand- 
ard and auto-lubricated styles, they pro- 
vide ideal raceways for every spinning 
and twisting operation. 













SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 





Owister Ring since J873 
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SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 






Lace spindle tapes 10 times faster with 
Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 

frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 


tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 
CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 
tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER 
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HIGH-SPEED 


large package 
warp spinning 





THE PROGRESS made in the spinning, twisting 
and weaving of natural and synthetic fibres in 
the last quarter century has been exceptional 
and A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have, in many in- 
stances, contributed to this progress. 

The use of A.P.T. Tubes on High Speed Large 
Package Warp Spinning Frames is an outstand- 
ing example. 

Designed especially for High Speed frames, in 
close cooperation with the leading machinery 
manufacturers, these tubes have been instru- 
mental in reducing maintenance cost of the 
frames, in materially increasing output and in 
improving yarn quality. 

Having perfect balance and light weight and 






Ao) all 


po Re eo eS : $ 23 
Tare & bet eer t. | 
ERR le OCH OS 2 Fa, 
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permitting spindle tip suspension, they have 
reduced vibration, effecting minimum wear on 
spindles and bolsters, reducing ends down and 
increasing uniformity of yarn. 

Other features include perfect spindle cling 
(eliminating slippage), tapered construction 
(permitting larger package and more even ten- 
sion), and freedom from splinters (which might 
catch yarn). 

A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are made of laminated 
paper, impregnated for moisture resistance and 
hardened by baking. If you want more produc- 
tion — better yarn — lower operating cost — 
find out where they will fit into your produc- 
tion program. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 °@ 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C. 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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LEVELENE 


the triple-duty dye-house assistant 






Now fully available for peace- easy to work with, is economical, 
time purposes, LEVELENE is ready saves time and labor. 
to help dyers meet civilian needs Let us provide you with a thorough 
promptly and efficiently. It makes demonstration without obligation. 
for uniform coloring throughout, We will be most pleased to have a 
it assists in producing levelness in LEVELENE technician call and 
shade, and assures the complete bring along sufficient quantity for 
penetration of the dye. a practical mill run—he will be glad 
Transparently clear, free flowing, to show you what LEVELENE can 
non-jelling, stable to normal tem- do right in your own plant, under 
perature changes — LEVELENE is your particular working conditions. 





AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We PLANT e LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
190 High Street 301 East 7th Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. CHICAGO, ILL. 
171 Pine Street 820 South Clinton Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
210 North 13th Street 1019 South Grande Ave. 


DOMINION ANILINES & CHEMICALS LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 265 Adelaide St., W 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 1434 St. Catharine St., W. 





“Reg. U. S$. Pat. Of. 
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» ee now standard on all 
VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 COUNTERS 


THIS NEW development in protection for you is another 
“first” in the continual forward march of Veeder-Root 
engineering in counting devices for textile mills. 


The “Inner-Locking Wheel” is really two wheels in one. 
Engaged with the shaft-spline, it resists over-throwing. 
And when disengaged, it is readily reset to zero. Just as 
easy to operate as any other wheel, it involves no extra 
work on the part of the operator. 


Call the nearest Veeder-Root office now, and have a 
Veeder-Root Field Engineer show you what this new 
wheel means to you, in the operation of new Veeder-Root 
Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Counters of the 2-3 type. 





OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, T 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, VYEEDER ROO INC 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, ead & 
Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on 


request). In Camada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal HARTFORD Zs Cc ON N. © GREENVILLE P ae Gee 





